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Let stand 3 hours. 

Take out can. Dip 

for an instant in 
hot water; punch hole in 
bottom; then open, cutting 
around side closely under 
top as shown below 








SPECIAL NOTI 


DEL MONTE CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 
SLICED PEACHES - PEACH HALVES 9 


tis a Det Monte Fruit you 


ry lp 
irious yrades of 


canned f1 


DEL MONTE 


FRUITS 


right in the 
can 





~ For really cool refreshment any hot day ~ 
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She asked ‘Boston, too < « « x 
and salespeople in smart shops said: There is one 
SURE way to keep fine garments lovely” 


UMMER folk flitting from 

cottages in Maine often stop 
in Beston to shop. 

Here they tind lovely s¢ arves 
of homespun and cashmere. 
Here on Boyiston and’1] remont 
Streets alone are more blouses 


than you would find tn a day’s 


shopping in another city——for 
tailored wear ts popular in Bos- 
ton. 

Characteristic of New Eng- 
land thrift is the exquisite qual- 
ity which will wear gracefully 
through one season into the 
next. Characteristic, too, is the 
advice which the salespeople 
give you about caring for these 
fine garments 

“For safe ¢ leansing, to keep 
colors and fabrics fresh——use 
Ivory Soap,” is the recommen- 
dation of salespeople in Boston’s 
finest shops, just as it is else- 
where— in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. Vhis fact was re- 
cently discovered by a young 
woman when she questioned 
them about the safest way to 
cleanse hosiery and sweaters and 
all kinds of feminine wearing 
apparel. 


} 
In many Cases, the Salespeo- 


ple had not been instructed to 


make ofthcial recommendations. 
of venuine service and to give advice which their own ex- 
perience and that of their customers had proved to be sound 
they rec mmmended Lvory W ith absolute cc nhdence, “Tyory 


they said, “1s as harmless as pure 


t 


itself.” 


desire to be 





ty 


vent streaks, ‘bubbling 


, 7 ? : 


“You would do well if vou alwavs laundered your sheer ho- \ j g 


<2 ” } } 
sie ry in pure Ive rvand lukewarmw ater, Was sald inoneexciu- 


} 


“For fine blouses, use Ivory 
Soap or Ivory Flakes. hey are 
equally good really, the best 
thing vou can use for del: 
colors.” (De partment 

“© There is nothing 
lvory. It is the purest 
can find and it is safe 
silks. As a matter of fac 
the one soap | can use on 
face itneverirritates MysK 
( Large department store. 

A CON lusive lest fora Soap 
for delicate garments 

l o choose a soap fornne var- 
ments, ask yourself “Would 
I use this soap on my face?” 

Ivory, of course, Is so pure 
and mild that women have used 
it for generations tor their com- 


plexionsand doctors recomme nd 
it tor babies’ soft skin. So. in 
Hake form orcake form, it is safe 
forany fabric or color that can 
stand the touch of pure water. 
Ray N, the lustrous new 
tabric, so serviceable when dry, 
is, strangely enough, little more 
than half as strong “hen 
So for rayon you need the ¢ 
tlest possible cleanser— |] 


warm suds of pure Ivory. 


PROCTER & ¢ 


FREE—This booklet of tested suggestions 


“What is silk? How and when to wash it. How to pre- 


, vellowing. How to make silk stock- 
ings wear twice as long. How to keep woolens soft and 
flutty.”” A charming booklet, “The Care of Lovely Gat 


ments,” gives tested suggestions on these and many other 


sive specialty shop. “Anything stronger than Ivory is like]; { Cas subjects. It is free. Send a postcard to Section 25-¢ iF, Dept. 


to start the color in very sheer hose or any very fine fabrics.’ 


’ 








Flakes 


Cake p 
IVORY SOAP 


994/i00% Pure 4 IT FLOATS 


of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. 
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IMMORTAL LONGIWN 








ee EE = 





“In Pretty Good Shape,'' He Totd Himself Approvingly. ““Built to Last, This Old House Was And He Went Wandering Among His Memories 


ALTER OVERLOOK had an apart B }3 fleonme VU shile sansa ce me 
ment on Eighty-sixth Street, with a WV Clim SUNMeCS W LudeIaNS 
an English butler, a French chef and 


a Japanese valet His valet woke ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM LIEPSE 


him at a quarter before eight o’clock and had u! 
siippers re ady for his feet when he stepped out of bed, and a dress ng gown for his arms letters, flat and ready for his eye l t 
| In the bathroom he could hear the shower already running, and when he came back, before him. One pile was thick, but 
easantly tingling with hot water, cold water and coarse towel, the little Jap had othe Overlook examined these t ihe u 
irments ready. Overlook dressed almost indifferently, his thoughts already forward Montana If you ever ti 


fthe day. In the breakfast room the butler uncovered his eggs, poured you some things "He 














nis vile Ilded his ne wspaper At the door below his Irish chauffeur had the town Cales, Said Sims, were ‘ ya VU 
i relaxed in the sheltered rear seat while the man picked his dexterous ) 
ljowntown. He had given the valet a nod, the butler something like a bow; to the | was 
Teur he spoke his first articulate word of the day. At the entrance to the towering ness 
ng where his office was, he dismissed the man briefly. Overlook glanced 
Four o’clock,”” he said, and the Irishman touched his cap and drove away lined pape 
His office was antiseptic; an Oriental rug upon the floor, three chairs, a table wit! ‘Done Ges ¥ 
mathematical arrangements of books and magazines, a desk with a glass top, a dict g lec , 
machine upon a little stand, a ticker in the corner, two or three car tures up , ‘" 
ne als third button and a young woman came in; a young womar The é : 
and inhuman beneath her enamel. Overlook was already seated; he looked uy om 
Mr. Harmon at 10:45,” she said. “Mr. Holmes, Mr. Cash, Mr. Sigbert at 1:30 
I J s a 1 er of 
Overlook’s mouth moved grimace ‘Cancel Mr. Jenks e dir Ove é 





An annoving mar ler t is rever urging Overioot 
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lreaming; nevertheless, Overlook’s eyes fled up the dirt bank to his own side of the stream, and of his thoughts, his outward actions and demeanor. He 

leaned back in his chair, staring at the was in his clothes and grubbing again almost instantly. was, somehow, not much interested; he had done and said 
he did not see it; he was seeing a The fat boy who got the whipping was Pot Riddle. the same things so often before. An absurdly monotonous 
years ago. business, this trafficking in money after it ceas 

Overlook roused himself and began to dictate, and fin- money to a man. In the first years 

4 meadow, long and narrow, with a road along one ished; and the young woman folded her notebook and _ desperate and sweat rill of the gamble 

and a road across one end; anda deep, gentlestream, moved toward the door. He spoke to her in a thoughtful ant satisfaction of watching three digi 

ig moderately straight, along its other border. At tone. five, to six. Now, eve! hile he talked to Holmes ane 

the forest, second growth—poplar and “Never mind canceling Mr. Jenks’ appointment,’’ he Cash and Sigbert about the affair which would increase 
lock and spruce and pine; anda boy said. “I'll see him if I can.’ i 
seedlings 


in the 


’ 





>» meadow 


the 

ground, thus shern, was 

baked dry by the summer 

in; above it heat waves 

himmered; there was a 

heavy yet a stimulating 
the air. Tt 





} 


iutiously in the : ; $ : , igits 


nps of grass q , , Born wi 





my; but 
mower 
off alder sprouts, and : : L q | se digits w which h 
ir ends were painful. His «% been born for one of 
grubbing hoe was none too ‘ : he had so paini 
harp, but he did greatly ne F ; P “What de 
ire. If he were not : lis : demanded; 


there would be 


looking north : 
meadow now and ° ; . more, to be 
oward the low white — ' A qa ah Rae and decisive 
yond the road. Once 3 4 Pe gut before 
up beyond the house, 3 wwe gh -. i e| > began to be 
hawk soaring in wide 4 : i i : when tl ey rose to go he s 
's across the valley, ; ; +. : j , on usually, “I’m going t 
g on tireless wing; and : 
iis labors to 
, until a man tion 
» kitchen door F - Holme 
tant house and ; a , ae od : ¢ | “Tlow about 
a compelling gesture = | . / df : ss ? Traction? 
him. Then he went . . a inti blow up tl 
again. ; : “someone 
man was his father; » | = ' it,”’ Overlook 


half a 


rom the house 

away his father could 

ee the whole breadth of the 
meadow, except here and 
therein thesmall bends of the 
eam, where the trees along 
ter formed a screen. 

‘he boy remembered this; 


and he worked his way into 


one of these bends, out of 
There was a deep pool 
heard someth ng 

ig in the pool; and he 

rept up on hands and knees 
over the high bank, 


y } ‘ Y +} 
iw another boy in the 





*, half submerged, pad- 


,a dog 





boy on the bank ae 
: i aS si ial He Still Hesitated, Wishing to Hold Her, Unwilling to Go. ‘‘Remember When We Went to School 
nd reached dowr 
— reached own Up at the Corner?’’ He Asked 
od and got a hand- 
h, full of loose gravel, and flung it spattering] nd she nodded and disappeared. She had taken the — plac 
r boy. The other boy’s fat back was er rs with her; but he kept Pot Riddle’s by him. _ fly 
his round face turned upward in swif iad letters from Pot before, during the fifteen every cast Good food.”’ 
astonishment years or so since he left the valley. Not many of them, but Overlook at last put a decisive ques 


saw who had flung the dirt, however, he held a few. A dozen years ago Pot had first written, to say sit in a boat in the shade and go to sleep? 
| ly, ‘Hello, Walt. Come on in! hat the elder Riddle was dead. “I'll go ahead and look and Jenks laughed at him 


after the pluce for you the same as he did, if you want,” Pot “Sure, if you want to 


ed soft 


you out 


a 


nk stood up and made two contortions assured Overlook, and Overlook authorized him to do so. of the boat, even ther 
fell from him; he slid cautiously down Once or twice since, Pot had written him for money So Overlook ag 
ly cool; and smali sum thirty-two dollars and ten cents fo 


" 
om there was a little slime, pleasant ten dollars and fourteen cents; twenty-two and a half 


It was deep and pleasant); taxes; 
; 


ne needed only to avoid the submerged dollars. Usually the hay Pot cut on the old farm was ENKS went ahead, some final matters delaying 
The two disported together, duck sulticie to pay its upkeep. There was never any surplus, look a day or two. But he was impatient; and v 


I 
lashing, forgetting after a while tosub- and Overlook had sometimes thought he might as well se ll efficient young woman asked where the of 
So by and by a man appeared upon the _ the place and forget it. But it had a way of coming back — touch with him he grinned at 
stood there grimly for a moment before _ to his thoughts more and more frequently these later years. had ever grinned at her—and 
n, and then he stripped a switch from the This year, for the first time, something had prompted him with me. I’ll be back one of 
; sound the fat boy heard, and looked, to write to Pot and ask whether the hay had been cut Rand was his office manager. 


‘urious silent panic sprinted out of the This letter was Pot’s repl; asked an “what 
s. The switch drew a red welt He | t in his pocket and addressed himself to thi 
the other DOYS pusine the day >; adaresse i. that is to Say, > surface 


gsasheran; ana 























“Tf so-and-so happened,” Rar t t1 t be Rast H é 

critical.’ the w i bre } , , ¢ 
nT - ”” , , 

“T’ll tell you,” said Overlo a cor ntial t I He leaned forward more alert i t 
never saw a digit yet Was worth two year And he went vords, his ¢ be the ste f 
away t t r t : eve ( 

This was why Rand, consulting the yo yman, said met 

loubtfully, ‘‘ He’s been working pretty hard. What do you 
think? i that mean a 4 \ a is whar et 

She was a very efficient young womar [ ha M ater of a art Behind te 

Jer 1ddress,’’ she reminded Rand “We et M ‘ ere t tow te 
Overlook there.”’ And Rand was re ] t t thie ot of the tree and be t 
minder that Overlook could not escape from then the west ere j ( 

Overlook chose to go by car, leaving the I auffeur e at the same time they transmute t 
behind; and he made an ea tart, the Jap and the I to gold. A white steamer, her paddle pla r 
man loading bags and cases into the tonneau w e ne alor e the wha ind ropes were thrown ar 
reakfasted. He drove swiitly, with an automat ' naule to the moori bitt and there was a eat ae 
and it Was not yet late afternoon when he thre ied hls wa ontu mand outir a eople laug i 
through Boston and pushed on and was soothed by the rise to and f 

ind fall of the straight ar ‘ turnpike without a All these ‘ ‘ Over emem bere now 
curve flora ore or so ot 7 ‘ Newburyport and Port ene, Knew one anotner tne sare ed one a the 
mouth, and then while dusk fell the writ ind con the first name ind intimate ‘Going to the 
torted road to Biddeford and Saco, ana int« Pe rt I ‘ B ; Go t ony Jin | ant 4 U t it 
ate dinner and bed Charlie ‘All right, Joe; let ‘em come And “Gc 

In the morni he slept luxuriously t almost ten by! And *‘Good-by! 
( ock, and went on again or the ba ore | i He lo back at ther ent now th the evs 
Fore le road, and at Brunswick he turne ip the Lilley ¢ ectat ind his attention Was ali fastened up tne 
the Kennebec ol a | i ing man, a yout erna twe ( 

There was, from Brunsy onward ethiy r ( i ] ter wore sult of store the 
nost , something dancing before } eye ine gently tne tarched ne moved within ther t 
rolling countryside had neverthele its rugye ontours, and the g Ollar irked his nect Phe othes had 
arawh in m lre where a 11i¢ in cut i y intoa tliyma ¢ ewne ipon them, and so had the «« P 
hillside, or i ledye jutted out above the oad an these nat the bo Vore He carried a suitcase ind one wate! 
bold profile ere e things he ha een and lost lor be him might e guessed that it Was not ve hea 
Lore When he came into Augusta and a tratfic o e! the thir Vhict ick Overlook s memo I r 
halted him at the inte ion of two street he relaxed | nantly was that in this throng of frier ind 
under the whee ol the big car wit something ] Ke a SIZN, ance the boy moved sOlitary and alone No one 
ws though it were a rele! to be tree for a moment trom the good-by to him; no one even laughed at him And O 
long strain of rapid driving, mile on mile look grinned 

But though his body im pe i ickKene his eye The boy that he 
were bu he looked at the pa r Ca at the peo} le on no quain r 
the sidewalks, at the names on the store window and t ious | thi Ove 
ri of } ra or et ntent ! to rest at last remembered ne nad made his w to the pul 
ipona ird set acre t V inead Ol m below decks and chosen a DUNK ON Which to sleep, and 
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His Grandfather Told Him, He Remembered, 





That the House Was Fifty Years 


Old That 


October 





134 
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Letters of a Sellif-Madle Diplomat 


to iis Presidemt By Witt ROGERS 


JOHNSON 


April 30, ’26. 


Y DEAR PRESIDENT: 
/ /| Well, I guess you were 


getting kinder uneasy not 


The Steamship officials said there was an extra-big sail- 
ing list. At twelve o'clock on May Ist, just 30 minut 
after we sailed, the summer rates go into effect, and it costs 
you at least a third more. I being your Representative, | 
hearing from me for last day or so. thought it would look bad not to take advantage of any- 
Well, after swearing I was Amer- thing in the Economy line. Because it is only by our per- 
te. ican and getting Passports back 


iy sonal example that we can get people to follow our simpk 
from Kellogg in Washington, I said 


ip! 
mode of living. 

Oh, yes, I like to forgot—the boat was the Leviathan, 
vat, Manned by a real Amer- 
ican crew. Every head officer is an American, without 


dialect. In 1914 I had been on this same boat on its first 


rip back across when it was the Vaterland and all the 


to myself I am all set, now bring 





on your Europe. Then everybody the biggest and finest boat a 


all at once commenced asking me, 
“Did you get you Vesays?” I 


d no I never ate them, and 








1 come over and back on it. And to 


show the difference as to how it was handled then and now, 





lident care to take any along. German officials 
Finally 1 had to tell one friend 


hat I dident know whether I had them or not 







we backed out of the Hoboken docks at noon, in broad 










































until | knew.what they were. daylight, and went right on across the Hudson River and 
Come to find out, a Vesay is nothing but getting come pretty near knocking down the whole of Manhattan 
x ur Passport signed by the Consul of the Na- Isle; then sunk a tug on the way out. Well, this time we 
tion where you want to go. But somebody in pulled out at midnight, and you wouldent know the thing 
Iurope called it a Vesay. I guess maby in their was moving. Everybody received Flowers and Fruit and 
lingo it means signed, so naturally all Americans Candy. We are just steaming down the bay. If you sent 
must speak of it as a Vesay. You could no more anything it hasent been sent to my stateroom yet. But 
get an American that had ever been to Europe there is a lot of Bundles and baskets up there yet that 
to say, “Did you get your Passport O. K. by havent been delivered, and I will give you the benefit of the 
the Consul?” than you could persuade him to doubt till I find out otherwise. I will send this back by the 
jump out of the window. Oh, no, that is the one Pilot. Hope it reaches you in time to offset the Cabinet 
word he has learned in Europe and you certainly are not meeting Yours devotedly, 
going to deprive him of the pleasure of speaking to you in Cou. WILLIAM ROGERS 
a foreign tongue. He will go out of his way 10 times P.S. Have you done anything fi the Farmers vet? 
his conversation just to get to say Vesay. . ; 
I would like te have you take that up, Mr. President, wit! RADIOGRAM. 
me department in Washington and pass a law to have SOMEWHERE IN THI 
every American shot that don’t speak to you as long as - MIDDLE OF ENGLAND’S OCEAN. 
possible in our own language. It’s bad enough to pay 4 Date ee ee ae 
$10.00 for the \ ’ without having your own people try . oe aaa 
it the word on you. You see, you pay $10.00 to get out 
ere; then you pay another $10.00 to get into the next i My Dear President: Will you kindly find out for me 
place. I went to England’s Consul and they Vesayed me through our intelligence Department who is the fellow t 
out of 10 merry old iron men. said a big Boat dident rock? Hold him till I return 
‘ Y ou see, the thing is a kind of askin game. You pay the Yours feeble but still devotedly, 
$10.00 over here. You don’t know whether the Country WILLROGER. 
you have paid the $10.00 to is worth that much to you or That’s code name for Will Rogers 
not. There is an awful lot of Countries that if they would 
let you wait till the boat pulled up there, and then you Latitude 7. Longitude 11. 
looked at them, you would decide right away, ‘ This Joint Day of week still unknown. 
ain't worth $10.00tolandin. Drivemeonsomewhere else.”’ My Dear Mr. President: I havent been able to do 
Well, after England had got $10.00 of their debt money much physical investigation in your behalf, but between 
from me, I was what I thought all set, when someone said, trips to the side and back to my chair I have been thinking 
“You are going to France, ain’t you? Well, you might ‘ wie of your best interests all the time. I have started my) 
want to land in Cherbourg first, so go get your French Re Lor european tasks by calming the elements some- 
Vesays 9 ‘ g what. I told the ocean that I would take it 
By that time I was speaking the American Tourist h Congress and if appoint a 
language as good as they were. I knew what “ Vesay”’ vestigation if it continued its bucking 
meant So I went to the other end of New York to get ting around Ove tne pla S 





in O. K. by the French. The Taxi bill was $4.80. That today it’s as meek and docile 


right there is a problem. It takes a pretty good country as a Republican Conventior 
to be worth $4.80 nowadays. 

Well, I will say one thing for the French—they dident 
monkey around. You handed them the $10.00 before you 


id the Passport. They dident seem to be particularly in- 


I was just on the verg of hav 
ing Captain Hartley go ahead 
with a small boat and spread 
some Oil in our path, as I had 


terested whether you got in their Country or not, but they heard that was an antidote for 





m oceans. One day the I 


S. Line, from a food standpoint 


did have an eye peeled for the 10 Bucks. 
No wonder so many nations are dividing up into little 


nes over there. Just think! They would Vesay you out of certainly cleaned up. Nobody 


least two thousand just to see all the Balkans. Some of on the boat could say Dinir 


e Nations, if they can get 10 visiting guests, can pay hall, much less reach it. | 
their National Debt. I am supposed to get Germany's heard quite a good deal of com 
Italy’s and Spain's Vesays, but they are not nts as to why you can't 


tray ] "7 ? ‘yor TY 
travel on the European pian, 


to get my 10 till I have to give it up. I 





g 
im hoping that through the foreign rate of exchangs and if there was no way 
I may be able to get a slight reduction on seeing get a rebate. These are 
hem. ttle things iy I 
Being not what is proclaimed as a 100 per cent shouldent bo M 
, 1 went over on an American Boat. The hem 


per centers all go on English or French, such as 


Men and Rotarary Associations. It was to 





nas been so unl 





11:39 at night the last day of April. Oh, there t ar a 
iwful lot of Jewish people on the boat It ve il it I thoug l 
e al ud-time Follies audience B should know of it and per 
r ngle \ I Palestir I y Ca I nternatior cor 
rie ym the vat r there ence necessary 
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Ol es, on this | » done. | ] i 
treneva » hold 1 ( ve 
ence. I have met a I ist hu a7 ere ASe! } 
n going for you t We Ia yoing Geneva ‘ 
1 listened. The ¢ Phere e 2] tior ere é 
M I t t Switze I 1 } t ! \; ‘ 
ng Missior estos und Sol can ju en ‘ i 
it he wasent a re Adr i A r ‘ 
between an Ambassador and a Consul mebody Makes a mt at it being 
Well, there was three of them from the Diplomatic end, more 
ee from the Army, headed by General Nolan and Major Commander Hartle 
~ ng, and three from the Navy Aviation -we dident took me up on the Bridge and ; ‘ 
send any over, because in case something broke out at owed me this wonderful boat. Betwee & 
home we might need both of them Well, they were all a he and M e and Higgins and the ¢ 
tine Dunc! There Was two fine he ar Adn rals Admiral | nyinee they manipulate this olet 
Hilary Jones and Admiral Andy Long. On account of it big as the state of Rhode I 
being rough we dident see much of them. But when it t ting its way acr the Atlant 
eared off everybody thought we had stopped somewhere Here are some facts that mig 
and picked two new customers. Then we had as the third bye f interest te u, M Pres 
member of the naval forces your old Skipper Captain dent, as you were up in B 
Andrews of the old Republican Tug Mayflower. He was the time, and as you were 
amazed at the size of the ocean, said he thought the old) so muc trouble with the P f 
Potomac was big down around the mouth, but that thishad men that I doubt if you heard 
be what the Le than was ¢ r 
It vas a splendid idea of irs, M Pres ent, give- the \ The ~ +4 
ny those lellows some s¢ ¢ e like this; and even if the areas of U isand 1 our mer? 
nference don’t get anywhere, which it perhaps won't, across and never lost a one lhe 
this trip on the ocean will always be remembered by nave taken as many as |v thousand 
ese three jolly old Salts Allan Delles and Dorss at : | They sley n rela 
| ason were e otne wi ndidate 1 ¢ ip! a that is, d-he it | ] 
Diploma } Ir. Gibson vas sley } three ¢ ere 
Now you are sending these fe ‘ f ere ta men, & eu I woul ‘ 
} it dissarming Now just use ou Vv? idgemer ked see somebody dig me 
Can you picture these Army and Navy fe Ws being en- ol my Dunk the other day at the 
thusiastic for dissarming? Can you see Andy and Hilary end of 8 irs, War or no Wa 





gS e ES : % 
mn LNG ha sate mai 


There is Onty One Way They Could Ever Have Made This Strike a Success From a Transportation Standpoint and That is if They Had Just Punctures 
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RACHREEUL SPANS 


The Romance of Modern Bridge Building 











& 
MILLION years so ago, the story runs, three old 
monkeys sat chattering on the brink of a precipice. 

Far below foamed a river. Across from them, 

han any monkey could jump, lay the other bank. 

It was maddening. All the monkey food had been eaten 
n the side on which they sat. Juicy fruit and berries 


ed in the sunshine just beyond the abyss. 


‘What shall we do?” rose the mourn- 





‘You can’t mean the cables?” I asked, aghast at such 
a question from a really well-educated person. 
“Cables? Is that what they are?” 
“They hold up the bridge!” I exclaimed. 
trusses do is to distribute the load uniformly along the 
cables which carry the whole thing to the towers at each 


end Of course that was an extreme case, though true. 








ful whine on every | Hungry baby 
monkeys screeched rilly, but in the [ 
wing weakness of famine. | 
Final e patriarch of the tribe | 





f and W iddled toa stout 





ipling near the edge. Py swift signs he 
strong ape belly-down and 
with his back to the 


pping the trunk, 








goal across the gap. A second monkey 
asped t first monkey ‘s tail. And so 
until over the dizzy cliff hung an 
N swing!” shrieked the aged one 

, lless lingo 
rhe chain s Presently the end 
monke au vatly wrapping his 
sbout a the other side 
p tir nd seared, the chain held tight. 
The youn monkeys seurried across. 
Mothers and babies followed. Last of all 
trotted the monkey sage. The strong ape 


ed his hold, and the chain swung clear. 
; the first suspension bridge at the 
of } istory. 
Eons passed. The anthropoids stood 


erect and tailless. Their species multi- 
Tribal swarms, called 
globe. A kind of mad- 


bred by this arrangement, 


rmously. 
cities, dotted the 
ness, possibly 

ed the individuals of these swarms. 


\ passion to move, to travel to and 


to migrate and return, was the form 
madness tool Semiautomatons, 
ed railways and automobiles, fed the 


A Bridge by the River’s Brim 


i pe RE grew up an intolerance of de- 
lay Such as rivers, or ravines, or deep 
alleys might cause. This intolerance 





was not the pressure of real necessity 
that had animated the original monkeys. 
creation of innumerable 


bridges. Now no rive 


Yet it led to tne 


man’s good land 








gigantic spans of 


“All the 


WARD C. BAIRD, im Collaboration With FITZHUGH GREEN 


On the other hand, there 


the average person should know 


away, where it belonged. 
real reason why 
about bridges. 
“They're only a means to an end, anyway,” 
told with more truth than justice. 
them. 


Is no 
much 


I was once 
“One can’t picnic on 
And usually you can’t even see when you get on 














top of the big ones. Why, they’re not mu than 
tunnels, except that they e hand- 

somer pictures!” 
] From the casual point of view this is 
so. The traveler, dashing eagerly to his 
destination or speeding homeward after 


a hard day’s work, catches only the noise 
and blur of bridge girders as they flit by 
Frantic 


encourage philosophic re 


pace of modern life does not 


flection on the 





wonders of the world in which we move 
Telephone, radio, movies, airplanes, auto- 
them all for 


mobiles, bridges—we take 


granted now. Indeed, we haven’t time 
to analyze the scientific minutizw behind 
them. And when occasionally we do bone 
little of the } I 


ighbrow stull, we 
may find ourselves out-of-date within a 


up a , 
month. 

Yes, this viewpoint 
taken toward our modern 


may also be just]; 


pridyges, wn 





are simply another mira 





t 
They are staggeringly big: and the feat 
of building one of the biggest makes a 
thrilling story. But the same m be 


said of an ocean liner, or a dirigible, or a 


tunnel under the Hu 








The Rich Man’s Bridge 
\V HAT, then, is there that warrants 
more than a passive 


the titan structures our bridge engineers 








erect? 

In the first place, it has been my 
rience that the true significance of bridges 
rarely gets home. I remember, several 
years ago, when I was called upor 
design and supervise the building of the 
Mountain-Hudson River Bridge 
York. The first 


bridge at this site was obtained in 186% 


Bear 
above New 


But financial and other difficulties proved 
insuperable obstacles until early in 
when the enormous growth of highway 
traffic made such a bridge a positive ne 


cessity. 





between 


The main span of 1632 feet 





s without its quota of 


tee] or concrete the towers over which the cable ran, 
. > , , Erecting the Main Span of the Bear Mountain Bridge and Laying a Concrete 3 1 j , | : 
y t ty fr 1a , »] 20, > gest suspensio ridge 
l 1 long s from the monkey Diasin e tha Share Sanus classe¢ it the longe uspension bridge 
ige by ta l-and-tail to the graceful in the world. 
metal span of today. Yet the final achievement has had Another sample of the same sort of thing arose some years Support of several wealthy men made the bridge finally 
iW wind finish-—that is, if it may be called a finish. ago, soon after a bad bridge disaster possible—whence it came to be known locally by the cate} 


bridge building was largely guesswork. 


juire Whipple’s treati 


marked tne 


se on computation of stresses in 
t} 


1e exact science of 


Now 


f a bridge, save for the crushing limit 


vear beginning of 


nputing bridge stresses in advance. there is no 


mit to the length « 
teel and stone. 

around 1800 feet in span have been 

1 River Bridge, s 


bridges 


yuilt. The new Hud omewhere between 





170th and 185th streets, will have a suspension of nearly 
10 fee If San Francisco and Oakland are joined by 
ria icture rather than by tunnel, the main span will 





uddenly—so violently I might say—has this last 


eneration of bridges developed that the average person 


arcely realizes the magnitude or sublimity of accom- 

shment by our modern engineers. 

\ friend of mine who used to come in across the Brooklyn 
ridge fell one day to discussing with me the Manhattan 


Bridge, the gradual completion of which was visible just 


Indows. 





When a bridge is planned the mathematical work is 
recorded on numerous sheets of paper, which form the 
basis of all the working drawings. This record is known as 
the ‘stress sheet,”’ or sometimes, the “strain sheet.” 

At the time I speak of, one of the prominent construction 
companies was engaged in erecting a big bridge across the 
Ohio River. The risk was very great. 
that the work be rushed, owing to the imminence of serious 
floods. High water might wash out the falsework under 
the uncompleted spans and drop the steel work into the 
To save time, the huge temporary movable frame- 
work for handling heavy steel members was shifted in a 
high wind. While temporarily unlashed it was caught by 
a severe gust and so tilted that it crushed the falsework 
on the leeside. The nearly completed span, together with 
crane and falsework, plunged into the river. 

A storm of criticism was directed against the company. 


It was necessary 


river. 


One newspaper published the startling fact that “there 
The public 
promptly seized this scare head as evidence of gross care- 
Yet ] ] 


led strain sheet was simply an 
office record in the bridge company’s files, about 700 miles 


was not even a strain sheet out on the work.” 


lessness the so-cal 


phrase—‘‘ The rich man’s bridge.’’”. Of course such a term 
was misleading. The success of the bridge depended upon 
its use by everybody. 

But the term struck home, as was evidenced by the 
Mountain Park 


ney rose stee] 


remark of a visitor to the near-by Bear 






The main cables had just been strung. 
from shore to the tops of the towers; thence in long 
drooping curves across the river. There was none of the 
underwork; it was yet to be suspended. 

The visitor looked at the c 





e’s sharp incline, then took 


in its curve. He shook his head. ‘‘That’s a rich man’s 
bridge, all right,”’ he said. 

“Why?” inquired his companion. 

“Why? 
them grades!” 


It really requires cold, hard stati 


} 


Say,” in disgust, “‘no flivver could ever make 





ics to drive home how 
large the bridges bulk in our national life. Contemplate 
for a moment the terrific investment in many cases: $15,- 
000,000 for the Hell Gate Bridge; $25,094,577 for the 
Brooklyn Bridge; $31,084,705 for the Manhattan Bridge. 


Figures indicating the use to which such bridges are pu 





are just as impressive; in one day the actu 
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CONIEVAIC AIND Tile COLONEL 









































r “Vil eyimental post of command was in a It “all JB IN 5 — ago, but they’ve been waiting for confirmation. The 
house across the street [rom a ruined store V Comea»r ° aGiSOM Boches have broken through on a five-hundred 
4 i windows were barricaded with boards yard front and are clear back to the guns. Tl 
which blanket ad been nailed and the doors ILLUSTRATED Br ALBIN HENWNI G brigade commander directs you to restore the sit 
protected a kine lation immediately 
é ile built of sand ‘Well, what does he think I’m going to do ere and 
Z All this w had be captured? I suppose after that bright remark he we 
! irelully done byt back to bed!”’ This is not the proper thing for a colonel to 
Germans wher e hous say about his superior in the ink f but 
I er their ter the colonel had had no sleep for a long time. Moreover, he 
ind the Americar was not a young man i weel 
vere now profiting by of fighting was wearing | 
In the ny m of the n! ! 1ed 
pounded « portable ‘WI r 
typewriters, gettir ou ! se Farm 
lt i e next day 
i a i r making ree ott é 
ports on what had beet e anothe | 
i mp neg n tne way su n tne 
leant Ip the sector 1 one na 
ly i i room the *Map,n eye! vared 
( hei wa aking oll nis colone What he 
boots and going to be t ( 
He had had but a few lo to show it to 
Irs eep since the n It ult 
Dig Crermal ittac: i and stones t 
eek ago, and ne felt and the place 
t between now and d h Boche 
four ¢ Ck when he tne 1d and 
must be at the tei nd wt ’ 
phone t direct t ! re r i 
1 ane would be a ead 
od time to rest 
( fron the é 
I ter ‘ ? thie 
inal had e me he 
ni be e regime N 
nr and t n ‘ 
hat ould be i r Ir 
iCr ! nt B he iround Was 
1 Yank would both stay under inve to then 
ver and let each other alone. ne eared his 
A gust of wind rushed into the 
ng room and sent maps and 1id he, ‘‘there’s 
paper fy ing. On the wings of orde that came 
this gust arrived a breathless m that farn 
mar ch coat covered dus} He must 
I his helmet over way up there.’ 
ne ear im up!’ snapped 
Shut the door velled the the colonel. 
three ofhies fficer tor down 
The newcome eaped across pened the door 
thefloort ne table id leaning ““The Boches!"' He Croaked. ‘‘The Boches Have Busted Through!"’ and then fought } 
¢ r streamed ut I'he rain was f ng 
from | licker over the papers thereon, he **The Boches came in and we went out,” he said thickly. now in torrents, ciless downpour with the 
tried to speak, but could not find breath. Oneof his hands ‘‘They were on top of us before we knew it force and volume lhunder pealed 1 t 
still clutched a pistol, and the officer at whom the pistol “Stand up like a man!” barked the colonel. What's ning flashed. At times the wind would blow strongly from 
pointed promptly arose and changed sides of the table. the matter with you? Are you drunk?” the north and at such moments the officer ild hear a 
‘Put up that gun!”’ he cried “I’m hit,” said the other. He seemed to collapse as _ far-off rattling, as one hears a distant trolley car passing a 
The newcomer choked, swallowed once or twice, and though some invisible hand had smitten him. The others cross-over. Machine guns were going up there in the wet 
hen found words picked him up and carried him across the hall to the table woods and men were killing one another 
Phe Boches!”’ he croaked. ‘“*The Boches have busted in the room where the staff ate. They lit matches, one A fiash of lightning showed the officer what he was see} 
hrough! after the other, for light, while the others tore off the ing—a building with the sign: Aux Galeries de Paris. Bor 
Well, shut t loor anyway!” said the three officers. wounded man’s trench coat and ripped away blouse and _neterie, Mercerie. It was a dry-goods store, the door 
One of them got hastily up and did it himself, not forget- shirt. They saw then that there were no heartbeats. The partially blocked with the débris from the upper stories of 
ting to let a bar down across it. messenger had been shot somewhere in the abdomen or the house. Within slept a number of men on the shelves 
‘I’m Haskins, G Company,” said the newcomer. ‘The _ hips, for his breeches and boots were a mass of blood. The that had held the rolls of cloth. The shelves made good 
Boches came over just before dark and kicked us out of wound they could not find. What mattered it? The mes- bunks and were fairly dry. The officer's flash light showed 
Heurtebise Farm. We fell back to the wheat field and came —senger was dead. They covered him with his trench coat him the way in, and then, after a short search, he discov 
inder a cross fire from the woods. It took us till now to and went back to the colonel. ered the man he sought 
nd out that the second battalion was gone completely.” “Try the phone,” said the colonel when the officers had “Get up!” said the officer, shaking the othe y the 
Get up the colonel,” said one of the officers, “‘and start told all. ‘‘See if we can get any dope that way.” shoulder. ‘‘Come out of that!” 
he vires buzzing to Major Scott to jump in there and The man nearest the instrument picked it up and ground “Gahn!” said the soldier sleepily I just come offn 
plug the va the crank. duty.” 
lhe ein on Scott's battalion now,”’ said the man who “Hello!” he said. ‘Hello, there! Give me Blackball!” “Get up!”’ cried the officer, and dragged the soldie 
had brought the news. “There’s no wire communication This was the code name for Heurtebise Farm. Theinstru- bodily from his shelf. “‘Snap out of it now! TI slonel 
inywhere. The central was in Heurtebise and the Boches ment buzzed and after a half minute the speaker hung the wants you to guide him up to the farm.” 
ive got receiver back on the hook ‘Judas H. Priest!’’ muttered the soldier \ man don’t 
rhe colonel came in then, his boots in his hand ‘Central says that all lines north have been out for half never have a minute to himself!’’ The soldier dressed 
Let's |} all about this,” he said, sitting down on a an hour.” that is to say, he put on his helmet, for he had been sleep 





“Just hand me 


1 beginning to pull on his boots. 





llr ar 
the lining to my trench coat, will you, Jenkins? I'll prob- 
have to sit up all night and it’s yoing to be cold. Now 
= 
The messengs f dis r leaned against the table and 
‘ ved ! head ¢ gt Ss me 


“Well, we'll go up and see what we can do personally. 
We can’t have the Boches on our backs. 


the brigade.” 


teport this to 
The colonel went on pulling on his boots 
coat and gas mask. 

“The brigade,” said the man at the phone after a time, 
} rom the French twenty minutes 


and got into trench 





“savs they got the “ dat 


belted on a pistol, adjusted his gas mask and 


ing full pack 
took down a semicircular sack that 





( was ended t 1 
sho-sho, or auto-rifle ammunition 

“Come on!’ the otheer ‘What are ud 

‘Jus’ gettin’ ready, sir,”’ replied th iidier. The two of 
hem clambered over the tumbled beams and plaster at 
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The four officers went down the street with Ethan Cram Three flash lights gleamed and showed a wagon loaded mel. The nan 
in their mia \ t tral! tnat had ittered up and with the nh oi a pontoon, and two dead horses iney Continued on Page 4 
silat iain — niga — _ 




















Was a Muttered Exciamation, and Then the Colonel Feit a Bottle Being Thrust Between His Lis 
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fl Collector of Friendships 


IS 


Ir mani- 
ation of loy- 


tor memory, 





convul 


3 
Clai TUX 





As a matter of 





tnere was no 





eak between 


Wilson and House 
it rather a 





y, almost im- 


perceptible drift 






apart; and the ex 
act reason for the 


il rift in their 


elations is, and in all probability always will be, 
cause the one person who knew, Woodrow Wil- 





rr 


eer tee ee” 








































of» certain By ARTMUR D. HWOWDEN SMUT Tal oe 


of State Lansing’s 


lisloyalty. Wilsor 


t 


one 


when 





his confidence had 
been misused. He 
as, like all men 


a) rl of S( ing 
able I ching 





anger and con- 





answer in nis 





place Hethought 


5 99 ye HEDS be OE WE Peo > 












culty bot 


regarded 
regaraed 





lal, Something Oo 





be ironed out and 





forgotten For its 





occurrence I was 





responsible By 











Lansing, Secretary of State; 


undeter- 


in, apparently went to his grave without having confided 


to a soul the circumstances which moved him to withdraw 


4 
e confidence he had imposed in Heuse for eight years. If 


Wilson told anyone what offended or antagonized him, he 


told his wife, and there is authority for believing that he did 


not mention it to her. 


mouthed in some ways, and whether he 
was justified or not in his resentment 


f 
against House, it is indubitable that it 
was a source of sorrow tohim. Hedidn’t 


want to talk about it or think about it. 
The recollection of it seemed to make 
him uncomfortable 


Wilson’s Side Unrevealed 


ANKLY, then, it is unfair to 
pretend to tell glibly the story of the 
mination of this famous friendship 
It is more than that; it is unfair to 
memory and to House’s repu- 
tation, and those who lend themselves 
ich efforts must be responsible for a 
ersion of history. But several facts 
influenced Wilson’s conduct to- 

{ Liouse are ascertainable, and when 
e set in order they shed sufficient 

on the whole episode to make his 


reasonably comprehensible. We 





r e at least a glimmer of the mental 
esses which influenced his conelu- 

n that Colonel House was either un- 
f 


of his trust or else so out of 


v with his aims as to be unde- 


| eat, in justice to the dead 
Ne not know his side of 
‘ | ne ad eve spoke! tne 


He was extraordinarily 


( 


] 


1ose- 


The First Group Photograph of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace. Left to Right: Colonel E. M. House; Robert 
President Wilson; Henry White; General Tasker H. Bliss 


a very different complexion. But he did not speak. Why? 
If House indeed had acted toward him dishonorably, had 
violated his confidence, was it not almost incumbent upon 
him, by virtue of his great office, of the world interests 
hinging upon his actions, to say as much openly? Should 
he not have branded publicly a man, nominated as his 
plenipotentiary, who was disloyal? Remember, the Presi- 


dent did not shrink from showing his feeling about 








the fall of 1917 my 
journalistic con 
nectior wit! 
House had become sufficiently intimate for me to suggest 
to him that I should write a biography which would sat 


isfy the growing curiosity regarding the man whose mys 
terious power, exercised without the responsibility of office, 


was rousing much discussion, especially among Repul 
cans discussion which occasionally developed into uneasi 
ness and suspicion. I urged upon him that, with the cour 
at war and considering the important share he was taking 
in the organization of the national de 
fense and formulaticn of foreign policy 
it was only fair he should come out int 


the open and give his critics a mark t 
snoot at. 

His first reaction, I remember, was a 
query as to the effect such a book would 


have upon the President 





‘I can’t do anything that would em 


yarrass the President,”’ he insisted. 
‘*How can it embarrass the President 
to tell the truth about you?” I replied 


How can it harm him to blast away a 
the insinuations and aspersions upon 
you, which aim to discredit him for em 
] ng you?” 


aiked the matter over severa 





he discussed it with a number 





of his friends. The decision was in fay 


of my suggestion, and we wrote the book 
off and on, that winter. The method of 
work we followed was to thresh out | 
career, a phase or episode at a time, 
the little study in Fast Fifty-third Street 
New York 


chapter, have it set up, and the colone 


Then I would write a 
would go at the galley proof with | 
pencil. He was quite ill that winter 


influenza, I think it was —and for wee 





President and Mrs. Wilson With Colonel House Upon Their Return From rey HOS Atta 





the Peace Conference 
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.’ HIS time, the summer of 1918, the Govern- 





The |} was f ed ¢ ! d18, ar g tha 
—- - . 
ieee anac neice a data. ea Cel tea | “EN 2... 
dea ymmiment CAUSE ‘ 11e¢d ft t Nit A i 
me the eif House had made M 914, to avert the , Pry 
hu ean War he i See! ! f tical ho 
ng lemor ited i S perce n, mor f Louse 
i nce, of the pe Is inne toward Ww ru eWa i f ‘ 
r Ist as his capacity f inging b at ther r 
iny major problem wa wn b e way in w 1} 1 ‘ 
earded the Kaiser a mont efore Ar A | 
i ) e named Seraj¢ ¢ 4 
e menace he preached against, but the leade y r 
France, ar 1 lesser degree e Ing abinet 
; me Ca i not shot Gaston Calmette or whe pres 
¢ fH ‘ sit to Paris, it hare ssible an ) r ‘ lexicar Party Pressure 
krer men mig ea e to Bu House i Irie 
i PSS Was it dv K Or ‘ Ir | W | 
ela ns ps y,é t i i Z 
l nN WJ yt I hin Nia i n A 4 Msi ‘ 
i ry re 
‘ thew - 
la JUalrre A 
Y; ise ‘ 
whe 
ng W f Alance Bu 
1 IT D 4 
t mply that t 
ave m only tempora 
ire, he passed ove ‘ 
ense as he deen 
and ) som ¢ 
montns tnereatte 
| 
and House remains 
the unbeatabie lear 
Colonel and Mrs. House Leaving the 
ne ad ef r ersailles After Signing of the Pea 
NM 
he next incident w f t 
I also chanced see some . 
fore House w i 











a n con President Wilson Talking to an 
menced there English Admiral Just After He 
wa mit Left the Boat That Carried Him 
atl , ' the Back to France From England 
W t House 
The Presider mself never referred to it with 
( nel House ex ept when House brought it int 
( ersation, and then his remarks were entirei 
! mmittal. Among men who were considered 

f se to him, there was a disposition to treat 

with vert hostility. And this attitude culmi 

nated in an intimation to Colonel House, and a 

t e statement to the publisher, that the Ad- 

ministration cons it would be to the best in 

erests of the ¢ f The Real Colonel House 
iwn fron lat 


) 
! ? exerted an iron control over every aspect 
‘ I n the stride 


nt mood of patriotism which 








pt all classes a hint was sufficient to induce 
ial to accept the harshest ruling wit! 
1 n if coupled with a statement that the 
i nal interests demanded it Neither Colone 
ise! he publisher nor myself dreamed of op 
e Wh e House ind only some e tf —— 
‘ ne got t 


as aut 





President 


and Mrs 


Wilson 


on 


the 


Br 


idge 


of 


the 








/ 
Hort y 


OES viv Ss 


~—T wero 


4 


two women of 


diverse tastes, 


occu 


pations and disposi- 


tio! remain friends for 
twenty-five years with never a misunder- 
tanding, you may be sure there is be- 
een them not only confidence but a 
espected reserve. You may also be sure that neither tries 
to change the other or direct her course, no matter with 


Mutual advice 
criticisms are suppressed, for friendship flourishes on 
Nor is there much outward demonstration. 


vhat deprecation and dismay it is viewed. 
ana 
neither diet 
and the like fond terms are not large 

But deep within the heart of each 
the knowledge that in any pinch of circumstance the 


‘Dear’ and ‘darling’ 


in their vocabularies. 


other is ready to be a rock of safety, an aid, a comfort, a 


strong and aggressive ally 


“Of course it’s true, Mr. Pagett,”’ said Margaret Atkin- 
‘It’s exactly the way Cora Mayo and I stand to 
but I think it sounds sort of stilted, and I don’t 
our play. Erica, so far, isn’t the sort 
who makes set speeches on friendship. That’s my feeling 
about It's literary 
And yet 

She paused and looked at him uncertainly. This young 
Pagett had an idea oh, a distinct idea. Fora good part in 
y Margaret Atkinson would cheerfully have parted 
with her shining brown hair, from which she so carefully 
plucked the i 


presently tl 


son 
each other; 
believe it belongs in y 
whole thing 


the not quite human. 








OCCAaSIO 


gray thread 





let's go on,” she said ‘I've 


at I must keep 


an appointment 


She looked at the clock. This lad mustn’t think that he 
ould take up her whole afternoon. Besides, she really 
id an appointment - Henry Torrey was coming 

Paul Pagett picked up his script and went on reading 








He read very weil, he made his points, he kept the thing 
lear. Margaret, listening, was more and more interested. 
Oh, she would go over it alone, later, and take it line by 
e, page by page, scene by scene, and consider every least 
possibility. Heavens, how she hoped it might be worth 
ing! She had been out of an engagement since the 

fall. And she was sick and tired of small parts, of 

told that her type was the purely cerebral, that she 





couldn't play women of passion and feeling. Someone 
lamented to that there were no 

oines, no New York Mrs. Alvings, nor 
Detroit Heddas, nor Long 'sland Noras, because she would 
That w 


greatest nit in ar 


not long ago had her 


Ibsen her 


modern 


so magnificently as because, years 


had made her [Ibsen revival! 
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By Sophie Kerr 


Ibsen! 


No 


She’d been tarred with Ibsenity ever since. 
manager could see her doing anything else. 

She began to listen more carefully, and as she listened 
she became more and more certain that this play was 
worth while, a big thing. 

When the last scene ended, young Pagett wiped his fore- 
head, trembling with the excitement of his climax. His 
tired boy’s eyes appealed to her to be gentle with him. 
But she, too, was genuinely moved. 

“It’s new and it’s big,” 
the best of it.” 

“‘T wrote it for you; I’ve always admired your work so 
much. Every time you've been in a show since I’ve been 
old enough to go to the theater, I’ve gone to see you. 
You've never had a part that let you use your power. 
You—you'’re great, you know, Miss Atkinson.” 

Her smile was a little twisted. ‘I’ve done my best with 
everything I had to work on. But I haven't had what I 
wanted. Now will you leave this script with me and let 
me think it over?” 

“But you won’t keep it very long, will you? 
anxious.” 

“Don’t worry. I’m just as anxious as you are —a great 
deal more anxious, I imagine, to get a big part, a real part. 
If Erica’s that part I won’t lose any time with her.” 

**T hope you'll think she is.” 

He laid the script in her hands reluctantly and took 
himself off. Margaret hurried into her bedroom, slipped 
out of her soft lace-and-satin house dress —-made by her 
own hands from a couple of old evening gowns and put 
on a trim coat and skirt, a blouse with fresh creamy white 
frills, a little close hat with youth in its outline. Clean 
gloves, a yellow rose to pin in the fur about her throat 


she said. ‘‘And it’s true that’s 


I'll be so 


now she was ready. She 


went back to the other tiny 


opinion. This came out of 
the one I tol 
*H’'m 
“I’m afraid to hope 
marvelous part for me -t 
long bitter experience 


hi 


POST 


There was a mirror by the door, and she looked 
She would easily pass as thirty 


room 


mac 


le 
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She 
Cared More forHim 
Than He for 
and Suddenly 


Feit That 


She 


Her, 


which, with a bath and a closet-kit 


her apartment — beat 


drew it up again. 


up tl 
straightened the books and magazines, pul 
the shade a little; 


perhaps 





then, with a shrug at her 


stwenty 


only, as she grimly thought, “If I were real] 


seven I could pass as nineteen.”’ 


She 


7 
I 


( 


ywaeret 


and thanked heaven for giving her such a 


straight and slender and fine skinned ar 
But was such a good nose, perhaps, a handicap? 


a white 


the 


Day Lost its Luster 


ner 


1ette, 


anit 
1 into it 
st er 
y twenty 
i ne nose 
rood one 
» If t 


had been pert and snub, she might have made a great hit 


in comedy. If it had been ever so sli 


“I'm getting too old 
but he 


Margaret. 
sensibly. 


erty?” 
ie May be so: 


should I allow others? 


Cora and I, exactly.” 


‘I don’t know 
‘*My dear man, 


He glance 1 at 
the 


j 
A 


wor 


ag 








igntly aquiline, she 
might have gone in definitely for tragedy. But a straig 
nose was so damnably intellectual. She smiled at her 
foolishness, sat down at her desk and hunte that 
place in young Pagett’s script where he descr end- 
ship between two women, and began to copy 
Before she was quite done Henry Torrey rang her be 
and presently appeared, a man of middle age, tall, wide 
shouldered but not heavy, his face square and imperturb 
able, his tailor unobtrusively but surely the best 
for three flights of stairs,”’ he said, 
was not out of breath 
“The higher the flat, the lower the price,”’ returned 
She was so glad to see him she couldn't answe 
“Don’t you think you swagger a little about your pov- 
but I’m never allowed to forget it: wl 
And now that we've had this inte 
change of sparkling repartee, please sit down and rest you 
elderly bones until I finish this.” With the last words 
written, she read the paragraph to him. ‘‘ There we are 
Mrs. Mayo well enough to say 
I made an assertion; I didn't ask vou 
that young ¢ hap’s new 
you about.” 
any good? 
It looks like a good play and a 
he part I've lor ged for t n 
warns me that if I burble on like 
that about it, it’s sure to be a } opeless failure If it 
Oh, well, come along and let's have our walk.”’ 
her shrewdly, hearing the per esire | 
s. But he never probed. Instead, he he 


6 


li LS SHkRVED 





~ 


— 


ape te 


- 


Spe ser es 
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, Cora rather earls she said was worse, but no one minded. She x 
H ‘Mav I ser imy car to take you ne aS 1 | té gentle, a strange mbinatior And t 
* ‘No; thanks just as much. I'm going to wa iraws liking and interest even from casual acqua " 
pi “Then I'll send it to bring you home She came to meet Margaret ssed her, ga 
‘No; I don’t know what time I'll want te me home most comfortable chair, pushed a cu yn unde 

But it’s awfully kind and thoughtful."’ She kept her voice ‘* Dallas sent you his love and said he hated to mis ) I e tha ye 

ind manner casual, as if shé¢ hardly knew him she would put ne Knew how giad wed be he wasn t here 
} him know that his bachelorhood was safe with her ‘*He’s a lamb! If all husbands were as Da 
‘ He hesitated. “I hate to have you picking up any sort acquire one.”’ 
} wildeat taxi at night.” ‘How about Henry? He 100 a good bet I { 
: ‘It’s perfectly safe I’ve done it all my life. Please “My dear—frankly--Henry is not looking fo 
t jon’t bother about me He enjoys talking to me, dancing with me, dining and tea But M 
; He did not answer, made a little sound of mock despair, ing with me on alternate Thursdays, and perfect é i 
; and they went back to her apartment. ‘*Won’'t you take’ willing to pay for these p] es, as well as fe \ 
) the car?” he asked her at the door ‘No? When shall we rect gifts as flowers, books andy lore of me l 
' have dinner and more dancing? Next Thursday? I'll call annoy and embarrass Henry She looked d t 

r you at nail-past seven.” (‘ora as she spoke | 
t shut the door behind him and put her hands Knowing that her 

; over her eye I'maf ‘a real fool friend would under 
‘ Oh, if I can on eep f f him and stand all that 

ng him see! It nu too tond ol 
‘ him.”” She sagged a t suppressed 
i weariness then she pulled herself up sharply, went t 
i dress for dinner. She couldn’t afford to waste the freshness 
j of her new blouse on a dinner with Cora cesolutely she 
; Li nted out one of those | dresses 

that hang in the wardr of every 

woman of small means and mucl ' 





She Began to Listen More Carefully, and as She Listened She Became More and More Certain Tha This » Was W hw 





















per he d 


1 the tower of 


high on 
Notre Dame de la 
Garde—the Chure} 


, whie 
ver Mar ” 
and the sweey] 
ts rock-dottes 
traversing a 
telescope And as a 
planist 

Keys to 


Spans tne 
blend their 


notes into 


a single 
cnord, so his ie 
would gather up the 


lean yout hs, sul- 


n and white 


wno lounge 


the throng 








Cannébiere the 
oung man who took 


a deck 


chair upon the bridge 


b > r 
IS Cast in 


of a little steamer 
vas coming in past the Chateau d’If 


in white muslin who sat upon 


ad the gir 


toad 





a garden parapet above the Corniche 

and swung a foot and swore. A triangle, 

vith sides a couple of miles long and more, but a single and 
ymmetrical figure for all that, in the geometry of chance. 


‘Zut!"’ suid the girl who swore. Her vocabulary was 


veak, but her spirit was very willing. ‘‘Sacré bleu!’’ She 
paused and groped. ‘‘ Damn!” she found, and repeated it 
twice 
Below her and across the road, the land fell away in 
pes of lavish summer green, with villas ornate as wed 


ding cakes, thrusting up their stucco turrets and minarets 
terranean blue The gar 
ended at a point some twelve feet 


which basked below. 
aen in which she sat 
ad; its 
sloped steeply to the wide cobbled gutter and the top of it 
The great morning light of 


retaining wall, of rough-hewed granite, 


made a parapet to the garden. 
the Midi 


‘I'll go mad,” sa 


was over it all 

id Annette O’Brien. ‘I'll kill myself!” 

Her angry eyes, which had seen eighteen years of sheltered 

and lovingly restricted life, sought up and down the road, 
ng to the left toward the ealdron of the city, as though 
‘arch of a third resource. They fell, too, upon the sur- 





ace of the wall that withheld the garden from the road. 
[ only norr issue from the garden was by the great 
gate of th irriage drive away to her right, where an inex- 

ible porter had a lodge; but—the wall itself was a gate! 
it was a superb piece of masonry, rugged as a crag, not 


much more difficult than a staircase for young limbs 


Annette nodded her head, twice, slowly. 





in away! . 

And thereupon the anger ebbed from her eyes; she be- 
ame s thoughtful. She was a slender girl, and 
those w her and served her had so designed the 
outward fashion of her that the fluffery of muslin did not 
onceal the litheness and strength of her youth. The 
french mother whom she had not known had bequeathed 
her the brown hair with the shimmer of bronze in it, 
sugh not the bob in which she wore it; and her eyes were 

t slue eyes of Irish father, whom she only dimly re- 
membered. Paris grafted upon Limerick, the clear and 
( ng yn of the Gaul enlarged to scan the dream world 
e Cr hese were what her Uncle St. Laure and 
Madame St. Laure, his wife, had taken to their bosoms and 


marriage negotiations are in 
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““Tonight!"' She Was 
“‘Me and a Suitcase!"’ 


“That's What I'll Do,’’ She Said. 
Murmuring to Herself in English 


order. That very afternoon there was to be a visit from 
the parents of Gaston Masurier, he of the sleek black hair, 

She would not 
be there; it would not have been duns les But 
her fortune would be there, her education, her accomplish- 


the fat pink cheeks, the shoe-button eyes 


forme 


ments, all her marketable assets except her soul and the 
young body which it fired and fretted. 

‘“‘That’s what I'll do,”’ she said. ‘“‘Tonight!’’ She was 
murmuring to herself in English. ‘‘Me and a suitcase! 
I'll go to London and get work. I—I’ll” 
ran across her horizon; the last flashed lik 
“T’ll go on the stage!”’ 

That, of course, clinched it. 
every difficulty solved, her face shining. What does eight- 
een need more than a goal? The glow of purpose was still 
upon her when her aunt called her from the veranda. 

Madame St. Laure was all that a good, wealthy and con- 
ventional woman in the forties should be. It is not evil or 
absurd to be plump, with more than a shading of black 
mustache, to be lavish with face powder and architectural 
as to the coiffure. Perhaps the Queen of Sheba was like 
that; we have no evidence to show that she wasn’t. And 
with it all, she loved Annette with a fussy anxious pride in 
her prettiness and spirit, the while she strove with guidance 
and restraint to remake her after her own image. 

‘It will be luncheon time in a few minutes,”’ she called 
in her deep round voice with the full vowels of the south. 
‘‘And again you have no hat, in all this sun! You with 
Come in, dear, at once, before you are 


vista after vista 


e a revelation 


She sat up on the parapet, 


your complexion! 
tanned to leather! 

Annette rose and went across the garden toward her, 
Already 


aly supe 


} } } 


smiling a little in the light of her inspiration, 


oned 


} f y } . . } } 
she had a sense of k riority tothis well-intent 


hers, as of someone to whom vivid experiences are 
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due and imminent. ‘I like the sun,” she said rhere are 
some people who take sun baths all over.”’ 
“Yes,” said Madame St. Laure; 


And fishes do not wear bathing costumes 


“dogs and cats do also, 
But of Chris- 
tians we do not talk such nonsense. Supposing you were to 
come out freckled like the 
tell you, for the thousandth time 
“The millionth, at murmt 


nette, but still she smiled. 


belly of a quail! I 


least,”’ An- 


irea 
a young ¢ cannot 
be too careful of herself at all 
times. And for you, now es- 
pec ially ; 

Madame St. Laure broke 


off and eyed her niece keenly. 




























themselves were packed off elsev 


rut 
»UT 


with Annette it was difficult to be 
sure; her disconcerting frankn 
many matte ’s went with an equally disconcerting na 
upon many 
‘Yes,’ said Madame St. Laure firmly; ‘‘now especia 
since you insist. And it is I who will tell you why when t} 
fit time arrives. But in the 
“Yes,” said Annette. ‘‘There will be time enough to 


learn to go without luncheon 


others 


meantime ur eor 


“You are inexplicable,’”’ said her aunt ‘Is it growing 
I ask myself. But come 


she was the cousin of Aun 


pains? 

Cousin Clarice 
tall spinster, very bony, with a mobile face and heavy eye 
brows, was at luncheon. She drew 
played accompaniments and could join acceptably 
conversation. 

“IT watched you while you were musing on the wal 
Annette,”’ she said, with her toothy smile 
have sketched you like that. You needed only 

**She needed a hat,” said Madame St. La 

**Yes, of course,’’ agreed Cousin Cl = 





thinking of that just then—something els« 

‘*What did I need?”’ demanded Annette 

‘““A Romeo,”’ smiled Cousin Clarice 

“Yes,” said Arnette calmly; ‘it would certainly make 
things more interesting.” 

Then Madame St. Laure intervened crushingls 
conversation broke off, snapped like the stem 
Laurence’s lily. Annette heard her 
but the glow was still in her face 


without interruption, 


At the other points of the triangle, too, there was talking 
Nothing is done in this world without talk; that is why 
there is so little done 
at the foot of the Cannébiére, 
into and out of Africa, found themselves a table 
café where none sat close by, and ordered beer 


Thetwo lean youths who had lounged 


through which Europ 


between them that likeness which finds between mer 


ne 
who practice some warping and strenuous trade. Al! police 
men look like policemen, all sail 


, , 
ors lOOK IlK@ Saliors and all 


kings look like labor leaders, or try to. These two were 
white with more than an indoor pallor s were thir 
and scarlet; their eyes were still and dir e those of a 


snake. They were reptiles 
The waiter had laid their drinks before them and retired 


belore they spoke, 
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“It is time we got to work again.” said Toto head. ‘“Thankin’ yo all th rr 
Charlot drank and nodded with the glass yet at | ps Can't be done tl tri I want te that i 


“Luck to find the job,” he agreed 





‘Might do it clean and get away without being seen even t, an’ sweeter Dp my bur 
hey saw too much of us up in the fauh Breakin’ a} ige like that t! 


“Yes, said Toto they did r} el ( ore i ‘ lor a pocketf 


Even their speech had the character of an utterance with theshi thrown in,” interrupted th ing mar ( met 
divorced from decent usage. In their mouths, the cut fully But coming bi: to more important n 


diamond clarity of French was dull 





third word was in the langue verte, the argot of the Paris Not nie 


criminal. These were refugees from a city stt 





tation by a swift series of robberies and mur¢ 
guarded suburbs. The Paris bandit does not leave a cloud now now what meant by ah afloat,’’ n 
ol witnesses to identify him; to set eye on him is death th young man. ‘“‘What with vo 
Toto and Charlot had cut a wide swath in the Passy neigh DOOKS, an that cook of yours practicing chemistry on m<¢ M 
borhood; a notable strangling of an old woman and her old and you wearing my socks r 

servant in their beds had made things too hot {i 
and now the slums to the west of Marseilles 


sheltered them, : 





d the villas of the Corniche 
rewards before them hight with 
They were men of few words. Their reconnoitering, their “T’ll go and say it nov id the otk 


planning, had all been done very thoroughly. Madame St needful struggle from his low-pitehed deck chair 


Laure’s jewelry was known to them; also the plan of the He had come aboard at Aden, where the Crowleig} ind the pa ye vas t ‘ i! mn 
bedrooms at her villa. There remained only to while away that was the name of the little ste amer 
the day till the hour should come for the scalir f tha had given his name as Denis Forester, and b yond that he ment The tw f then 
rough-hewed wall, the 


entry, the robbery; 





then—what must hap- 

pen would happen. 
Toto emptied his 

glass in one draught 


‘It will be hot this 


baby, aware only of 
appetite. And Charlot 
siept beside him, 
while Monsieur St. 
Laure, who had re- 
turned, shrewd and 
olly from his offiee, for 
the occasion, and Ma- 
dame St. Laure pre- 
pared for their visitors 


\ 





id the little steamer 


measuredly thudding 


in from the sout 


Monte Cristo’s is and 


headed in to join them 

one Was as unbeau- 
tiful as a truck. She 
was just one of those 
little thousand-ton 
tramps which move 


] t 


ce shuttles upon the 
seas of the world and 
earn their dividends at 
an economical seven 
knots an hour. Upon 
her bridge, Capta n 
Sampson, her mast¢ 
already rigged for the 
shore in board-st 
Dbiue serge and blac K 
powler hat, leane j 
against the rail and 
watched the harbor 
pilot and exchanged 
talk with the flannel- 
ad young man who 
msidered the lilie 
Irom a deck Chair be- 
side the wheel hous« } 


your mind, 





pper,”’ the young 


man wasurging. “Just 


to forget that cook of 
yours with. I’m sure 


ampson 





“Charlot? He Said Feebly “Jt isn't Charlot Answered Forester Lie as You are if You Don't Want Cont ed n 
ve vray at { to be Knocked About P 
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LORIAN SLAPPEY was strangely depressed as he 
stared across the white-capped waters of the Medi 


terranean 


The night was perfect—a following sea and a warm, 
histling wind: asky of spangled blue velvet jeweled with 
a crescent moon. Astern to the left was Sardinia and be- 


hind the curtain of distance on the right crouched the mys- 
terious coast of Africa. Ahead lay all of Italy——a country 
at present saturated with the promise of adventure for the 
twenty-one colored persons aboard the Napoli 

On the morrow these individuals— comprising a com- 
plete producing unit of The Midnight Pictures Corpora- 
tion, Inc., of Birmingham, Alabama, U.S. A.—were to set 
foot on foreign soil 

They were to be projected in a heap into the uncertain- 
ties of new peoples, new customs, and—-worst of all—new 
languages 

From far f 
ige passengers were celebrating vociferously the nearness 

Aft, where special tourist-third-cabin accommo- 

dations had been turned over to the Midnight organiza- 
tion, an impromptu quartet —sadly missing Florian’s clear 


r’ard came echoes of merriment. The steer 





of home 


tenor were rendering Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and, on 
completing that, swung violently and startlingly into an 

1apt popular number entitled Alabamy Bound. From the 
cabin quarters, above and amidships, came the toe-tickling 





trains of Prof. Aleck Champagne’s Jazzphony Orchestra 
dispensing music for the farewell dance. 

Lights, merriment, gayety; and Florian Slappey, who 
should have been the very center of it all, was alone and 
He was depressed by emotions which he could 
not understand. All he knew was that he craved solitude 
and lots of it, and so he scarcely heard the soft, insinuating 





unhappy 


ce which came from the darkness near him. 
‘*C;ood evenin’, m’sieu.” 
‘“Mph!” responded Mr. Slappey with unmistakable 


of cordiality. 


‘A mos’ entrancin’ evenin’, n’es/-ce pas?’ 
Rex kon so.”’ 


wistfully——‘“‘we set foot on ze shore of 


‘Uh-huh 
“Tomorrow ”’ 


‘Ye 


” 


So somebody tol’ me. Now listen, mistuh 


| am lonely,”’ continued the soft voice in its halting, 
I like to talk weeth you.” 


near-perfect English 





Two Menacing Figures in Blue Uniforms Stood in the Shadows 
Lips But certainly. Only I as 


Their 
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Eyes Did Not Flicker, No Hint of a Smite on Their 
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‘*Honest, mistuh Florian turned impa 
tiently, bent on dismissing the intruder. 
But at sight of the man, Florian was stricken 
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speechless. His eyes widened and he clutched the 
rail for support. Here indeed was a phenomenon; for 
the face which he saw limned clearly in the glow of the 
deck light did not blend at all with the soft, foreign 
accent. ‘‘Well, tickle my foots!’’ ejaculated Mr 
Slappey. “‘ You is a cullud feller!”’ 

‘** Algerian,”’ bowed the other. “ But I have leeved in 
Amer-rica more than one year and I spoke English 
pairfect.”’ 

‘*Dawg-gone!”’ 

** And also Italian I speak. I have leeved 
















also in Napoli.” 
** Ain’t you somethin’? All the places you 
been, I reckon you must never kep’ still in 










yo’ whole life.” 
‘*Ze zhentleman flatters me. I am not 









much travel only little bit here and 
there; and the languages— Pf-f! They are 









nothing.” 

“Oh, no! They ain’t nothin’ a tall. Not 
athing. Why, listen, feller—was I as mod- 
est as you, I’d git mea job bein’ a violet,”’ 
Florian said. 

*‘Anybody can speak languages 

“T can’t!’’ The admission came explo- 
sively. ‘‘An’ it’s the most thing I yearn 


” 















to do.” 


Genuine worriment was reflected in Flo- 









rian’s countenance. 








‘“*T should be glad to teach you.” 








“Shuh! Us gits to Naples tomorrow 








afternoon.” 








‘*But I am a man of idleness,’’ shrugged 
the other. ‘“‘I should be most happy to 









attach myself to your mos’ eenteresting 
group ‘i 

‘You don’t really mean that?” 

‘I am mos’ happy--if it would please 
you.” 

‘““Oh, golla! Tha’s the fondest 
thing I'd be of.” - 

The eyes of the suave stranger 
gleamed with a coldly specula- 
tive light. 

*““My name,” he volunteered, 
“eet ees Pierre Arnaud.” 

“Il is delicious to meet you, Pair. Mine is 
Florian. Florian Slappey.”’ 

**M’sieu Slappey.” 

‘“*Musseer Arnaud.” 

**T ‘ope we shall be fr-riends, m’sieu. I am in 
a most difficulty.” 

“Boy, you don’t know nothin’! My middle 
name is Trouble an’ I was born twins.” 

“It may be’’— again that cold, hard gleam in 
the eyes of Pierre Arnaud— ‘that we can be of 
mutual assistance.”’ 

“Says which?” 

“That we can help each other.” 

‘““Sweet honey what drips fum yo’ lips. Tell 
me what ails you, Pair--an’ I rectifies same 
immedjit.”’ 

Pierre hesitated. He was torn between doubt 
and grim necessity. 

‘“*Florian,’’ he whispered, ‘‘I am desperate.” 

‘“*Me an’ you bofe.” 

“‘T have lost my passport!” 

*“An’ you call that trouble?”’ 

“Oh, mais oui! It is most serious catas- 
trophe. Weethout a passport I cannot land 
in Italy. They would send me back to United 
States.” 

Mr. Slappey grinned broadly 
brought yo’ troubles to the right feller, I 
Now listen at me: If I helps you out on th? 
passport business, does you promise to stick 


You showly 


oir 
alr 


aroun’ a while with this company an’ do the 


‘ yee 


interpretin [oO US 









‘See Yonder,’' He Snapped, Designating the Statue “Law! Me. 


Law! Want to See. Taik. Law!" 
‘You don’t ask nothin’. Right now you answers. Does 
you does, or does you don’t?” 

“Of course.’ 

‘Good! Then tha’s all settled.” 

‘‘But, m’sieu, it ees not all settle’. How am I to land in 
Italy when I have lost my passport?”’ 

Florian was too thoroughly delighted with himself to 
notice the tense, fierce alertness of his companion 

‘“‘T gits you a new passport.”’ 

‘How?” 

“Cinch. When us was gittin’ our passports to come 
over, we wasn’t shuah would [Exotic Hines, our cam’r’man, 
be able to come, on account he had a sort of engagement to 
marry a lady. An’ we arranged that should she catch up 
with him, we was to bring Jasper Sneed as head cam’r’man, 
an’ of co’se we had to git hima passport. Now, while Jasper 


} 


an’ you don’t look nothin’ alike, pitcher of his’: 





on the passport is so bum you coul’n’ tell was it you or 


wasn’t it, an’ if you is willin’ to be Mistuh Sneed 


Pierre Arnaud was quivering. Tears of gratitude welled 


to his eyes 


** Mon fre re,”’ he sobbed, ~ you have save my hile 


lasper’s passport ain 


“Shuah! That ain’t nothin’ 


tillin Bun 


good to us on account Jasper is still in Bumminham, an’ 
you is willin’ to keep my secret 

‘*T would die for you.” 

‘Dyin’ ain't gwine he’p me one bit. The aliver you 
keeps the happier I gits. What I does fo’ you ain’t nothin’ 
but fo’ me you does somethin’ real. An’ if you was to giv 


+ 


away my secret 


‘Il am yo’ slave!” 
*Ain’t you an accommodatin’ feller Florian loo 
und the | il renensively and towered nis voice to 















a 








—s 


——— 











had open was Fr 


ong I could talk it, see? Now you got to he’p me 
keep ev’ybody fum knowin’ that I don’t speak the 

lage Its a big thing 

It ees nothing, noth re 

You do it 

W eet ! sure 

‘Dain 

Floriar 

And thees passpo when do you geey it to me 


“Oh, that?’’ The passport was a thing of trifling mo 


ment to Mr. Slappey. “I give you it right away if you 
waits heah.”’ 


Florian vanished in the direction of Orifice R. Latimer’s 


ibin Che I onderous preside nt of the Midnight organiza 
tion Was puzzling over a sheaf of documents when F! 


iorian 
ntered, and he grunted indifferent assent to Mr. Slappey’s 
request for a temporary loan of Jasper Sneed’s passport 
Florian returned to the rail and his new-found friend. 
‘*Heah 'tis, Pair.” 
Mr. Arnaud gave the document a quick but thorough 
nspection. Florian did not notice that he appeared unduly 
happy, that there was even something in his manners which 








» given warning of dire trouble 


‘Tomorrow mawnin’,” 





explained Florian, “‘I traduces 
you to all the comp ny 
‘A-a-ah! But, yes. An’ it ees better that I remain weeth 


+i} 


you until we land, that I may go ashore at the same time 


“Oh, mos’ very! About thirty lire a day for each 
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A gray haze hung over the sea when Floria " 
on deck the following morning. The atmosphere of 
ship had changed overnight. The settled contentment 
a long journey had vanished and in its stead had con 
tense excitement immediately anding x 
sengers greeted one another with extraordinary cordia 
and from lip to lip flew the inevitable query What tin 


do we reach Naples?” 
Florian himself was as eager as the rest. His troubl 


had vanished into thin air, and though he held Pierre 





some contempt for accepting a one-sided bargain, hé 





knew that for a while at least his own position w 
Midnight crowd was impregnanle 

Pierre Arnaud, simply clad ir le ge lit and s 
felt hat, and looking for all the world e an Amer 





negro, joined his fri 

‘I greet you, m’sieu.” 

‘An’ I dittos you, Pair. How's tricks?”’ 

“Trés excellent. In fact, already I have place my su 
case in the cabin I was told you were occupying with a pe 
son named Potts.” 


“Tha’s Welford Potts, one of our leading star 


He Accused Bitterty. “It is to You I Owe Such What 
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for a moment to see if the sand came up to meet it. scientist was in quest of certain data on wind action and when a balloon goes up there is silence and awe 
\ flash light was pressed upon a statoscope which hung direction. These data would be most valuable in forecasting There is something majestic about seeing a big balloon 
s leather cover upon a rope, and when the light fell on the weather, and correct weather forecasting meant that rise slowly from the ground with a human being. Perhaps 
t! irved slot of the instrument, it is the uncertainty of the thing 
ne tle bubble was breaking Nobody knows where a balloon is 
iriously to the right. When the [ ee Ce ee eee eT going when it gets up, not even the 
t wa off, the radium- man in it. But people who have 





ed letters of the word ‘“‘ascend”’ made many trips in balloons are 
glowed at the right end of the fascinated with the sensation 


The air began getting cooler, floating along on the wind inana 


{1 more sand was dribbled out ural sort of way. Indeed, it has 


i few minutes the balloon been asserted by biologists tha 
yn a level with the storm clouds human beings hold a natural desir« 
and a brisk wind was encountered, to float upward on the wings of th 
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But the balloon bore on. than-air sections of armies or navies 
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as known as the “‘storm-riding their salary. One good reaso 
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PEOPLE AGAINST CASTANO 





July 17, 1926 





“Who's the guy?”’ asked Antony. “ He 


ISS HAIDEE IRIS ZAHN~ Hed- By Thomas MeMorrow He followed his honored visit 


vig Irmgard gefauft at the instance 


of parents who should have known ILLUSTRATED 


better —lifted yearning blue eyes from a 
motion-picture magazine and looked through 

shier’s wicket at the doorway of her 
father’s hardware store on Third Avenue in 


Antony Castano, cut-stone and marble con- 
tractor, stood in the doorway as if subdued 
t the stuff he worked in; that rapt look 
from behind the wicket had stopped him 
dead in the tracks of his Number Eleven 
vork shoes. He had hoped, but without con 
fidence, that she would look at him some day 
like that. His black eyes glowed, seeming to 
expand; his lips parted, showing teeth of a 
strength and perfection to bite a nail in half. 
With any other girl than this most beautiful 
all girls he would not have 

he was a lean and power- 
whose well-cut profile was 





topped off by a mass of close-curled black 
hair, and he would have been a fit subject for 
he yearning glances of any girl of twenty if 
his warm olive skin had not been sicklied 
over with the pale dust from his marble saws, 
and if his clothing had been his Sunday best. 

But now the yearning went from Haidee’s 
eyes like a light blown out; they became 
hard as polished granite blocks, dark as 
Brescia violet 

‘Oh,” she said. ‘‘And what brought you 
here, Mr. Castano, of all things?” 

‘My bus out there,”’ he said, trying to 
carry it off lightly, and he nodded toward 
he small auto truck behind the ash wagon 


“Oh,” she said, looking at the ash wagon 
ind its dirty crew. ‘‘Have you given up the 
marble business then, Mr. Castano?” 

‘Listen,”’ he said, leaning on the brass 
plate of her cage and trying to smile into her 
averted eyes, ““what are you doing tomorrow 
night? How about you and me taking in the 


masked ball of the marble bosses’ association 


all? I got tickets.” 


‘What s it,”’ she asked; ‘‘some wop 





at Tammany H 


‘ 


*N« ~nora Dutc! Schiitze nfe st either,’ he 





iid 
‘To cal 1ation out of their name, 
Mr.Ca is very ignorant,’ shesaid. “I'll 
ink you to kr I’m not Dutch or my 





father. Maybe you better go back there and 


‘Don’t rush me,” hesaid. ‘I’m going to 
alk to your father. What do you suppose 


Like hers, his speech was clipped and fiat, 
the speech of the uncultivated New Yorker; 
like her, he was a generation removed from 
Ut immigrant snip 
The door opened again, letting in a January blast and a 
nasmart soft hat of Viennese plush and 


middie 





The neweomer, a man of average height, with round and 





heavy face that was dusky red on the cheeks, walked to 
he wicket; Antony Castano stepped back 

Good morning, Mr. Mahler,” said Haidee with a bril- 

int smi She glanced through the window at a large 


ised car enameled in garish Chinese yellow. 
‘How do you like it?”’ he said in a slow and heavy 
ice, resting his furred elbows on the brass plate. His 
thick lips were curved in a slow smile; the heavy lenses of 
glasses made his eyes seem huge. He took the cigar 
from his mouth and blew a thread of smoke toward her. 
And how's my sweetheart this morning? True to me, 


‘True unto death, Mr. Mahler,”’ she said, turning her 
head slightly and looking seductively at him from under 
ashes. She knew that Antony Castano, in 
sanguine way, was hating Mr. Mahler at this instant 
art; having a feminine liking for 








with all the veins ol 


proving love by torment, that was just one more reason 


Afr ‘. r fi les r hie vi 
why she should make Mr. Mahler find pleasure in his visits 





RAEBURWN 





He Was at the Head of the Last Flight When He Saw 
Looming Before Him the Butky Shape of a Policeman 


Mr. Mahler seemed to become conscious of a malign 
he turned slowly and surveyed Antony Cas- 
tano, and turned back, not bating anything of the fixity of 
his smile while so moving. 

Mr. Zahn came bustling from the glass-inclosed office in 
He was a brisk old fellow, naturalized American, 
with standing gray hair and pudgy features. 

“Hello, Mr. Mahler!"’ he shouted, hurrying forward to 
put both hands on his visitor in hearty greeting. 
to see me, ain’t it? But you got to always talk to the girls 
yet, hey? Hah, hah! Well, well, come right in, my boy!”’ 
Antony Castano and nodded stiffly. ‘Good 
morning, sir. Are you waited on? Go right along there, Mr 
You know the way to the boss’ office, ain’t i 


BUREN seems to stand pretty well around here. Do 


you know what I was wondering just then‘ 
I was wondering how he'd look standing or 
his head.” 

“Mr. Castano! If you come here to stand 
our customers on their heads xy 

““You know why I come here, don’t you 
he said, paling. ‘‘I’ll tell you, if you don’t 
But hedidn’t tellher. Hesaid instead, weak]; 
blustering, ‘‘ I come here because your father’s 
got the cheapest line of prices in New York, 
that’s why. So long as he can sell me first 
class goods below wholesale, I'll Keep CcCom- 
ing in.” 

He moved to the middle of the store, and 
went toinspecting arack of hammers. Haidee 
studied her motion-picture heroes Mr 
Zahn’'s two sales clerks recentiy hired be 
cause of the store’s sudden prosperity re- 
turned from delivering an ice box 

Customers drifted in from noisy Third 
Avenue. Four of them were present, turning 
their heads curiously when the door to the 
rear office opened and let out a clamor o 
contending voices. 

Mr. Mahler walked out into the store; | 
constitutional smile had been altered, by a 
slight adjustment, into a snee! He wast 
at all excited; he puffed his cigar slowly ar 
steadily; he was a cold man 

Mr. Zahn sta'ked after him, sputtering 
His eyes glistened and his face was inflamed 
with anger. When Mr. Mahler halted, 


Zahn came close up to him, standing sideways 


- 


like a pugilist, making butting gestures w 
his shoulders, holding his clenched fists to 
gether at his large waist — an innately pac 


man meditating an assauit and battery, rathe! 


aghast at the idea of violence, and coaxing to 
be driven too far. 
‘Forty years in business,” he sputtered 


lifting a hand to his throat and shaking the 
other fist, ‘‘and never owed nobody nothings 
I got mein honor, ain’t it? I told you what 
you could do yet— you go to hal, you crook, 
you! You heard me, ain't ; 

“Shut up, you old fool,’ warned Mr 
Mahler; and he swept the auditors with a 
deprecating smile. 

“What's the trouble, Mr. Zahn?” asked 
Antony with Latin silkiness 
‘You mind your own business,” said Mr. Mahler 

“Out of mein store!’’ shouted Mr. Zahn, thrusting him- 
self against Mr. Mahler, but keeping his fists down 

“‘Get away,” said Mr. Mahler, pushing him so that he 
reeled back, and turning to make a dignified exit 

Antony closed large and knuckly hands on Mr. Mahle 
shook the combativeness out of him with a single motion, 
and ran him stumbling to the door and hurled him out onto 
the sidewalk. Mr. Mahler fell on his knees but got to his 
feet at once, adjusted his hat and coat and cigar, resumed 


his smile and walked serenely to his yellow car 


“And the next time I catch you looking crooked at thi 
girl,” shouted Antony from the doorway, “I'll kill you!’ 
The customers and clerks hurried to a juestions 


“What's up, Jack?” ‘What'd he do?” “Say, what’s 
coming off here?”’ 

“Insulted the lady,” said one, willing to give informa- 
tion if he couldn’t get it. 

** Made some crack to her, did he 
his block off.’’ 

Mr. Mahler departed in a cloud of blue smoke. Mr 
Zahn had arrived at the entrance. The rage had gone from 
him, leaving him flaccid. His lips drooped and his eyes 
were pleading. ‘“‘Mr. Mahler,” he called. ‘You ain't 
mad, are you? I didn’t mean— where is he yet?” 

“I threw him out, Mr. Zahn,” said Antony satisfiedly 

““Who asked you to butt in?” cried Mr. Zahn, rounding 
on his protector. ‘‘ You mind your own business, under 





stand?” 
Antony glared at him in grieved surprise, and ther 
glanced at Haidee. She gave no sign 





“Oh, all right, if that’s how you feel about it,”’ d 
Antony sulkily, and he walked from the store, climbed 
into his car and went off without a backward glan 
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The Only Help Worth While 


N; CIVILIZED country in the world is entirely free 
oe 


an enervating influence, paternalism never does more to 


from the spreading plague of paternalism. Always 


sap the virility of a nation than when it takes the form of 
organized effort to make the effectives carry the ineffec- 
ves, to force the thrifty, and energetic to provide for the 
hiftless and idle and to compel those who achieve modest 
iccess by living useful lives to bear the burden of the 
defectives, the lame ducks and the human misfits. 
Examples of such efforts which have the compulsion of 
ehind them are the various dole systems, the sub- 


law | 


vention of mismanaged industries, old-age pensions, 


public-housing enterprises, and all the similar devices which 
have been put into operation in sundry European coun- 
tries within the past decade. Work becomes agony to 
him who has been paid for loafing. Old-age pensions may 
natural urge toward thrift and prudence; 
. I Should Worry is the motto of 
No other would fit. 


In America we have been comparatively free from the 


suppress the 
on down the line 


and 80 


the beneficiaries of these measures. 


is of this plague, but we can scarcely hope to con- 

nue forever unscathed by it. Within recent months state 

using schemes were seriously discussed in New York; 

ition for the gold-mining industry was asked for 

stated ground of publie policy; and costly un- 

economic schemes are forever springing up like mushrooms 
after September rains. 

Over considerable sections of the country there is a 

deep-rooted belief in the’minds of voters that the nature 


of their activities is such that every time they fail in their 


endeavors, whether through scarcity of capital, ignorance 
of their business, lack of energy, bad judgment or imper- 
fect methods, Uncle Sam should come bustling to the res- 
ue, solve their difficulties, set them on the path to Easy 
Street and charge up the cost to the nation as a whole. 
here are two great groups of ineffectives which it is 
now fashionable to expect the state to dry-nurse and keep 
In the first group are the sick, 
the 
lasses and the intemperate, the shiftless and the improvi- 


from distressful want 


maimed and unfortunate, defective and criminal 


ient. Civilization is so accustomed to this exaction that 


+ 4% } 


t makes tne but now comes a second and newer 


yest OF il; 


The 


ineffectives of this group are of a far higher type. They 


group which also demands preferential treatment 


are able-bodied, hard-headed and for the most part in- 
dustrious. They are ineffective only because they are 
unable to employ their labor to the best advantage, be- 
cause they are so entangled in old traditions, outworn 
methods and trade abuses that they are beaten before 
they start. 

The British coal industry is an admirable example of 
such conditions. The industry is greatly overmanned. 
Production costs have been rising while world prices have 
been sliding off. About eighty per cent of the output is 
still produced by old-fashioned hand labor. Seventy per 
cent of the tonnage has been mined at a loss. Miners and 
operators alike, through sheer pig-headedness and inability 
to grasp a new idea, have stunted the normal development 
of the industry. 

Ineffectives of this type, whether they are found at a 
Welsh pit mouth or on an American farm, present singu- 
larly difficult problems. They appear before us in two 
distinct characters. We may study their performance as 
economic units and show, easily enough, wherein their 
methods are incorrect and wherein their procedure makes 
a stronger bid for failure than for success. Instructive as 
this diagnosis may be, it would have small effect in reduc- 
ing their debt to the storekeeper, in buying shoes for the 
children or in enabling them to turn over a new leaf forth- 
with and to begin next Monday morning to lead a better 
economic life. Speaking by and large, they are members 
of a swarm and can only move with it at the same rate and 
in the same general direction. 

Considering these ineffectives merely as economic units, 
it is easy enough to point out their shortcomings; but the 
moment they are studied as human beings and their 
struggles and labors are fairly appraised, sympathy blunts 
the indictment against them. Quite as often as not, it is 
seen that those who fail because they are pursuing incor- 
rect methods and systems are harder workers, better 
citizens and more generous contributors to the world’s 
wealth than those who make a better living with less work 
and fewer hardships, simply because they are swirnming 
with the current rather than against it. 

This fact should never be overlooked; for though it 
would be poor public policy to help these men in the 
fight for existence by the patent-medicine methods for 
which their spokesmen clamor, a sympathetic hearing 
should not be denied them, nor should any pains or expense 
be spared to put them in a position to give themselves 
that self-help which is the only help of permanent and 


undeniable value. 


The Best Reading 


T IS becoming quite a commonplace for people to say 
that they prefer biographies to all other kinds of read- 


ing. Under this heading they usually include autobiog- 
raphies, memoirs and reminiscences. The remark itself is 
made by all sorts of persons—young and old, men and 
women, intellectuals and tired business men. It is a sign 
of the times, but the meaning of the portent is not yet 
quite plain. 

In the proportions of its popularity, this sort of book is a 
new thing. But the eager desire to read about men and 
women does not seem to have choked out the existing con- 
sumption of fiction, poetry, drama and special articles or 
books of essays. Largely, the taste for biography has been 
added to the taste for other sorts of reading. It has tapped 
new strata of readers; or if it has won over devotees from 
other branches, these in turn have found new followers. 
What 


is important is that biography should be written in a spirit 


All these considerations are of but small concern. 
of truth-seeking and sincerity. Unfortunately a great and 
rather sudden demand often resuits in a supply corre- 
The 


temptation is quite too obvious. Whenever a great or near- 


spondingly large but of distinctly inferior grade. 


great man dies the story of his life is slapped together 
quickly enough to go on sale before public interest has a 


chance to wane. 
Too many so-called biographies are written in the same 


style and spirit that characterize the morocco-bound 
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write-up of the celebrities of this or that 


or small. The idea for such an ill-assorted collection comes 


out of the fertile brain of a hard-up individual. Each celeb- 
rity or victim pays five hundred dollars for an engraved 


money W Or 1 in tne 


portrait of himself. But he gets his 


manner of treatment, which makes maple siru} ur by 
comparison. 

Too many biographies, we must repeat 
ion. But there is another type, whic 
every shred of dec ncy from the subje ct ar 


faults 


an assemblage of where he 
There is the publicity-seeking biographer 
a loud shout to destroy the Washington or ] 
Great biographers are just as necessar 
ists, not only for the literature but 
people. They should do their best 
without flattery. Any and every 
right to be portrayed reverently, w! 
or paintbrush, for he or she is wonderf 
like Rembrandt and Sargent never 
invented virtues. Great artists do not ne« 
Nature’s works are marvelous to them. 
The pressing need is not for subjects bt 
Paltry, 


Life is full of rich debits and credits, of lig 


shallow stuff much modern 
but it takes an honest as well as a dis 
them. 


More Athletics Means Fewer Jails 


RASTIC enforcement of the lav 
D speedy trial, adequate sentence 
the injudicious activities of parole and 
so intensively 


y advertised as a cure-all 
epidemic of crimes of violence that 
ignoring other agencies which, 
have proved singularly effective. 
Every writer on the period of lawlessne 
we are passing has directed attention to the 
for crime In Ne 


City and State the average age is now under twent 


creasing age of persons arrested 


years, and the number of arrests has been increas 
yunds of 


a disheartening rate. Study of the backgr: 
young criminals seems to warrant the conclu 
they went wrong, not for lack of beneficent home i 
but because parental guidance between the ages of t 
twenty afforded no training for the freedom 
bility of adult life. 


Such training can sometimes be given outside the |} 


and . 


more successfully than within it. The Boy Scouts i 
one of a dozen organizations which have achieved 
guished success along this line 

A local association which has a remarkable record t 
credit is the Public Schools Athletic League of the City of 
New York. 


in hand, have enabled this associati 


*-king 


Public and private initiative, wor] 
yn to furnish sc} 
boys with armories to play in in winter, playgrounds f 


summer use, athletic equipment, trophies, medals and 


opportunities to engage in competitive games under super 
vision. Four hundred thousand public-school 
enrolled in this organization and take part ir 
In the past twenty years more than five million youngsters 
of school age have been connected with it. Friends of the 
league declare that during this twenty-year period 
single one of these five million members appea 
records as having been arrested for crime and not 
been sent to a reform school. 

Though it cannot be maintained that organiz 
is a never-failing specific for the prevention of 
are substantial grounds for believing 


more potent and beneficent agencies 


f f 


girls out of mischief anc 
for superabundant animal spiri 
teaches anything, it teaches ¢ 
manship. 

Criminal instinct cannot thrive in 
steeped in the ideas of hon 
all amateur sport worthy of 
S we 


more on school athleti 


much on courts and jails. 
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Britaim Explodes the Red Bogy 


nena dmuneewen By IF, BRITTEN AUSTIN wise cn 





precedents. 


which he is confronted, the Britisher is en f eage 









































j comfortably accustomed to feel that he has only to turn government itself. Its proclaimed purpose was to put su temptuous of the human standar f their er ‘ 
‘ up the back files and deal with the trouble in the tried and _ pressure on the government as would compel that goverr only compelled those erst ‘ ‘ 
scheduled manner ment to accept the refusal of the workers in the bankrupt uid up in the hearts of the indust nasse t 
But on the morning of T iesday, May 5 mining industry to tolerate a cent ff their wage r tage of su r atre | f ent ge 
British nation woke up to a condition of affairs for whicl minute on their hours, and either | ] i pressure hat type of employer, though { f ‘ r 
there was no precedent whatever. For authentically, the on the employers or by nationalization, to continue that Britain today. He and his predecess ire 
first time in its checkered story it was confronted with a industry on the terms dictated by the Miners’ Federatior sible if millions of British worke are J ned with ar 
trolled strike of every organized worker inthe Its unconfessed and publicly disclaimed but understood flamed class consciousness wh ees i those 
rhe general strike, that cherished dream of the revo- purpose was to test the stability of parliamentary govern- direct industry, who initiate it, who finance it and wv 
; lutionary so long dismissed with an incredulous shrug of the ment when challenged by the full force of labor, controlled facilitate it by professional and clerica irk, only ener 
shoulders by the average law-abiding citizen, was a fact. by men whose avowed eventual object was the conversion and not men of one common race whose fortunes ars 
; An all-powerful general council, speaking with authority of society from a capitalist to a so¢ is solubly linked together in the greater « Ss erit 
for the whole body of trades-unionism, had not only The whole world realized the full implications of that the nation. That class consciousness, intensified thr 
startlir for the very first time in Britain—-specifically challenge, and the whole world turned its fascinated atten- long years of virulent propaganda the curious mixt 
4 prov laimed that ge neral strike - it had, at midr igh ton the tion to Great Britain I pon the issue of the struggle of genuine idealist nypocrit nur if virp-tongue 
third to fourth of May, ordered out the workers ir every depended directly at least the future of | urope, and work-shys, sin ster plotters and neuropat ALiV Malignant 
key industry from one end of the country to the other and _ indirectly the future of the world. Ever since 1919 Britain haters of a society which has denied them sufficient pre 
announced that it would, as and when it deemed necessary, had been under the shadow of a vaguely formidable red inence, who constitute the intelligentzia the 
order out the workers in the second line of industries menace which was no inconsiderable factor in the arrest movement in Britain as in ever er lar was the 
It was, significantly, a general strike, directed not of her industrial and commercial prosperity timate factor in the great upheava 
igainst any particular group of employers, but against the The general strike which paralyzed Great Britain on It was not, however, the directly determinative factor 
May fourth was no fortuitously spontaneous phenomenor The British general strike was by no means the spontans 
= It had been long prepared Its first seeds were sown as ous revolt of industrial masses bitter with an acute ser 
P 
g far back as that unmitigated lustrial tyranny of the socialinjustice. It was a deliberately engineered affair, the 


Continued on Page 8&0 








“‘Mother! There's Father Sitting in His Suspenders Again 
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SHORT TURNS AINID EINCORIES 





Naw, Don't Bother to Move, Mum. I'll Jest Cut Up Close to Where Ye're Settin’ Exceptional Opportunity for the Right Party 


The Alley Cat Fair go into journalism and literary work in New York City. Drivel! But what movie isn’t? The dir 
: ; His thesis, Was Beaumont Really Fletcher, and if So, Keeple was moronic. Irma Lamb, tl 
Why? attracted wide attention. Good luck, Hank! tittered blondly through six pallid ree 


acting! S le des of Duse! If th S18 the 


Cats gave a hall 
in an alley last fall. 
ly in a Cincinnati all y, FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER—-ONE MONTH 
Het LATER 
Henry Thoreau Finney has been added to the book- FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER 
ee review section of the Atomizer ae Tne LATER Bs 
a pretty natty cat FROM THE NeW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER -ONE WEEK Pe See AS eee as 
LATER Heigh-ho! Another Plonsky-Hi-Art pear 
THE CONRAD MYTH—BY H. T. F. Lamb, directed by Lansing Keeple. Why 
Duty held us in our seat through three 


Congo Love. Then we went out and thr 


give us a flea circus! 


they bought it with celerity. We have never been, so to speak, a Conradical. After 
j ae Se . : 
by this haughty, stylish dresser all, Conrad was only Conrad. He was not Homer, nor 
7 J lejae 


kittens of Odessa Beaumont, nor yet Fletcher. This critic grants that Con- 
and kits , . 4 a 
ind KUS in rad possessed a certain mountebank virtuosity in distilling 


ePW 
graph poles. Anythi vere better than ey 
hand-embroidered tripe ‘learly Master Keep] 


aie a heard the dictum of Beaumont and Fletcher 
z or Blitzen essences of showmanship, but to one who sees beneath A P 


rsion of the Ding-Dong ditty the surface, it is clear that Master Joseph strove for super- 
tty, was that Cincinnati kitty poignancy by methods merely melodramatic. He was not Plonsky-Hi-Art has bought an original story, Is Love 
good theater in the Elizabethan sense. Rather he stooped All? authored by H. Thoreau Finney 
to the tawdry technic of the moving picture, with all its FROM THE FILM YaAwrp—ONE WEEK LATER 
Latins and the Britons, cheap and nasty evasion of life, and therefore of art. . . . The Plonsky-Hi-Art production, from an original 


FROM THE FILM YAWP—SIX WEEKS LATER 


, with yowlings and spittin’s, FROM THE WEEKLY LITERARY SNIPE—ONE MontH LATER by H. Thoreau Finney, has been retitled Love 
er / P hei H} : " x: nN . ° — —_ P ; lay leac ansing Keen! ] 
younger set of kullens. H. Thoreau Finney—-H. T. F.—is now assisting Byron Irma Lamb will play the lead. Lansing Ke 

Blum in the movie criticism for the Morning Atomizer. the megaphone. 

Finney’s work on the book-review section got him the job. FROM THE DAILY SNOOZE—TWo WEEK 

FROM THE NEW YoRK MORNING ATOMIZER -ONE WEEK Among the guests at Irma Lamb's part 
LATER were Sol Berg, Moe Berg, Ike Berg, Lee Berg 

Charles Le Roy P¢ IT SHOTS AT PICTURES BY H a F. Thoreau Finney 

FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING ATOMIZER-—-TWO WEE! 
LATER 


f Singapore 


¢ . . ‘rankly, we did not knov hether to weep or yawn at 
The Coming of Another Dawn Frankly, we did not know w ioe, 

& f the new Plonsky-Hi-Art opus, Whose Wife? now on view 
FROM THE PELLSBURG, ILLINOIS, PALLADIUM at the Bijou-Jewel. We compromised by doing both. POT SHOTS AT PICT 


: 
t ENRY THOREAU FINNEY, son of Walter B. Fin- . . and Irma Lamb! 
ney, the popular East Elm Street mortician, who taining Plonsky-Hi-Art picture, The 


] + 


rr College j 19” as mde / Vv. . 
ritter College in 1925, has decided to Dileo on: 1g “PS. Beans Continued on Page 100 











re 


ee i oe __ eee ae : 


Mother Sent You This With Her Com:< “Beans, Just Look at This Bone! Nota “well, Vi, Here Comes the Old Girl Her« Dear Mrs. Beans, My Children are Hav- 
pliments, Mrs. Beans She Said 1 Thing on It. Now Why Do You Suppose self. Perhaps She'll be Able to Clear ing a Little Surprise Party and as I Don't 
Needn't Tell You We Couldn't Use It"’ Old Mother St. Bernard Sent it to Us?"’ Up the Mystery" Bake Until Tomorrow I Know You'll Loan 

Me Some of Your Deticious Puppy Cakes" 
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Just that delicious flavor 
you always like in 


VEGETABLE SOUP ! 
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Wig CltlINGSl PARROT 


x 


~<; 


N ANOTHER moment Madden was with them 


ar, and they felt 
suppressed fury in every inc] 


Wit! 


om » hand of Charlie 


rather than 


ire’s huge frame. an oath he 


ilent form in the back of 


1p illuminated faintly his 


eyes, and Bob Eden 


. By Earl Derr Biggers 


assion or regret 


llionaire’s face 


Yes 


nothing 


ig anger. 


n 


ILLUSTRATED - ° D. 


sob Eden reflected, 


that Madden lacked a heart 


“ 


aon 


KOERNER 


call 


Howdy, 
x 
is our coroner, Doctor Simms 

‘Well,”’ 


it 
ae 


“Better Tell Me 
Story 


the Whole 
Now Te'ut Lot 


Easier With You if You Do" 


Goa 


va HV a 
ape 


Mr. Madden. I know you, but you 
know me. I’m Constable Brackett 


, and this 
A murder, you said 
replied Madden, ‘‘I suppose you co 

t} 


that. But fortunately no one was hi 


ung up the re- No white man, Imean. Just my old Chink, Louie Wong.” 


to do but 


Ah Kim hac 
} 
1 


eyes biazet 


1 
f 


town. | long pretty soon with t 


it’s fine business! -y'll overrun the place = 


: *Loute 
nd I came here for 


a rest.” couch. 

‘I suppose you want to know what happened,” Eden was. Can't 

ran. “I met Louie Wong in town, at the Oasis Café. 
Holley pointed him out to me, and 

Madden waved a 


itted cop I 


great hand. ‘Oh, save all that for Madden. 
> business, this is!” 
took to pacing the floor like a lion with the toothache. 

Eden dropped into a chair before the fire. 
d Thorn was sitting silently near by 


itor » 
to pace 


Chan had gone 
Madden con- 
Zing logs What 
had he got into, anyhow? What desperate 

as afoot here on Madden's ranch, far out on the 


rt? 


on me. I got 


Bob Eden stared at the bla "OF 


sorry 
dese He began to wish himself out of it, back in 
, where the lights were bright and there was no con- 
undercurrent of hatred and suspicion and mystery. t 


He was still thinking in this vein when the clatter of a car 

vsunded in the yard. Madden himself opened the door, and 
of El Dorado’s prominent citizens entered. 

‘Come in, Madden said, 


ident out here 


you find him 


‘He 


gentlemen,” 
rt. “Had a little ac 
One of the two, a lean man with a brown weather-beaten 


ce, epped forward, 


amiable with an 


The constab 


entered 


or a moment as they 


said the ec 
: Why, poor old Louie! 
figure who'd have anything 


The coroner 


Mr. Madden,” 
awe of this great man. “B 


+ 


course,”’ 
, but I can’t tell 
my seoretary”’ 
that Mr. Eden 
dead body of Louie 


was pe rfectly all 
1 explained. 
Louie at the Oasis, 


, and finally the gruesome d 


O aSkK 


time to hear this speech 


y rested on the 


millionaire. 


mstable. He went 
Harmle 


ivains 
apalnst 


, a brisk young man, also went 
and began an examination. C 


onstable Brackett 


“*Now we'll make just as little trouble 


ADI 


he promised. Evidently he was muct 


3ut I don’t like this. It 


a few questions. You see that 


answered Madden. ‘Fire 


you athing. I was in m) 
he indicated Thorn‘ 
here had just driven into 
Bal tne Ce r.”” 


i€ 


he 

y right when I 
He launched into his st 
the ride across t} 


hook his head. 


Continued on Page 32 
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Double action = Single cost 
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A¢ Senne Action 


A Sunbrite cleansing 
does two things 


1. It scours off dirt and stains 


2. It sweetens and purifies 


Sometimes housekeeping seems just a series of cleaning No more of that extra business of boiling your utensils 


jobs. There is always something to scour; always some- with a sweetening agent, after you have scoured and 
thing to ‘‘sweeten up.” cleansed them. Sunbrite saves all that. 

But now cleansing has lost half its drudgery. For you ‘“Double action’’ means economy of time and energy 
can do the two necessary kinds of cleaning in one simple, and money. For Sunbrite is not an expensive cleanser. 
easy job! With every can you get extra value in a United Profit 

() Sunbrite makes this possible. Sunbrite, the “double | Sharing coupon. 
! action”’ cleanser! It takes off dirt and stains Let Sunbrite do al] your cleansing jobs 


like magic. But it doesn’t stop there. Then you can be sure that your kitchen and 


, 
} 


bathroom are not only spotless but really 
Sanitary. 


Sunbrite has a sweetening, purifying power. 
As this remarkable cleanser scours, it sweetens 
and freshens; destroys all clinging odors and 








flavors. Swift & Company 
- a Just use this soap in your washing ma 
Quick Naptha White Soap chine once and you'll want it regularls 
Chips are wonderful in the Its fine flake form dissolves instant! 
‘ ' it loosens the dirt like maé: yet 1s sx 
‘ washing machine! mild it will not harm a delicate fabr 








SAVE THE COUPON ON EVERY CAN AND EXCHANGE FOR PREMIUMS 
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Continued from Page 30) 
sounds mighty mysterious to me,” he admitted. 
ay you think he was killed while you was openin’ 
xte? What makes you think so?” 
was talking practically all the way out here,” Eden 
‘‘muttering to himself there in the back seat. I 
him when I got out to unfasten the gate.” 


He was talking in Chinese. 


s he sayin’? 


I’m sorry, but I’m no 
Sinologue 

‘I ain’t a of anything, have I?” 

‘A Sinologue is a man who understands the Chinese 


used you 


anguage,” Bob Eden smiled. 


‘O] The constable scratched his head. ‘‘This here 


, now 

Thorn forward. He had been in his room, he said, 
hen he heard a disturbance in the yard, and went outside. 
Bob Eden’s glance fell on the 
He looked at Charlie 


“Say nothing,” 


came 


jutely nothing to offer. 

tear across the back of Thorn’s coat. 
Chan, but the detective shook his head. 
his eyes directed. 

The constable turned to Madden. “Who else is on the 
place?”’ he wanted to know. 

““Nobody but Ah Kim here. 

The officer shook his head. ‘“‘Can’t always tell,” he 
averred. ‘All these tong wars, you know.” He raised his 
voice to a terrific bellow. ‘‘Come here, you!”’ he cried. 

Ah Kim, lately Detective-Sergeant Chan of the Hono- 
lulu police, came with expressionless face and stood before 
How often he had played the opposite rdle 

played it far better than this mainland 
officer ever would. 
this Louie Wong before?’ thundered the 


He’s all right.” 


the constable. 

in such a scene 
“Ever see 

constable. 
‘“‘Me, boss? No, boss, I no see ’um.” 
‘**New round here, ain’t you?” 
“Come las’ Fliday, boss.” 
“‘Where did you work before this?” 

Big town, litta town.” 


“All place, boss. 


“T mean where’d you work last?” 

“Lailload, I think, boss. Santa Fe lailload. 
Lay sticks on glound.”’ 

“‘ Anh—er—well, dog-gone.’’ The constable 
had run out of questions. ‘Ain’t had much 
practice at this sort of thing,” he apologized. 
“Been so busy confiscatin’ licker these last 
few years I sort of lost the knack for police 
work. This is sheriff’s stuff. I called him be- 
fore we come out, an’ he’s sendin’ Captain 
Bliss, of the Homicide Squad, down tomorrow 
mornin’. So we won’t bother you no more 
tonight, Mr. Madden.” 

The coroner came forward. ‘‘ We'll take the 
body in town, Mr. Madden,” he said. “I'll 
have the inquest in there, but I may want to 
bring my jurors out here tomorrow.” 

“Oh, sure,” replied Madden. “Just attend 
to anything that comes up and send all the 
bills tome. Believe me, I’m sorry this thing 
has happened.” 

“So am I,” said the constable. 
scout.” 

“Yes—and—well, I don’t like it. It’s annoying.” 

“All mighty mysterious to me,” the constable admitted 
again. ‘‘My wife told me I never ought to take this job. 
Well, so long, Mr. Madden. Great pleasure to meet a man 
like you.” 

When Bob Eden retired to his room, Madden and Thorn 
were facing each other on the hearth. Something in the 
expression of each made him wish he could overhear the 
scene about to be enacted in that room. 

Ah Kim was waiting beside a crackling fire. ‘“‘I make 
’um burn, boss,” he said. Eden closed the door and sank 
into a chair. 

“Charlie, in heaven’s name, what’s going on here?’’ he 
inquired helplessly. 

Chan shrugged. ‘Plenty goes on,” he said. “Two 
nights now gone since in this room I hint to you Chinese 


“Louie was a good old 


Thaddeus Gamble 
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are psychic people. On your face then 
I see well-bred sneer.” 

“‘T apologize,’’ Eden returned. ‘“‘No 
sneering after this, even the well-bred 
kind. But I’m certainly stumped. This 
thing tonight sy 

“Most unfortunate, this thing to 
night,” said Chan thoughtfully. “‘ Hum- 
bly suggest you be very careful or 
everything spoils. Local police come 
thumping onto scene, not dreaming in 
their slight brains that murder of Louie 
are of no importance in the least.” 

“Not important, you say?” 

“No, indeed. Not when compared 
to other matters.” 

“Well, it was pretty important to 
Louie, I guess,’’ said Eden. 

““Guess so too. But murder of Louie 
just like death of parrot—-one more 
dark deed covering up very black deed 
occurring here before we arrive on mysterious scene. Be- 
fore parrot go, before Louie make unexpected exit, un- 
known person dies screaming unanswered cries for help. 
Who? Maybe in time we learn.” 

“Then Louie was killed because he knew too much?” 
Poor Louie very foolish, does not 
Comes with 


“‘Just like Tony, yes. 
stay in San Francisco when summoned there. 
sad blunder back to desert. Most bitterly unwelcome here. 
One thing puzzles me.” 

““Only one thing?”’ asked Eden. 

“One at present. Other puzzles put aside for moment. 
Louie goes on Wednesday morning, probably before black 
deed was done. How then does he know? Did act have 
echo in San Francisco? I am most sad not to have talk 
with him. But there are other paths to follow.” 

“T hope so,”’ sighed Bob Eden. ‘But I don’t see them. 
This is too much for me.” 

(Continued on Page 35) 





“Life's Funny,"’ He Began. 


“Full o’ Queer Twists an’ Turns. 





I Thought This Was Jest One More Secret fer Me an’ the Desert Together" 









‘Two factors ina single oil-- a rare combi- 
nation. 
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Look for even smoother Ford starting from 


todays Mobiloil 




















-- because -- 


Today W ith all the old ( har acteristics retain 


Mobiloil “E”’ 


quality. Through keeping the transmission bands 


offers you still another desirable 


soft and pliable, it prevents jerkiness n startin, 


or stopping. It lTAUS ACTUAL 


The importance of this achievement lies in the 


tact that the new result is achieved at a exfe 


of added carbon d posit. 

Chis important point has been the aim of the 
Mobiloil engineers and chemists. Mobiloil “] 
gives smoother starting and stopping at no sacri 
fice of the other essential tactors in Ford lubrica 


] 


tion. The improv ed o1] in all respects gives still 


more efiicient lubrication. 


An economical demonstration 


It will cost you only a little over a dollar to fil 
your Ford crankcase with the new Mobiloil *‘! 

Any Mobiloil dealer will be glad to assist you in 
discovering for yourself the new smoothness ot 
operation that follows the use of this unique 


lubricating oil in your Ford car. 
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t of Americas great hotels 
came this wonderful drink 


D POSTU 


Jou can easily serve it at home 


ICED POSTUM MADE ICkD POSTUM MADI 
WITH MILK WITH WATER 





Dissolve ra) level teaspoontuls Dissolve a) level teaspoonfuls 





of Instant Postum in half a cup of Instant Postum in half a cup 
of boiling water. of boiling water. 

Mix with three and one-half Mix with three and one-half 
tall glasses of cold milk. tall glasses of cold water. 

Sugar to taste, and serve with Sugar to taste, and cream. 


a little cracked ice. Serve with cracked ice. 


“ “ “ 





This is a sufficient quantity for four tall glasses. More, or less, may 





be made in the same proportions. The attractiveness of either drink is 
increased by putting a tablespoonful of whipped cream on the top of 
each glassful—or beating into the drink, with an eggbeater, a heaping 
tablespoonful of vanilla ice cream for each glassful. If ice cream is 


used, no cracked ice is needed. 








DISCOVERY,” said & not the false reaction that comes from 


Carrie Blanchara’s ( 
se thoughtfulness all the Iced Postum you want at dinner, 

much to make New York’s newest or late at night, with no fear of sleeplessness. 

from the start. “I brought it with 


the genital head . an artificial stimulant. You can drink ‘I want you to make a thirty-day test 


ladelpl ’ I Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
iiadeipnia W 4 aod WOI d yverore, } ] ° ° Tr 
a p WHEE i an h roasted to bring out the full, rich flavor. There 
sreat favorite, particularly after the ; bs + 
ne, Pen, , ‘e isn’t a trace of caffein or any other artificial stimu 
many dislike to take the drinks ; 


5 indicate whether \ 
- lant in it. Prepared in the usual way, with water, jn the cup), or Post 
| < d n the cup), 
— it is as wholesome a drink as you could want— 


Lert > nee ! i — } vd } i 
w summertime treat! Here it and combined with milk, it is a wonderful body Be on 

I : MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
iC ececcocecoccese oe eee 


that is different and delightful—to serve builder. Children, too, will gain from the milk 


or any time you need refreshment. irink a wealth of growth-promoting nourishment 


u 


it ready in a jifty! diou Serve Iced Postum at dinner tonight, and listen 
or boiling, and ing. The to the family’s praise of your discovery! You'll 
1 when it is made. Only a little — find Instant Postum at your grocer’s. 
eaeeaes ee ee If you would prefer to try this new summertime 
drink at our expense, accept the offer of Carrie 
And the retreshment from Iced Postum is rea/ Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 








w je also Grape-Nuts 





two ft is. Instant P 


e, but should be boiled 20 minutes 
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Continued from Page 32 


( 
f “Pler f me too eed ( | j I U) 

} n elong yearning for travel foreve uf kK ) | ( 
{ mind, much better ¢ not f 1 hie ‘ , 1 
¥ . 

y Wor If they d yu lit n ( f 


lraged ol il it earliest po i f : ( \ 
» f T ly +} i ‘ 
i “We the constable was ¢ ‘ ly 
All looked plenty myste is to him,” a ered ( | 
4 I sympathized with him in that,’ Eden a te ' { 
Bu Captain Bliss probably won't be mple. } ' \ 
h your step, Charlie, or they'll lock you up.” n r ea ( table B ett iH 
(han nodded “New experiences crowd ‘ nt aS al I ’ nd the edit luced B 
nainland,”’ he said. ‘* Detective-Sergeant ( nam ‘ O M \A 
ispect May be I laugh at that when I ge me ayalr i. W t 
Ju t now iaupl won t me \ rT I B a 1 








} i i 

\ the pearls then, and mehow I } er i " ‘ iH ‘ 

a Ys ' 

Char hrugged et “tf »>thew M © the it 
may manage to oct e Tuesda ifterr t HH “We | ‘ the i ‘ ) 

ent out softly n ed B 

Just as they finished breakfast on Monday 1 y,a \ r r H ( ( 

ounded on the door of the ranch house, and T Gg ts of t young and mys We've iu tn ; A] 

admitted Will Holley taking a squ in 


‘Oh,’ said Madden sourly His manner had not im- “Oh, vou have ve } e} i Rp 





ved overnight. ‘“‘So you're here again.” strode through the gate, the constable tagging afte | \ 
“ Naturally,” replied Holl ‘Being a good newspaper After a perfunctory examination the two returned ‘ 
man, I’m not overlooking the first murder we've had round ‘TI ire some puzzle,” said Constable Brackett Ah K ‘ 
here in years.” He handed a newspaper to the millionaire “Ts that Bliss sneered Well, get onto you Sery t ¢ 


By the way, here’s a Los Angeles morning paper. Our How about this Chink, Ah Kin H 1 good é W Ah K 
erview is on the front page.” lidn't e? Louie Wong come bach What es t t \ Kin 
Madden took it without much interest. Over his shoul- mean? Ah Kim loses his jot 


der Bob Eden caught a glimpse of the headlines: ‘‘Nonsense!"’ protested Madder 











Think so, do you?” remarked B Well, I'd 
IRA OF PROSPERITY DUE, SAYS FAMED MAGNATE I te 1 I know these Chinl The nebinte : ' 
P. J. Madden, Interviewed on Desert t ng Knives in ea ther -nothing at " Ah K 
Ranch, Predicts Business Boon emerged from around the le of the é He é \f 
) ed Captain Bliss. I Eden bega ' 
Ma n glanced idly through the story. When he had Ah Kim came uy You want’um me, t It cv 
hed, he said, ‘“‘In the New York | rs, su ( sh et I war ( 
\ ‘Of course,”’ Holley answered. ‘“‘A ver the intr) Why 
s morning. You and I are famous, Mr. Madde j nifing Louie Wong. n't ge va Char iS 
But what's this about poor old Louie?”’ that stuff round here 
Don’t ask me,” frowned Madden. ‘‘Some f bumped The Chinese regarded t rude t ner of r Allt e ple r 
him off. Your friend Eden can tell you more than I can.” ts with a lifeless eye You cla iss,”” he 







and strode from the roon Is that "2 face hardene I 
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Now You Can Beautify Your Rooms— 
Make Them Really Artistic—At Little Expense! 


poms N today are finding out that 
charm in a room 1s not a matter of 
names PP 


roper use of colors—there you 








ain secrets of delightful, 


the shops are overflowing 
‘ishings that are moderately 
inds of women are furnishing 
tractively, yet within the limits 
pudget. 
, too, can transform your rooms 
I< id Anne Lewis Pierce’s helpful, 
hand-book, Color Magic in the 
ou’'ll see how easily any woman 


n bring new beauty into her home. 


You'll be interested tonote how throughout 
booklet Congoleum Gold Sea/ Art-Rugs 
ised “‘to provide the color keynote.” For 


Congoleum Go/d Seal Art-Rugs come in so 





ny beautiful and artistic patterns and col- 
es that it’s easy to choose an appropriate 


or any room in the house! 





See them at your dealer’s. Sizes range from 


, Z s > 
small mats to 9 x 15 foot room sizes. z . -——- ONGOLEUM 














1 Seal Rug No. 592 . e GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


Rugs that are masterpieces of design Coy 


CLOTH 


ESIGNS that are rich in col- color scheme, and then as you re 
ors to set off the decorative place worn-out rugs and curtains 


scheme in the living room or dining and recover your chairs—fit your or Pe oe oe 
= ¢ ° S Old Seal, pasted on the face 


room, dainty floral effects that go purchases to it.’ of every genuine Gold Seal Art-Rug 


so delightfully with bedroom fur r — tive assurance 
: es d 3ut besides the magical inspira 
nis WW ‘Im geometrics tO MaKe : : . : . L acsege: 
ngs, trim geo! mi cst ~ tion in the lovely colorings, Go/d you want to get full value for every 


the kitchen a model of neatness  ¢ on't fail to look for 
are 


i . al Art-Rugs introduce an extra 
‘ er ; ‘re are Con- . ee 
ind cheerfulness— there are C note of comfort into homes by the 


goleum patterns for every room. time and trouble they save. 


And with the help of Color No hard sweeping or beating 
Magic in the Home it’s simply fas- only the lightest mopping—1s re 
cinating to build up a harmonious quired to clean them; nothing 
color scheme from the rug you — stains or penetrates their durable, 
like best. Of course you don’t waterproof surface; and though 
need to redecorate completely. As they require no fastenings, they 
Miss Pierce says, “just plan your never curl at the corners 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
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“‘Look the Stone Over for Me. Test it in Every Way. I Wish to Buy It” 








| | | oT © T Dino Tone 
HE sun ries in the ast: the moon abo, the JW WY Herma Vo Neneh tie wou nave sid Donovan, 


planets, and most of the stars; but now anc 
then an exceed 


where rhis Star rose n Cnicago Just when it 











! ig I é eque r 
rose is not clear; Donovan first heard of it an hour after ‘*Have him come up,” said O’Da Gienbro He have the diar 
midnight in his om “He wants to consult the jewel expert f Rede My oftice at nine o’clo ‘ 
‘This quiet ] he had been saying, as he Donovan explained I think he ha me Donovan prompt 
advanced the queen’s bishop’s pawn two squares. ‘“‘I feel name.” Into the instrument he said Ve uke He rt I 
storm in my bones. If something doesn’t happen within the elevator to the sixth floor. My door y 
two days we Shali draw a ¢ oud-burst.”’ end of the hall to the left ihe atte UO ir tron ) 
O’Day met the pawn’'s advance by advancing a pawn of An important new diam it I iv the i 
The night is young,” he replied ther ing asked O’Day. “Informal, t the least Kistr Sort but it can t be dons 
older diamonds found adventures,’’ continued he told you? I don’t recall any su n liamo At the er 
iY ‘*Tt’s these moderns that lie back and sulk Donovan drew at his etl lg \ l Is t M ty 


+ 





Carlatt diamonds were new stones 


‘That was a mass adventure. What is the Cullinan do- 


ng It’s a modern Or the Excelsior? The Cullinan is 
the largest diamond ever found, yet it lies in the King of 
j England’s treasure chest as meek as a rl estone It i 
never so much as been plotted against 
The night is youn repeated O'Day 











Donovan refilled and lighted his pipe; then he, too, re- 
eated his thought 4 cloud-burst,’” he said 
ephone bell rang sharply. Crossing to the stand, 

he took down the receiver. One-‘o’clock is not too late to 
nisn a close game o! chess, Dut it Is somewhat late for 
illers 

Hello,” he called into the instrument. ‘ Yes, this is he 
talking. Redelos, of course Yes, Mr. Kistna 


To look at an important new diamond? Oh, I can’t see 


you tonight! Drop in at the office in the morning 
You can’t wait until morning Just a moment He 
looked across the room inquiringly 





gly OFignl Star FiSes Cise- ILLUSTRATED BY R.PALLEDN COLEMAN she man wi lied himset! Bs 


that might have meant 
























“He be a Hindu O'D é 1 } te 4 
? + + +¢ _ 
Bu Vner er i wd! é ) ; 
was not dressed in Hind ; 
carry anything on them of the Dr 4 nena 
either, ur ss at the dista € mod, : 
Please to «¢ ise me fo ( t ‘ 
ness hour,”” he began, glancing , : , a 
iS 1f Startied t i two m¢ the roon i ‘ ‘ 
Donovar ded O'D ( 
O'D: S$ also tedelos Inden 
before him.” excu me t t ' 
‘*Have you the diamond with you ed O’Da 


Again the newcomer looked startled. Instead é - He have the ‘ K 


ing, he turned to Donovan with a n ment e hand I 


‘Tonight?”’ 
not inconvenient, please.” 
y tonight? Why all this haste?”’ 
important request.” 
who man- 
suggestion without 
‘See the man,’’ Dono- 
to mean. 


*] Jay’s € yé " 


caugnt 


nis 


" , 
rstood him 


well. Get your major here with 


Very 
But I will 
Colonel 


s diamond beforé two o'clock. 
not see him alone at that hour. 
O'Day must be 

“I go to inform,” said Kistna. 

he backed toward the door Donovan 
10t help asking: ‘‘ How large is this 


19 
1G 


present also.”’ 


‘Oh, extremely large size.” 
‘Twenty carats?” 
Kistna smiled sadly. ‘‘That is 
iamond. Two-three hundred carats.” 
‘In that case,”’ Donovan replied, ‘I ad- 
Chicago is no 
r a new diamond of that size, nor an 
me either.” 
‘The major have hunt tigers in India,” 
reply. “This little darkness is 


im to remain indoors. 


India!”’ said Donovan. 

» have live in India, yes.” 

’s his affair, of course, but if I were he 
| should feel more uneasy on a city street 
at this hour.” 

Major Glenbrook, wearing London-cut 
clothes and bearing a monocle in his eye, 
Kistna walked on 
right, a special officer in uniform on his 
left. He was introduced by the name 
Kistna had given; but Donovan recognized 
him instantly as one of the wealthier of the 
minor Indian potentates, the Maharaja of 

n, for whom he had examined a large 
diamond five years before. Redelos at first 
had refused to accept the risk, but later an 
arrangement was made. Later still, the 
diamond was stolen, through a murder. 

(hat diamond had boasted of an ancient 
pedigree that antedated that of Shah Jehan. 
Ahmednuggur had owned it before his 
downfall. The stone in its modern form was 
a pear-shaped blue-white pendant of nearly 
hundred carats. Few diamond ex- 
perts had even seen it; yet its size was such, 
and its was almost as well 
known to the trade as the Orloff. At the 
present moment its was fourteen 
months old, and the chances of recovering 
Donovan believed that 
it had been split up and recut. 

“We are already acquainted,” said the 


arrived on the moment. 


nis 


three 
fame, that it 
loss 
it seemed slender. 
maharaja. 


‘Your Ex 


‘ellency!”’ cried Donovan. 

[ ask you as a favor to address me by 

the other title. | wish to pass unrecognized.” 
“What brings you upon such a visit at 

this hour? Not a diamond, surely.” 
“Why not?” asked the other. 

“| did not think that a stone in the world 


} ” 


y longer would have had the power. 
‘After the diamond I lost?”’ 


owning and losing such a dia- 


: that diamond with a 
halfway round the world 
I wanted you to look it over 

*me before | bought | 


A finer? There isn’t such a stone in the 


1 reple 


> COME 


W OT d 


‘What should you say if I showed you a 


Se 
pear-shaped diamond of almost the same 


“Par f : 

‘T should say it must be your diamond 
sguised by a little skillful recutting.”’ 

‘ you add to the weight of a dia- 


This stone is six 


‘Can 
carats heavier, 
you change » color of a diamond? 
stone is a fancy bluish green.” 

Donovan was about to speak of color in 


liamonds, bu nt 


isn’t 


himself sharply. 


diamond,” he said 


caug 
any su 
“The Dresden Green weighs forty 
I forty-four and a 
1e hundred and 
What 


colored 


replied 


the 
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“T never have heard of it.’’ 

“But I myself have seen it. It’s in 
Chicago at this moment. It’s in this room.”’ 
The speaker produced a leather-covered 
box from an inside pocket. See it for 
yourself.” 

As he spoke he laid the box on the table 
under the lamp and threw back the lid. The 
diamond revealed caused not only Dono- 
van, but O’ Day also, to gasp in admiration. 
It lay in its white-satin cradle like a land- 
scape in spring, every facet glowing, a full- 
fashioned pear-shaped pendant, its color a 
delicate bluish green. 

“What do you want me to do?”’ asked 
Donovan. 

“Look the stone over for me. 
every way. I wish to buy it.” 

“T can’t let you leave it with me. That 
diamond ought to be kept behind steel.” 

“Test it while I wait.” 

‘*My polariscope is at the office. I can’t 
test it for internal strain. Diamonds have 
been known to explode from the heat of the 
hand.” 

“Then do the best you can,” said the 
maharaja. 

The test was unnecessary, but Donovan 
tried the stone with a corundum crystal for 
hardness. Then he immersed it in alcohol 
to test it for stains, although he knew that 
it bore none, and for cemented surfaces, 
although none were or could be present. 
Next he placed upon the table a cardboard 
box of his own, containing a troughlike 
lining of heavy white paper folded over 
itself. He lifted the diamond from its bath, 
dried it and laid it in this box, from which it 
gleamed up at him more brightly than ever. 

“I wish te see it against a duller back- 
ground,” he said, giving a reason other than 
the one that prompted the act. 

After that he leaned over it with a glass, 
ostensibly to search it for flaws facet by 
facet. He examined it so for almost an 
hour without changing its position in the 
cradle. Then suddenly he lifted it out and 
began looking over it more rapidly. When 
he had peered into the last of its clear 
windows he laid it back in its own box. 

“Tt’s true diamond?” 

‘‘True diamond,” he replied. 

“Any flaws?” 

“None of importance.’ 

“Looks like a fine stone,” 
maharaja. 

“It’s the finest fancy diamond in exist- 
ence.” 

“Then you believe I may safely buy it 

Donovan's reply was made softly and 
without emphasis, but it fell with startling 
unexpectedness upon the ears even of 
O’ Day, who was used to his turns of thought. 

“No,” he said. 

“You advise me not to buy this wonder- 
ful diamond?” asked the maharaja, when 
he had regained his breath. 

‘Not quite that. Il advise you that you 
cannot buy it safely. I advise you not to 
buy in haste.” 

Donovan was not looking at Kistna as he 
spoke, but out of the tail of his eye he 
caught a movement of impatience, and 
when he turned his head to glance at him 
more directly, he thought he saw his black 
eyes flare up in anger. 

“What do you demand in a diamond?” 
asked the maharaja. 

“All the visible virtues and all the con- 
cealed. About what you would demand in 
a woman.” 

“What concealed virtues, for example?” 

“The virtue of a history. Who owns it 
now? Who owned it yesterday? The dia- 
mond is the finest of its kind in existence, 
and yet up to tonight I had never heard of 
it, nor had any other man in the trade.” 

“‘T had heard of it,’’ said Kistna. 

Donovan smiled deprecatingly; his words 
may or may not have contained barbs. 

‘“‘No other man in the trade except you.” 

‘The stone exists, nevertheless,” 
maharaja. 

*T know it exists; but where is it from? 
South Africa? Brazil? India? You would 
not marry a girl without learning all you 
could about her. Her family would be 
weighed; her own personal history also. 


Test it in 


’ 


said the 


9 


said the 
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Buying the finest diamond in the world is 
surely not unlike marrying the finest 
woman in the world.” 

‘Your objections are too indefinite,”’ 
said the maharaja. 

“Let me the diamond 
morrow,” said Donovan. 

“Tomorrow may be too late," grumbled 
Kistna, throwing a black glance in his 
direction. 

“Why?” asked Donovan mildly. 

“Another purchaser wishes to buy it.” 

“Another, Mr. Kistna? What other?” 

But Kistna refused to name the other 
possible purchaser and sank back into si- 
lence. 

““Even so, my advice is to wait.” 

The maharaja took up the diamond, 
gazed again into its flashing depths, ca- 
ressed it with his fingers. Then, replacing 
it in its box, he thrust this back into his in- 
side pocket and rose to leave. ‘Perhaps I 
shall buy it anyhow,”’ he said. ‘Perhaps I 
shall show it to you tomorrow—if it re- 
mains unsold by then. I will make up my 
mind. Thank you and good night.” 

“Either way, look us up.” 

“*T will do that.” 

“T will follow you out, I think,” said 
O’ Day, crossing the room for his coat and 
hat. ‘‘ My wife will be worried.” 

“Can't we set you down?” 

“Thank you. I have a car.” 

But when the door had closed upon the 
maharaja and Kistna and the special officer 
in uniform and the blue-green diamond in 
the maharaja’s inside pocket, Donovan 
said: 

“T wish you’d wait a few minutes, chief. 
I have something I want to talk over with 
you.” 


see again to- 


mu 


ONOVAN listened. The sound of 

lightly dripping water was heard, and 
the sound of O’Day’s breathing; beyond 
these ghosts of sounds, nothing. The hour 
was 3:35. He had just turned out the dark- 
room red light, replacing it with white, and 
the click of the switch had reverberated 
through the effect of silence like a pistol 
shot. 

When the film was fixed he transferred it 
from the hypo to the wash tray, and the 
delicate sound of the overflow became 
added to the silence. 

“The washing will do for tonight,’’ he 
said after a while, breaking the silence. 

He spoke nervously, shrinking from the 
sound of his voice like a man calling across 
a darkened church. But his hands did not 
shrink from their duties. Lifting the film 
from the water, he stripped it 
fingers, placed a clamp upon one corner and 
hung it on a wire overhead. 

“That’s that,” he more 
“Now to reach the maharaja before the 
break.” 

“He can’t be in any personal danger,” 
replied O’ Day. 

**Suppose these crooks double-cross each 
other? Wouldn't he be in personal danger? 
Or suppose they become frightened?” 

‘*Can we reach him past Kistna?”’ asked 
the other. 

‘**Not direct 
we know. You might reach him 
his hotel, indirectly.” 

‘Odd situation,’’ said O’ Day. 

““As odd as any I have ever hei 
Shall we try his hotel?”’ 

“Listen!” 

“T heard it too. The 


man on the floor above is an owl like ou 


between his 


said firmly. 


> 


not if Kistna suspects that 
through 


ird of. 


It was nothing. 


selves.” 
“T think the Star of Burm: 1 
my nerves,” said O'Day. ‘And I don’t 
know why, either.” 
“We both know why, chief.” 
“What was that? That wasn’t from 
floor above.” 
“That was the 
replied Donovan. 
“I’m glad for one thing 


is getting on 


the 


elevator door closing,”’ 

r—I’m glad you 

didn’t let the maharaja lend you that dia- 

mond. We should have had to stay up 
guarding it with drawn pistols.” 

‘*Do you know, I’m rather sorry.”” Don- 

ovan glanced swiftly toward the door. ‘I 
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could have sworn I heard 
side,”’ he went on, lowerins 
further. ‘‘ Wait!” 

Stealing to the door, he flun 
open. The hall outside proved to | 
id O'Day. 

. I'drather 
nsee air 
there. So would you. Imagir 

are always worse than the real.” 

Suddenly for the second time that nigh 
the telephone bell began ringing, this 
with clamorous loudness. Donova 
stinctively leaped for the switch to pre 
the light. Yet the summons itse 
changed. Whether because of the | 
green Star of Burma, or because of 
whispers surrounding him in the nig 
because of the lateness of the hour, he felt 
the menace of its challenge much as a bur- 
glar might feel the menace of a spoker 
in a strange house. O’Day was affected 
likewise and reached for his pistol. Dono- 
van instantly restored the lights. O'Day 
instantly put up his pistol. The two men 
smiled at their whiff of panic, which after 
all was not precisely panic. 

Donovan crossed to the telephone to re 
ceive the message. ‘“ Kistna again, as | 
as not,”’ he said. 

“Or the maharaja,”’ O’ Day suggested 

But the call proved to be not 
Kistna, nor from the Maharaja of Shan, b 
from a woman, who asked in a low 
speak to Mr. Donovan. 

“T’m he,” replied Donovan. 
nurse, yes. . . . Yes, I 
Geraldine’s Hospital. 

Colonel O’ Day had an accident on th 
home. Seriously hurt, you say? 
asked to have you call me? I’m sho 
Tell him I'll start for the hospital at onc 

He turned to O’Day, all traces of 
ousness gone. O’ Day likewise, merel 
hearing him speak, seemed to have re 
ered his poise. 

“Did you hear that, chief? The gang 
cludes a woman. you're 
Geraldine’s Hospital suffering fron 
accident and you've sent for me.”’ 

“‘Who’s behind it? Kistna?”’ 

“Either Kistna or somebody 
make a guess that somebody in Kistna’: 
gang means to offer me a bribe 
who doesn’t know Redelos.”’ 

“You're not going, Donovan?” 

“‘T want to know who is interested, 
so do you, 
to me.” 

“‘T’ll follow you in the « 
thing goes wrong,” 

“Don’t. But if you could rea 


haraja 


eempts 


“On your nerves, too,”’ sa 


“That's why I’m sorry 


She says 


somebody 


and 


If sounds like imported goods 


said O'Day. 


Donovan grimace 
weapon into his pocke 
he said. 

He did not reach 
coat had settled on 


most didso. On the way out he 


1 1 
the elevat 


is shoulders 


the appearance of haste. 

A vacant taxicab stood at tl 
the entrance. This h 
after noting its number and 
of its license plate. 

“St. Geraldine’s Hospital,’’ he 


crisply. ‘‘Let’s have a little 


site commandeered, 


ordered 


b action.” 
The action began as the car 
ward. The driver, a crop-eared Sic 
had been driven from his native island by 
Mt. Etna, was a born brigand turned 
the corner on two wheels, then straightened 


Mid 


leaped for- 


llan who 


out into the boulevard for a sprit 
way of the second block he | 

the brakes, swerved toward th 
drew up before a shadow that pro 
a man, although his face could not be made 


out. 


This gent’man mus’ travel by 
explained the Si 
Donovan moved over without 


ae a 
four blocks, 


the stranger crowded thr« 
latch clicked; 
A moment 
ihesaw that he was seated beside Kistna 
Kistna, using the same light, I 
made sure he 


again the car shot forward 


later they passed a street lamy 


was seated beside 
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RACTICALLY all automobile bodies have 


an outside covering of steel. But not all such 





bodies are the same underneath. There are 


two different types of internal construction. 


One type employs a wooden frame. The other 
q is constructed entirely of steel—a steel frame and 


a steel covering welded into a single unit. 


Due to this outward resemblance between the 

two types of bodies, thousands of motor car buyers 

’ mistakenly believe that they are getting a body 
built entirely of steel. And they confidently rely 

on it to give them the safety and protection which 


they know all-steel construction brings. 


If, when you buy your next car, you wish the 
advantages of all-steel construction, make sure 
that the body of the car you buy has a frame of 


steel as well as a surface of steel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
wel DETROIT w& 


Onginators of the Budd All-Steel Automobile Body 






Continued from Page 38) 
for after glancing sharply at him he ad- 
dressed him by name. 

As the Redelos man had suspected it 
would be, his proposal was in the nature of 
He may have lacked the courage 
money. Instead he produced a 
three-carat diamond set in a platinum pin. 

“Would Mr. Donovan be so kind as ac- 
cept slight token for his trouble?” he asked. 

‘A beautiful stone,” said Donovan at 
the next light, to see what would follow. 
said Kistna. 
more pleasingly 


a bribe. 


to offer 


“Finest color,” 

“It could hardly - be 
mounted.” 

“Turgard’s work. So glad you esteem 
i.” 

“And what am ! expected to do in return 
for this beautiful diamond?” 

“Not anything. No. Not wanted to do 
anything.’ 

“In that case, why give it to me?” 

“Your trouble in looking at Star of 
Burma,” said Kistna. 

“But that was no trouble. I was glad to 
set the stone.” 

“You have advise the maharaja your 
judgment,” said Kistna. 

‘| advised him to learn more about its 
history. Who is selling it? Who now owns 
it? Who owned it previously? Who owned 
It Ne fore that? 

“Who owned it Kistna low- 
“The Czar of Russia,” he 


hefore?”’ 
ered his voice 
replied. 

““No such stone was ever listed among 
the Donovan. “On 
what evidence do you say that?” 

“It is not so unlikely. You do not know. 
You have already advise the maharaja to 
not hurry.” 

“Then what? 

‘Then —nothing 
‘You have said all.” 

“You mean it would be better if I 
stopped advising him further, for the pres- 


ent 


crown jewels,” said 


more,” said Kistna. 


“Not necessary to speak more.” 

‘But suppose I do not stop?” 

“Th said Kistna 
“You advise him the excellence of the dia- 
nd advise him the untrustfulness of 
What more?” 


Suppose I help him look into its owner- 


That is not sensible,” 
mond, 2 


ow né ship 


Now you make a jest.” 

In a way Donovan was caught off guard. 
Ile had thrust his pistol into the right 
pocket, but that pocket proved to be the 

Kistna, and Kistna’s pistol 
proved lying in the pocket farthest 
from Donovan, so that when he tried to 
reach weapon Kistna’s left hand 
blocked him, but his own left hand could 
not block Kistna from reaching his pistol. 
felt the hard muzzle 
pressed into his stomach 

‘‘Hold up the hands, you Donovan!”’ he 


eard 


nearest 


to be 


one 


his 


4 moment later he 


He had no choice but to obey. Kistna 
swiftly disarmed him; then, stopping the 
car, had him searched by the driver for fur- 
ther and saw his wrists tied to- 
gether He li 


weapons 
lf placed the gag in his 


I 
efore returning to his 


himself 
mouth. B 
seat behind the wheel the driver pulled a 


victim’: 


oose sack over the gagged man’s head so as 
rom him the route of their flight. 
‘Please li said Kistna. “In 
ve do not consider the human 
int, if it stand in the way. 
Not the maharaja even. If you 
stand in way of me I kill you like that.” 
felt the muscles of the man 
as muscles will do under stress of 
emotion. Kistna had meant what he said. 
After felt the muscles relax. 
‘I am tell you something else,”” Kistna 
continued. ‘‘ The Colonel O’ Day stood over 
So very true. 
He arrange to follow you in his own car, not 
You expect me to let 
He sees another taxi behind 
ind follows that to Jerusalem and Cairo. 
They pass you when you pick me up.”’ 
Although he could no longer look out, 
Donovan knew that the car was again in 


conceal 
ten close, 
my cou 
Not you. 


WOT 


Donovan 


rnten, 


a moment he 


telephone when vou answer. 


. ae f)} ' 
so Funny fellow! 


is be follow? 


motion 
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He had been listening to a recurring 
rhythmical sound from the moment the 
taxicab set forth with him as a passenger. 
It came from one of the wheels, and may 
have been caused by a swinging link of 
chain or by a bit of wire picked up by a 
spoke. The sound was not loud, but it per- 
and as the speed increased, its 
tempo increased likewise. 

“Not that it makes any difference to 
me,” he had thought, “‘but if I were on a 
dark road at night I could tell how far I 
had traveled by counting the clicks.” 

As the sack settled down upon his shoul- 
ders he remembered this. He had noted his 
position, block by block, and the direction 
of his movement, as a man is able to do 
after driving the streets of a city for some 
years. When the car again started forward 
he was therefore able to keep a mental log 
by counting the revolutions of the tally 
wheel. 

He made a swift calculation, using round 
numbers and guessing at the diameter of 
the wheel. ‘Around five hundred revolu- 
tions the mile,”’ he thought. ‘‘ We've gone 
half a mile south.” 

He meant half a mile from their stopping 
place. Later he felt the car slacken speed 
and then turn to the right; but by that 
time the distance south from their stopping 
place had increased to nearly eight miles. 
Making a mental note of the distance, he 
began counting afresh. At the next turn he 
did the same, and thereafter at each change 
in direction; and because he knew the 
country, he was able each time to form a 
picture in his mind of his position. An oc- 
casional street car track or railroad crossing 
helped him verify his figures. 

The taxicab came to a stop at the end of 
a half-mile stretch of unpaved road. 

“Kindly descend and making little 
turbance,” said Kistna. 

After that, Donovan had an impression 
of steps, a porch, long halls, further steps in 
broken flights, further halls, and at the 
last a pinched, steep stairway the width of 
his shoulders. When he had climbed this 
stairway his hands were freed and the sack 
removed from over his head. 


sisted; 


dis- 


mr 


PON becoming accustomed to the light, 

Donovan saw that he had been thrust 
into a disused attic. Where the sloping roof 
pitched downward at either side its height 
became negligible, but in the center a man 
could stand upright. It contained no win- 
dows, a twenty-five-watt lamp suspended 
by a cord at one side acting as sun and 
moon and all the stars. 

““An attic under a west gable,” he de- 
cided. “If I were aione I probably could 
cut my way out through the roof.” 

But he was not alone, and besides had no 
tools with which to work. Even his pocket- 
knife had been taken from him. His 
pockets contained his watch, his keys, a few 
nothing else of metal. 

Against the door sat the crop-eared Sicil- 
ian of the taxicab with a sawed-off shotgun 
on his knee. The important Kistna had 
not remained. 

He looked at his watch. The hour was 
4:30. He remembered absently that the 
sun had an engagement to rise at 4:30, 
although only a technical one in Chicago. 
He wondered how long he would be held a 
prisoner. Until night, he felt sure; probably 
until the following night. Until then the 
brigand at the door was his absolute mas- 
ter, with the power over him of life and 
death. 

““And I might have prevented it,’ 
thought gloomily. ‘About time I 
sharpening my perceptions.” 

\ moment later, however, a perception 
stole over him that caused him to glow like 
a Pharisee from the mere pride of nurtur- 
ing it. 

The roof was supported at the eaves: but 
midway between eaves and ridgepole half a 
dozen upright timbers had been introduced 
to keep it from collapsing under the snows 
of winter. The light on the cord had been 
hung between two of these uprights. Don- 
ovan, seated on a box at rear center, faced 


coins 


he 


was 
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this light. Every movement he made in 
consequence was fully lighted. 

The perception that stole over him was 
this: Although his guard could see him 
plainly, and every object in the attic, in- 
cluding the upright timbers, he could see 
only the lighted nearer side of the timbers. 
Along one of these upright timbers ran an 
iron water pipe, and along this pipe, but 
separately attached to the wood, an insu- 
lated wire. These the guard could not see. 
Even Donovan could not see them plainly, 
but he saw them plainly enough to know 
what they were. 

“That’s the telephone wire,”’ he thought. 

But a doubt instantly entered. It might 
be the telephone wire, and probably was, 
but it might also be the light cord instead. 
He tried to follow it among the shadows 
against the roof. Then he tried to trace 
back the cord from the light, but lost it 
also among the shadows. 

“IT know how to find out,’”’ he thought. 
“Tf I blow the fuse it’s a light cord; if not, 
it’s telephone.” 

The experiment naturally had to be con- 
cealed from the guard. Pretending to feel 
very drowsy, he nodded sleepily, awoke, 
dozed off again, again rubbed his eyes; 
then, yawning, he rose and dragged his box 
to the upright. The guard tried to stop him 
at the point of the shotgun, but he was per- 
mitted to lean his forehead against the tim- 
ber, 

After that his actions became more 
stealthy. He began by slipping his stick 
pin out of his tie. Cupping the pin in his 
palm, he allowed his hand to steal behind 
the post against which he leaned, felt out 
the position of the wire, tested the hardness 
of its insulation; then, wrapping the head 
of the stick pin in a fold of his coat lapel, 
he thrust its point through the outer fabric 
until it emerged beyond, grazing the copper 
core in its passage. He left it so, held by 
the insulation. 

“‘Now for the fireworks,’ he thought. 

He could have learned what he wished to 
know by touching the pin with his thumb 
and the water pipe with his fingers, but he 
was not so foolish as to do that. He might 
have lost a hand. Instead he pressed the 
head of the pin slowly toward the pipe, us- 
ing the cloth of his coat for insulation. 
Even so the act was not without its danger. 
If the short-circuiting that followed were to 
cause a flash, or were to blow out the fuse 
and leave the attic dark, the guard might 
lose his head and fire. 

‘I could probably dodge his fire,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘but the noise would raise the 
house. I’d rather not. Still, if I have to I 
can. Every man has to take risks.” 

He held himself poised for a spring; then, 
pressing the pin slowly backward, felt it 
make contact with the pipe. No flash re- 
sulted, nor any slightest flickering of the 
light. He breathed easier. The wire un- 
doubtedly led to the telephone, as he had 
hoped and expected. 

His further movements were made more 
boldly, for they were delicate movements 
hardly observable even by a trained eye in 
the open. 

A telephone instrument normally lies in 
an uncompleted, or open, circuit, the 
weight of the receiver on its hook maintain 
ing the hook in depressed position. When 
the receiver is lifted off, the hook 
closing the circuit, whereupon a signal is 
given at the central exchange and the oper- 
ator there replies. A telephone circuit is 
commonly completed through a return 
wire. Lifting off the receiver merely acts 
to connect the wire leading from the bat- 
tery at central with the return wire. In- 
stead of through this return wire, the circuit 
can be completed through the ground. 

Donovan was not within reach of a tele- 
phone and could not lift off the receiver; 
but by using his stick pin as a switch or 
bridge he could close the circuit in another 
way. The water pipe offered a perfect 
ground connection. The signal that re- 
sulted would be the same, no matter how 
the circuit was closed and opened. 

Meanwhile a question had arisen in his 
The wire consisted of two twisted 


rises, 


mind 
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strands, one of which was the battery wire, 
the other not. Which wire was which? 

“If I could see the tracer thread I could 
tell from it. Inthe Loop district the tracer 
thread for the battery wire is red, I remem- 
ber, but in the outlying districts it is 
green.”’ 

The tracer thread is the spiral colored 
thread that is woven into the insulation t« 
identify the wires. The wish to see this 
thread led him to pull the wire sideways 
far enough to catch the light, 
far that it caught the eye of his guard 
The next moment he saw that he had made 
contact with the right wire. 

He now began pressing the head of the 
stick pin intermittently against the water 
pipe; but instead of giving mere purpose- 
less signals, as one does when he joggles 
the receiver hook, he alternated the con- 
tacts in a rhythmical pattern. He made 
thus three short contacts in a group, then 
three longer contacts, then three more 
short contacts, much as a telegrapher might 
do through the intermittent pressures of a 
telegraph key. A telegraph operator would 
have read the signal, using the Interna- 
tional Morse code, as anS OS eall 

“Assuming that I’m right about that 
wire,” he thought, “‘I could send a message 
through central.” 

He could, that is to say, provided central 
knew the Morse code, which did not seem 
likely. ‘‘Anyhow, it’s better than doing 
nothing.” 

He repeated the signal continuously fora 
few minutes; then, when he believed he had 
the attention of central, he 
out a message in Morse, asking O’ Day to be 
notified that he was held prisoner in a road- 
house attic; and he gave the approximate 
position of the road house. He repeated 
this message until his finger 
but all the guard saw was his closed eyes 
and nodding head. 


yet not so 


began spelling 


weary; 


Meanwhile, things began to happen else- 
where, notably in the suburban telephone 
exchange of Simla. 

The girl at the switchboard saw the light 
flash up, but as she was engaged in com- 
pleting a long-distance call she could 
respond instantly. The flashing was re 
peated three times after that, but always 
in the same pattern —three quick flashes, 
three long flashes, and then again 
quick flashes. The number, she noted, was 
J 17, a country phone. 

Throwing in the plug, she lis 
call number. There was no reply; 
attention signals continued, one piled upon 
another and each the same, like so many 
bricks in a wall or books of an edition. 

“Number, please?” sh k and 
when there still was no 1 “Very 
well. Take it out then joggling the hook.” 

But still the patterned signals continued 
rhythmically, each consisting of the three 
short flashes, the three long flashes and the 
three short flashes 

“That’s funny,” she thought. 

The hour was very early and she was 
could not ask 


was not a large 


not 


three 


tened for the 
but the 


asked; 


sponse 


alone in the room, so that sh 
for advice. The exchange 
one. After making two or three further 
efforts to hear J 17 she leaned back in her 
chair to watch the flashes 

The pattern repeated itself endlessly, like 
the click of car whee!s upon the 
ballasted rails, or like the flow of colors in a 
drug-store sign. She could 
A flaring-up of the signal ina 
solid incandescence she 
stood, for sometimes patrons forget to re 
turn the receiver to its hook 
at this hour of the morning might even be a 
call for help. But these broken flashes! 

As she sat looking at them, puzzled but 
fascinated, suddenly thx ‘ 
nal changed. Instead of regularly 
ring flashes in the pattern dot-dot-dot, 
dash-dash-dash, dot-dot-dot, sh 
a patternless succession of short and long 
flashes and blanks. These seemed to be 
grouped obscurely into larger The 
broken rhythm of them suggested vaguely 
the clicking of a telegraph sounder. 


joints of ill 
not see why i 
should do so. 
could have under 
Such a signa 


pattern of the s 


now saw 


units. 
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Ask any of the millions of women who are regular 
patrons of Real Silk Hosiery Mills Service and 
they will tell you that there is a double economy in 
buying silk hosiery and lingerie the Realsilk way 

direét from the manuf 
Representative who calls at the home. 


wiurer through the Bonded 


First, they have found that Realsilk values are un- 
duplicated, enabling them to procure hosiery and 
lingerie of utmost luxury at moderate prices. 


Second, they have learned that they enjoy an addi- 
tional economy, due to the superior wearing qualities 
of the merchandise, itself. 


For, the Realsilk method of Corporate Distribution 


(direct-to-consumer selling) eliminates intermediate 


POST 





AD 
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OUP POSe ane 
you could save one- 
now spend for hosiery and lingerie! 


fourth of what you 


ts, and these savings are reflected not onh 
] 


ling prices of our products, but in 


\¢ 


and better workmanship, as well. 


In fact, many women who buy silk hostery and |i 
. , on 
ver through the Bonded Realsilk Representative 


/ ; 


save fully one-fourth of what they formerly spent 
for these essential items 


] 
} 


Besides, they may make their selections with great 


wcuracy and comilort at home, w! 


wardrobe is near-at-hand for refere1 


If you are not enjoying this money-saving hosiery 
and lingerie service, a note to our Mills ora py 
call to the nearest Realsilk Branch Service Ofhce 


will bring a Representative to youi home p! 


REALSILK 


HOSTERY 


FOR MEN. WOMEN and CHILDREN 


are 


REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 
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‘Chis is a message of appreciation 
to Americas homekeepers. It comes 
from the thousands of Fuller Men 
and from officials and executives of 
this company. ~ 


MOO CO oY —) e&o 


AST January, we told you of the 

immense task of calling upon ten 
million homes two or three times a 
year. We sought an expression of your 
regard for Fuller service. 


We did this in an advertisement in this 
publication in which we said frankly: 
“Ladies, We Apologize.” 

Your response was immediate and con- 


clusive, 


By an avalanche of letters and by word 
of mouth to Fuller Men at your door, 
you registered the verdict that Fuller 


ment is proved by the large percentage 
now wearing the Fuller Trade-mark 
Button. 


It is a real pleasure, therefore, thus pub- 
licly to express our thanks. 


We are grateful both for your commen- 
dation and for your help in enabling us 
to maintain those high standards of 
Fuller service to which you are accus- 
tomed 

The demand for Fuller service is ever 


growing. This requires a constantly 
growing organization. 


The Fuller Man carries Fuller service to ten millior 


homes several times a y 


fr 


wife one of these useful gift 


He brings each 


service is a necessary aid to the success- 


ful operation of the home. If you have in mind a man you would 


like to see established in a prosperous, 
home-town enterprise, write his name 
and address below. We will be glad to 
have your name and address, so that we 
may express our appreciation directly to 
you. 


Any man interested in learning 
more of this opportunity should 
send in his own name at once. 


But you did not stop there. 


You sent the names of hundreds of men 
whom you wished to assist in securing 
pleasurable and profitable employment 
and who you iieved measured up to 
rigid Fuller requirements. 


That these men merited your endorse- 


Genuine 
Fou.ter Propucts 
carcy this Red Tip Tag 


and trade mark 


\. Look for both; 


- 


The Fuller Brush Company, 1063 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen . 


Ornere 


My name and address follow: 
-May I recommend: 


Name 





Screet No.- Street No. a. 


ee 


City_ 
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Aman’s first Van Heusen 
is a very pleasant experi- 
ence. He discovers that 
feeling of perfect, easy 
fit—as if his collar had 
been tailored especially 
for him. To his comfort 
he discovers that starch, 
linings and bands are 
conspicuous by their ab- 
He looks in the 
glass—and pronounces 
his new Van Heusen the 
World’s Smartest Collar. 


sence. 
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| self,” he replied at last. 





Kistna, I shall have him released as soon as 
I can reach a lawyer.” 

“You mean to buy a diamond that you 
know was stolen?” 

‘**But I don’t know that, you see.” 

“You ought to know it. It was stolen 
from yourself.” 

‘This blue-green diamond?”’ 

“This diamond.” 

““No; I have never owned such a stone.” 

““We in Redelos remember more clearly, 
for we insured it and paid you for its loss. 
Does Your Excellency forget the world- 
famed Shan pendant?” 

‘*Not the same diamond. 
resemblance.” 

“‘The same diamond,”’ said Donovan. 

“Oh, but Donovan! Where is your 
knowledge of diamonds? That stolen pend- 
ant weighed two hundred and forty carats. 
This diamond weighs two hundred and 
forty-six carats. Can a diamond increase 
in weight like a pig in a cornfield? A dia- 
mond cannot, and no one knows it better 
than yourself.” 

Donovan smiled deprecatingly, as if at 
the too great knowledge ascribed to him. 

‘Sir John Mandeville said that he often 
made diamonds grow larger by nourishing 
them with May dew, but of course he did 
not. No, a diamond cannot increase in 
weight, but a carat can decrease in weight. 
At one time the British carat was ten per 
cent heavier than the present international 
or metric carat. Even now the carat 
standard varies. You say, the stolen dia- 
mond weighed two hundred and forty 
carats. Had the same diamond been 
weighed a few years earlier it would have 
weighed two hundred and twenty-one. Did 
that diamond grow while you owned it?” 

“That diamond was white and this dia- 
mond is colored,’’ Kistna interjected. 

The maharaja grew thoughtful. Dono- 
van suspected that Kistna had said a word 
too much; for no man, and least of all a 
Maharaja of Shan, likes to have his argu- 
ments placed in his mouth by his secretary. 

“T was about to speak of the point my- 
“The Star of 
Burma is of the color of green ice. My 
stolen diamond was water-white. Can you 
change the color of a diamond?” 

“Does Your Excellency happen to have 
a loose white diamond about you?”’ asked 
Donovan. 

“T have not. Why?” 

“T could have changed its color in your 
presence.” 

“*Change the color of this stone,”’ said the 
maharaja, stripping the Kollar stone from 
his ring finger. ‘*Do you mean it?” 

**Naturally, or I should not have said it.” 

Donovan pushed back his chair and took 
from the drawer of the table a leaden box, 
and from the box a small glass tube, at the 
bottom of which lay a pinch or two of a 
grayish powder. Placing the ring upon the 
box, he laid the tube upon it so as to bring 
the powder as close as possible to the dia- 
mond. 

‘‘Some diamonds will respond in a few 
minutes,” hesaid. ‘“‘ Others require an hour 
or more to be affected. This is a borrowed 
outfit, but I think it will answer.” 


No slightest 








‘ments upon diamonds; 
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“What’s that you have Radium 
tadium bromide. Watch the diamon 
blacken.” 

“Blacken?”’ 

“In five minutes it will have 
opaque. Don’t worry. 
the film.” 

“‘In how long?” asked the maharaja with 
growing uneasiness. 

“Four or five days. 
extremely resistant.” 

The maharaja snatched back 
**T’ll take your word for the blackening.” 

“You can try it yourself upon a diamond 
fragment. I believe you own a supply of 
radium bromide.” 

‘*Radium chloride,” corrected the other. 

“Either one; it does not matter.” 

“Your Excellency ” began Kistna 

“Take him away,” said the maharaja 
But to Donovan he said: ‘* We were speak- 
ing of colored diamonds, 
diamonds.” 

“Yes. But may I ask 
your supply of radium a large one?” 

“The largest in India,”’ replied the maha- 
raja. 

“And is it accessible? 

“Only to me and my household, except 
by permission.” 

‘Ts it accessible to Kistna?’ 

“Freely accessible to him, yes.” 

“Some years ago the scientist Sir William 
Crookes performed some interesting exper 


turned 


I can dissolve off 


The graphite film is 


Dlackened 


) 
question ¢ Is 


among others, he 
buried a white diamond in radium bromids 
and set it away fora year. He had noticed 
that radium would blacken a diamond. At 
the end of the year he dissolved off the 
blackened surface. The diamond 

neath had changed its color to a 

bluish green.” 

“Through and through?” 

“Deeply enough. You will find the a 
count in The Proceedings of the 
Society.” 

The maharaja sprang to his feet and be- 
gan pacing the flaor. After a moment he 
returned to the table. 

““Do you believe that this diame 
colored so?”’ he asked. 

“‘T know that it was,’”’ said Donovan. 

“Prove it!” 

Donovan produced from his pocket a 
small envelope containing a photographic 
negative. 

‘‘This diamond is radio-active,”’ } 
“Here is the film it blackened 
lightproof paper. The only exp 
the fact is that it has lain for a cor 
time in contact with radium. I suspected 


Roy al 


nd was 


> said. 
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as much last night when I placed it in my 
own lined box. O’Day helped me develop 
it.” 

‘In that case ’* began the maharaja, 
and stopped. 

“In that case this diamond 
diamond the thieves were trying to sell you 
And I may point out that since Redelo: 
paid you for its loss, the diamond is now 
our diamond. I have an idea that you can 
buy it back. That’s what I meant when I 
advised you to learn its history. If you 
had bought it of Kistna you would have lost 
your money.” 


is your own 
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CP7HE rising aristocracy of motoring which centers around 
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cars are now discovering the new prestige of driving a straight 
eight, when—as in this Hupmobile—it represents the final 


development of a well-nigh perfect engineering principle, 
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WHY MEN GO UP IN BALLOONS 


all the passenger had to do was go with it. 
Quite simple. This scheme, however, is no 
more impractical than hundreds of others 
that are constantly submitted to the patent 
offices of the various civilized and enlight- 
ened nations. 

The idea of the modern balloon was con- 
ceived by two French boys named Mont- 
golfier. According to legend, one November 
night in 1782 the brothers were looking ir 
the fireplace, when one turned to the other 
and said something like: ‘See, brother, the 
smoke ascends. Why cannot we make it 
carry a weight up with it?”’ 

They did. After making several small 
paper bags rise after being filled with hot 
air and smoke, they built a larger bag, 
which was sent up amid vast official dem- 


| onstration, which consisted of cannon sa- 


GEORGE LEWIS 


One of Universal's Youthful Stars 


This announcement is a con- 
tinuation of the Greater Movie List 
which was begun in last week’s issue. Once 
more | suggest that you keep all of these lists 
intact as a guide to your better entertainment 
for the months to come. 


“The Whole Town’s Talk- | 


ing’’—featuring EDWARD EVER- 
ETT HORTON and VIRGINIA LEE CORBIN 

adapted from the stage success by John 
Emerson and Anita Loos. Directed by 
Edward Laemmle. 


“The Ice Flood’’—featuring | 
KENNETH HARLAN and VIOLA 
DANA—adapted from Johnston McCulley’s 
novel. 


“The Bargain Bride’’—fea- 
turing beautiful MARY PHILBIN in 


a remarkably dramatic story by A. Brode. 


“Butterflies in the Rain’’— 
featuring LAURA LA PLANTE and 
JAMES KIRKWOOD. From the sensation- 
ally dramatic newspaper story by Andrew 
Soutar. Directed by Edward Sloman. 


“Too Many Women’’—a fast- | 


moving comedy drama abounding 
in clean fun and the exhilarating freshness 
of the ocean and lovely women. Featuring 
NORMAN KERRY. From Gabriele Reuter’s 


sensational book. 


This will be an exceptionally 
brilliant year for HOOT GIBSON 
and no less than seven stories have been 
chosen for him—all of them by celebrated 
Western writers. The titles indicate their 
spirit. Here they are: ‘‘ The Texas Streak,’’ 
‘*The Silent Rider,’’ ‘‘The Prairie King,”’ 
** Ace High,’’‘‘ The Buckaroo Kid,’ ‘‘AHero 
on Horseback”’ and ‘‘Cheyenne Days.’’ 


Don’t hesitate to write me if 


you want any further information 
about any of these pictures or any that have 
I like your letters and enjoy 
answering them. Incidentally don’t forget to 
see ‘‘The Flaming Frontier’’ and ‘‘The 
Midnight Sun.”’ 


( arl Laem mle 


President 


gone before 


(To be continued next week) 


Send 10c each for autographed photographs 
of Laura La Plante and Hoot Gibson 
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PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


lutes, marching of soldiers, speeches and 
prayers. The date of this first public as- 
cension was August 27, 1783. There was no 


passenger. 
Al Monster From the Sky 


But the excitement of this first ascension 
was nothing compared to the landing of the 
same balloon. When the first balloon arose 
it climbed up to about 3000 feet and disap- 
peared in the clouds. The people watching 
naturally supposed it would keep going up 
until the ropes caught on the door knobs of 
Paradise. But about forty-five minutes 
later it came down at a village fifteen miles 
away. In those days people had not the re- 
motest knowledge of things that were going 


| on daily in such widely separated places, so 


the news of a balloon ascension had not 
traveled fifteen miles, and the people of the 
near-by hamlet had no idea that the first 
balloon was going to land in the outskirts of 
town about the time of the evening when 
everybody was out driving the cows home, 


Continued from Page 21 


A chronicler of the day, who evidently cov- 
ered this first landing, wrote an interesting 
story on it: 


“On first sight it is supposed by many to 
have come from another world. Many 
flee; others, more sensible, think it an enor- 
mous bird. After it has alighted, there is 
yet motion from the gas it contains. A small 
crowd gathers courage from numbers and 
approaches by gradual steps, hoping mean- 
while the monster will take flight. At 
length, one bolder than the rest takes his 
gun, aims carefully within range, fires, wit- 
nesses the monster shrink, gives a shout of 
triumph, and the crowd rushes in with flails 
and pitchforks. One tears what he thinks 
to be the skin and so causes a poisonous 
stench. Again all retire; shame no doubt 
urges them on, and they tie the cause of 
alarm to a horse’s tail, who gallops across 
the country tearing it to shreds.” 


It is interesting to note that the first bal- 
loon that went up was shot at, and the last 
one has probably been shot at, and most of 
those in between have been blazed at by 
somebody with a gun. In April, 1926, sev- 
eral balloons went up from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in the National Elimination Race, 
and some of those which drifted over t} 
Blue Ridge Mountains were fired at by peo- 
ple on the ground. This temptation to see 
things fall from the sky may be another 
long-forgotten desire that harks back to 
something, but balloonists declare: ‘It’s a 
darned uncomfortable feeling, especially 
when you are floating down low.”’ 
are seldom hit by random rifle fire in this 
way, as the distance of the target is deceiv- 
ing. One mountaineer was asked if 
could see any reason why one should be shot 
at: “‘No, sir. I hain’t never exactly plugged 
at one myself, but it looks like a target that 
can’t nobody miss.” 
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HY not make a comfortable porch swing for 

your veranda? The whole family will enjoy 
it and you'll be rightly proud that you made it 
yourself. 
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‘Continued from Page 46 
wants are passed around among the frater- 
nity. 

The biggest event in all aviation history 
was when the first balloon went up carrying 
human beings. This feat was performed 
three months after the first public ascension 
in France. A balloon seventy-four feet 
high and forty-eight feet in diameter had 
been made and the idea had been expressed 
that the thing might possibly carry a 
grown man or two off the earth. The 
thought was fascinating, and it grew. A 
call was made for volunteers. Two men, 
M. Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis d’ 
Arlandes stepped forward and offered them- 
selves as martyrs to natural philosophy in 
about the same way that a modern scien- 
tist would let a rattlesnake bite him in order 
to find out exactly how long, in minutes and 
seconds, it takes for the poison to kill. 

The day of the big sacrifice was set. Hot 
air was the medium for lifting this first man 
carrier, and in order to keep it going a fire- 
place had been built in the car and a stick 
for punching the fire was provided. Extra 
fuel was piled in the basket. The original 
aeronauts were helped aboard, and imme- 
diately somebody handed them two wet 
sponges. The wet sponges were to be 
squeezed over the fire if the blaze got too 
big. 

No hanging or guillotining had ever at- 
tracted a more enthusiastic crowd than this 
first live-balloon ascension. The two men 
were cut loose after prayer. The balloon 
arose and floated over the Seine while the 
spectators gaped. The following account 
was written by the marquis after the flight: 


“T waved my arm. Pilatre cried, ‘You 
are doing nothing and we are not rising!’ 
I stirred the fire and then began to scan the 
river, but Pilatre cried again: ‘See the 
river. We are dropping into it.’ We again 
urged the fire, but still clung to the river 
bed. Presently I heard a noise in the upper 
part of the balloon which gave me a shock, 
as though it had burst. I called to my 
companion, ‘Are you dancing?’ The bal- 
loon by now had many holes burnt in it, 
and using my sponge, I cried that we must 
descend. My companion explained that we 
were now over Paris and must cross it. 
Therefore, raising the fire unce more, we 
turned south till we passed the Luxem- 
bourg, when, extinguishing the flame, the 
balloon came down, spent and empty.” 


The Value of Reading 


All the early balloons were highly deco- 
rated with pictures. A favorite scene was 
a large fish accompanied by a V-formation 
of angels blowing long dinner horns. 

A short time after this first glorious flight 
a gigantic balloon 130 feet high and ca- 
pable of lifting about eighteen tons was 
built at Lyons, and seven people were 
found who would take a chance on going 
up in it. 

On the day set for the ascent all hands 
climbed aboard and the ropes were cut. 
The balloon went up like a skyrocket to 
nearly 3000 feet. There it hung ominously 
for several minutes. Then something 
popped; a rent appeared on one side, and 
as the passengers watched, the split became 
longer and longer; the gas began escaping, 
and down came the balloon. By some kind 
of miracle nobody was killed. The ecclesi- 
astic opinion was expressed that the Lord 
had spared the aeronauts as a warning for 
man to keep out of the air and quit trying 
to crowd the birds from their natural do- 
main. Anyway, it put a quietus on balloon- 
ing for a while. 

But it was not long before people had 
again ventured into the air, and even women 
went in for it. One British lieutenant took 
up a lady friend many years ago, when he 
wanted to try out a newfangled valve that 
he had invented, and she had a very har- 
rowing experience. The lieutenant’s valve 
was a safety device that was supposed to 
prevent balloons from dragging the passen- 
gers across the country before the wind 
after touching the ground. This has always 
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been a serious drawback, especially if the 
rip panel gets hung. The British officer got 
the lady high into the air when two loud 
explosions were heard. He shouted that he 
believed the balloon was bursting, and im- 
mediately the lady fainted. When she 
woke up she was in a hospital and the 
lieutenant had been picked up dead. Wit- 
nesses said the balloon fell with great ve- 
locity and struck a tree. By rare luck the 
tree broke the force of the fall in such a way 
as to spare the unconscious lady. 

Going up in a captive balloon just to 
look around and to say “I’ve been up in a 
balloon” was a favorite sport at one time, 
especially at fairs. One of these balloons 
was operating at a sort of fair in France 
several years ago, and when it was hauled 
down to within 100 feet of the ground the 
cable broke. There were nine men and 
women sightseers aboard. The balloon 
shot up through the clouds to 9000 feet, 
but one man jumped when the cable broke. 
After careening through the sky for several 
minutes, the balloon began sagging in the 
middle as if to form a parachute. One of 
the passengers who knew something of 
balloons from books and had read accounts 
of famous narrow escapes, explained that 
everything would probably be all right, as 


About that time the balloon began bursting. 


A Free Translation 


Aghast, the passengers watched. Seams 
opened in the flabby side of the big bag and 
the loose fabric blew out 
The balloon started earthward. 

Then the man who knew something of 
balloons and narrow escapes told the pas- 
sengers to climb into the rigging so that 
when the balloon came to the ground the 
car would hit first and take up most of the 
shock. He set an example by clambering 
up himself. The 
the gas had not escaped by the time the 
balloon hit the ground, 
hurt. But if these eight surviving 
sightseers ever went up in another balloon 
there is no record of it, nor do extant rec- 
ver attended 


like slit ribbon 


plan worked, and as all 


nobody was seri 


ously 


ords show that these people « 
another fair. 

People who know nothing about balloons 
have no business going up in them, unless a 
trained aeronaut is present. It is easy to 
do the wrong thing inthe air. For example, 
a raw hand at ballooning may observe a 
little sack of sand, after he gets up, lying in 
the bottom of the basket, and thinking it 
was left in there by mistake, may toss it 
This might be fatal, as the 
balloon would go up so quickly that it 
would burst. Aeronauts usually tell new 
passengers about these things. A favorite 
admonition is: 

“Be careful and don’t spit overboard, or 
we'll go up to glory!” 

And some balloons are so very 
that even a difference of 
weight will make them go up. 

t is also very necessary that such orders 
as are issued to the helpers in a balloon 
ascension be clear and without chance of 
misunderstanding; otherwise a man maj 
find himself going up when he did not want 
to and when he least expected. An incident 
of this kind occurred at Triest once upon a 
time, and was due to the aeronaut’s in- 
ability to make his Italian helpers under- 
stand the orders and directions. 

In a mixture of English, French and some 
Italian, the balloonist had told his helpers 
that when the time came to let go the 
ropes, all should release their holds imme- 
diately and together; otherwise a man or 
two might get tangled in a rope or hold on 
too long and get carried up to the sky 
It is natural for people to cling to things 
under excitement, and people had been 
known to forget to release their hold upon 
balloon ropes and had found themselves 
dangling in mid-air. The Triest crew had 
been made to understand this, and the idea 
of dangling in the air several thousand feet 
up was strong in each man’s mind. No- 
body wanted to be caught napping 


overboard. 
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Fisher prestige is today expanding more solidly 


and more rapidly than ever before. The lead- 
ership which is indicated by the emblem 
—Body by Fisher—is finding this year a rec- 
ognition and a preference among closed car 


buyers which is far above previous heights 
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Continued from Page 48 hydrogen or helium, and it i 
The hour for the ascension was almost at possible to make these gass 
. hand. The aeronaut climbed into the rig- laboratory. The older balloons filled v 
2 ) AY ry ging of the balloon to make some adjust- hot air came down as soon as the air wit] 
b /] /] ( Q TS lé ments and was sitting astride a half-inch the envelope cooled to the temperatur 
7 rope when he softly called to the crew to the surrounding atmosphere, and 
“Let up a bit’ on one side. These were scents were not always gentle. Ball 


dangerous words. The crew interpreted today is a losing proposit 


. o @ n, a 
2 the order as a free translation of ‘‘Let her always been—in going up, ball: 
* fen ee eae } "Whe 
4 l u 3 , lo go!” And they did. in coming down, gas is lost. 
e What happened is best described by the Contrary to popular con 


aeronaut himself: do not rise of their own a 
T “The consequence was that the para- gas within a balloon’s env 


‘a } 
. ao / () * chute broke off the netting and fell to the herent lift of its own. A gas b 
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speedy descent, sitting on a sling of rope being much denser than the within a 
below a balloon, which, being without a balloon, exerts pressure on the spherica 
: / ) / ) valve, was quite impossible to control. sides of the bag and pushes it up into th 
; Higher and higher I rose, and was very — region of the sky where the air is more rare, 
e e soon over the sea, with a strong wind blow- and the weight of the displaced air counter 
ing me away from the land. My first balances the weight of the bal and 
thought was that I was lost, but I quickly load. 
roused myself to think of what I could do 
to save myself. I had no valve to let out Why Balloons Go Up 
the gas, and if I stayed on the balloon it 
would be perhaps two hours before it came An ascending balloor 
down of its own accord through natural piece of cork released ur 
exhaustion of gas. If I remained I should cork does not come to tl 
by that time be about seventy miles out in water merely to see the 
the Adriatic Sea, and it would be dark. of the older scientists 
‘“What way could I find out of this ter- asserted, but bec: 
rible position? There was only one thing out along the line 
I could do and that would be extremely just as a perch must str: 
dangerous. However, nothing could be g fishing cork under 
worse than having to stay where I was; so ittle one, so does 
I resolved to try it. I thought if I could more force, in the form of we 
manage to crawl up the netting, and with hold it down in the dense air 
my weight bearing on one side, turn the surface of the earth. T! 
balloon somewhat over, it would allow some corks and balloons is duc 
of the gas to escape through the open neck ment of water and air 
and make the balloon descend. I knew I elements try to move in 
had to be extremely careful how I went space occupied by the fore 
about it, or either of two things might if the foreign bodies ar 
happen—I might | 
descend with such rapidity as would inflict shoved out along the easiest 
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os aia Ne ates balloon might shoot out of its netting and 4 man in a balloon, | 
let me fall headlong to be dashed to death the size of his gas env 
on the sea below. nake it rise or fall. 
first time the owner of this car sat in the rear “I had started with some two hundred- loon is made sn 
pace p= 4 : weight of lifting power, and was by this laces less air, an 
d through the window at the left, he realized time a mile and a half away from land, ata__ into denser air. ' 
height of 4000 feet with only a loop of rope exactly made larger by pu 
‘N } . . . , half an inch in diameter for a seat. Tore- but ballast is thrown out, 
ote the distortion of vision caused by the waves al main on the balloon was certain death, soI thing in effect, as it 
in the sheet glass at the left. ¢ ympare it resolved to take the risks I have mentioned, sized balloon carry a | 
and left my seat on the rope, and thrusting rm “lift”? applied to the 


my legs in amongst the leading lines, com- p with a balloon is not en 


Ny his “penny wise” policy in buying 


: ‘ . i ae 
view through the Plate Glass window ; 
menced climbing up the netting. Of course ut is convenient and univ 
my weight was always underneath, and as I Buoyancy would proba 


a car with MIMO ass Is a moved upward the position of the balloon word and it is also used to 


} } 


fi row hic h the ar er arty changed. I soon got the neck at the place tent within the art. The 
. usually occupied by the equator of the of gases depends upon 


+ > ner j eee : 1. 
the increased balloon when it is in normal position, but i drogen gas is the lig 
little difference.” One thousand cu 


per cent purity will 


t 2 ] os, x rr 
ittle more. But ‘ ass nits per made very 


king through Plate Glas 
— sos) eae ee? You're Sure to Lose vided the temper 
air itself. Then, too, it 1s tougher than she twenty degrees F: 
aetna eee “Tt was now time xercise great cau- heavy enough 

more resistant to breakage. It was now time to exe ( eat cau y enou 
tion in my movements, so I 


gradually of mercury 


upon having Plate Glass on the car you buy. It tilted the balloon more and more, until the _ is a little abov av 
; : neck was about two-thirds up, when the ditions. Under mean 
gas suddenly began torush out. I brought 1000 cubic feet of hy 
ur car. Spe cify it for glazin hen the neck down a bit so as to keep what gas__ sixty-eight pounds, and : 
Manufacturers of was left, and the balloon, which had be- of helium under the same 
; : es bp ah ie come about half empty, started to come lift sixty-three pounds. 

t National Bank Building l urg a. down with great rapidity, the rush of air During the winter mont} 
forming it into a sort of parachute. The cent more lift is obtair 
speed of my fall increased every moment, gases. This is because the 
and in about four minutes I fell into the and heavier, and therefore 
water on my back with a tremendous’ squeeze on the spherical 
smack. I was then about three and a half balloon 
miles from the shore. I released my hold 

on the balloon and looked about for help. 

I could see a small steamer coming to my 


trick your eyes. And its brilltancy and beaut 


1 1 ) ‘} 
broken panes. Plate Glas 





$+ nenalls 
a USUdaII 


rescue and knew I was safe.’ goes up again. 
The same thing that happened to the as mucl 
gentleman in Triest could happen today, warm air is lighter—tha 
eee for the art of ballooning has advanced but volume for volume. A balloor 
little. Infact, the principle of handling bal- a skyrocket when it emerges 
loons has not changed since the first flight. sunlight after floating under 
ie t is remarkable that the two men who About the only remedy 
w= s Nothing Else 


~~, is Like it 4 


made the first ascension manufactured their ascending balloon is to va 
own lifting gas, in the form of hot air, while — gas is released in small qu 


flight; a feat which is not done to- the sta 


ut which would be most advanta-_ to the 


Modern balloons are inflated with Continucd on Page 
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(Continued from Page 50 Men have often gone 


= SSS SS Se = > the center of the curved slot when the bal- and remained in the air all night 
loon is floating at an even height. A good _ tice flights. Frequently the bal! 
aeronaut can frequently guess when a bal- more ae tice out of such trips 
loon will stop climbing, and he valves gas were looking for. If a night r 
accordingly. and mocnshin; , and the win 


Pipe-dreams should never 
end ina nightmare 


7 





No satisfactory way has been found to nocturnal flights are pleasant 
prevent the loss of gas and ballast in bal- to read maps at night 
looning. With helium gas selling at around means checking the map with the ground 
thirty dollars a cubic foot, valving becomes _ below, in aeronautical parlance, and if the 
a most expensive proposition; in truth, itis sky becomes overcast so that landmar} 
so expensive that it cannot be done except cannot be discerned, the maps may as we 
in emergency. To prevent a big airship be tossed overboard. Also, when people g 
from becoming too light after its motors to bed in the towns and the country 
have used considerable oi] and gasoline, a turn out their lights, nearly ythi 
water-recovery system has been developed, low looks alike. Sometimes a ground mist 
which moisture is condensea from the settles quickly and a balloonist will 
atmosphere. This helps counterbalance the afraid to attempt a landing throug} 
weight of the used fuel without spilling which case he may prefer to remain uy 
valuable helium. Balloons still use the rest of the night 
cheaper hydrogen because they must nearly During the night, wher 
always be deflated after landing. Aero- not be seen, a balloonist can 
nauts prefer to use hydrogen as arule, be- out over an ocean or to some 
cause it is easier to fly by valving gas. An of the country. Aeronauts hay 
airship, with its motors, can fly toalanding the sun rise and chase the mist a 
place where a large crew can help itdownto a shoreless ocean below. The only 
earth, but a balloon too often must descend do in such circumstances is remain up an 
at some distant place where civilization is hope for a wind that will blow towar 
sparse, and if an aeronaut had to lug ahalf- shore. Many hopes for a shoreward win 
filled balloon aroundafterhelanded,itwould have never materialized and balloons ha\ 
be inconvenient and almost impossible. disappeared without a trace 
Modern balloons and airships have auto- 
matic as well as hand-operated valves. The Not Many Women Balloonists 
only trouble with the former is they are too 
automatic. On helium-filled airships the A few years ago two balloonists went up 
automatic valves are often reduced to pre- for a night fight in [f N 
vent too much automatic loss ofthe precious York. A wind was bl 
gas. Reduction of the automatic valves all that was meteorologi: ‘ 
saves gas in this way, as an example: An __balloonists calculated they would pr 
airship or balloon moving along may strike land somewhere in the Middle West 
a warm current of air or run into bright next day. During the night the ball 
sunlight, and begin to rise, whereupon the took a course of its own. The next mornir 
automatic valves immediately open and let the aeronauts looked below for a suital 
out gas. But a skilled aeronaut may have place to land. The country seemed 
knowledge of or be able to make a good _ sparsely settled, and they 
guess that a cool stratum of air lies a short town near which to la 
distance above, and his gas cell will con- could be easily hauled to a 
tract upon striking it and a descent will ment home. They kept go 
result. Or a balloonist may begin rising came in sight and even 
beneath the clouds, and he knows that disappeared. After sev 
when the sphere touches the cool damp before a brisk northwar« 
vapor the gas cools and down the balloon cided to land anyway. 
comes. But the automatic valves, not pos- and began looking for someone 
sessing this human knowledge, start work location, but nobody could be f 
on their own and act only on the circum- air was unusually cold, there 
stances of the moment. A veteran Army and wild game was plentifu 
sergeant of the Balloon Section once ex- hours of privation and wa 
pressed the matter fully when he said: came upon an old Indian, w 
‘Trouble with automatic valves is they to the nearest post of 
can’t look ahead and they ain’t got no they renege that they 
sense and never will have.” toward the North Pole 
The reduction of automatic valvesin the day and a tery and 
lost airship, Shenandoah, was to prevent Northern Canada, 
undué leakage of helium through these non- Again, bal 
thinking valves. went up from : Vi 
paioon 
When a Man Goes Up in the Air _ \ose their way 
ticular r | 
When a man goes up ina balloon he never mal Swamp, and thers 
knows where he will land. It has been as-  balloonists had 
serted that this element of uncertainty is going and to hops 


one of the fascinations that cause men to be encountered sooner 


go up in balloons. A balloon travels with the middle of this ‘ 
the air currents and can never go against forest swamp, where many 
them. The only direction in which an tered and few returned, a « 
aeronaut can guide himself is up and down, — balloon hung there pre 
but being able te accomplish this move- while the men listened to 
ment gives remarkable opportunity for frogs and realized that 
forward motion. With the knowledge that a plunge they probably 
wind direction changes at different alti- last long flight. 

tudes, a balloonist can feel his way upward Balloons sometimes 
or downward until he strikes a wind that is thin air and immedia 


+ 


traveling in the direction he wishes to go, toward the earth. This 
and then all he has to do is keep his balloon for the aeronauts aboard 
in that aircurrent. Butsometimesnowinds | that a falling balloon pick 
are blowing in the direction a balloonist to the ground with great 
wants to go. This situation is inconven- ily way to check the descent 
ient, unfortunate and sometimes tragic. ut ballast. In these cases 

A balloon journey can continue only as quently cast overboard tl 
long as gas and ballast remain on hand. the sacks. In emergency the 
Both of these essentials are almost con- and personal belongings, such a 
tinuously lost in keeping the correct buoy- and knives and keys, go out. Baske 
ancy, as previously described, but if an been cut away and the 
aeronaut is skillful and lucky, too, a bal- climbed intothe netting; men 
loon flight can be prolonged for many hours away their shoes, coats, pant 
or several days, and cover great distance. their underwear, in eff 
In May, 1926, an Army balloonist re- balloon. 
mained in the air for forty-three hours. Not many ladies go uy 





TueERE’s more botany than poetry in Who- 
wasit’s epigram, ““Tobacco—there’s no 
herb like it under the canopy of heaven.” 
Obviously, the boy knew his herbs. For 


tobacco was ever such stuff as dreams are 


made of... 

And if you've dreamed of the peace and 
comfort of a pipe. . . yet always found pipe- 
smoking a terrible nightmare, it’s a Scotch- 
man’s bet you never tried Granger Rough 
Cut! 
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For with Granger Rough Cut all your 
pipe-dreams come true. It’s pipe tobacco. 
Ripe old Kentucky Burley, the choicest 
pipe tobacco grown. Mellowed by the old 
Wellman Secret. And cut specially for 
pipes—in large, slow-burning, cool-smoking 
flakes. 

Cool... spicy... mild and mellow, 
Granger Rough Cut is just about the finest 
tobacco any man ever dreamed of. It’s real 


PIPE tobacco! 


GRANGER 


Rough Cut 
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Men HAD to be Men 


~ ~ ~ in those days: 
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| cars of those early days brol down the 
tune times and places. ‘Get out 
popular song, with t ar 
er Meaning to many a grease-staint toris 
Happily, th rude, cumbersome h 
rriages are no more. Here and there, | 
dilapidated barn far from the main traveled road, 
vou may tind an occasional one peacefully falling 
1} 
“8 ° -_—<— rs .«< 
- eho ; - “= 4 a te 4 
aes —— Re — sani Hynes 
PHerr Tirrs Arr Dusr— Tuer 
Botrs Arr Rust 
}.ooking down from the heights of modern auto- 
motive achievement, these pioneer cars seem as 
primitive as the chariots of ancient Egypt. Heavy, 
clumsy, uncomfortable, noisv--and with huge cyl- 
ders they were gluttons tor gas line. 
A clanking chain drove the rear wheels. Argu- 
ment waxed hot over the comparative merits of 
] rs ] 





1 ] 
o-cycle and four-cvcle engines. Kerosene amps — 


iahted the way for those venturesome drivers who 
forth after sundown. Rear seat passengers en- These are t] onadition nad thece the nrohlen< ASL, S14) 
j | ] ] “t. | } Th . paths " gg pale ; ty \0 i onder 
tered from the back, or clambered over the sides. Pay enoimneers were first to 1 nize fully. Lone > 
Phe closed car was unknown. gg Se SR EID EE ip IIE. LENT ng Cine - Thnep Ras 
; ago, Paige began to ind master these nev Paige and Jewett Flave Built 
; } 4 e ° 


. dav driving nee: : : 
zB a Ser- ’ One of the ‘Permanent Successes 
all . F Pea PaiGe AND Jewerr— THE First y , 

ay Cars of the Industry 

THey Pusurp AnD CRANKED THatl And because Paige woking ahead — planned an ; 





Wr Micur Rip built along soundly progressive lines, tt ug 
And yet these strange appearing, temperamental, | Jews to that nna today the fullest ana 7 a ig 
1 ' 1 1 } tr ~f ¢ hye frye t new lay engineering as 
unreliable Cars Of the early century were the airect atic : : . . sey wey my ETS te , , tu . atl 
ancestors of the modern motor car. They spit and Where « cars were sluggish and obstinat ( 
> ] ] | ] ) } . ++ + = > week . . a + 
snorted, back-fired and stalled — but out of such trials Paige and Jewe espond eagerly to your ligntes safer st easie! i finer e 
} ] } ] + . net a ] arlur ¢ ’ ) | 
and troubles came knowledge and improvement. touch. Instead of grinding slowly to a stop, | d New ID 
i ] > 1 
Today, the motorist’s problem 1s not one of find- Hydraulic \\ Brak ge you Dex 
1 } 1 1 , + 1 1 tins no } erat ) \ ri< ‘ haa } 
ing acar that will run, 1s dependable, comfortable, an on, men hee 
ind good-looking. He no longer need get out and away again. omeng aI eign 
push to make the last few feet of a hill, or take his Ively power Without extravagant waste get m ‘ 
a ae ae 7 ‘ ’ mM \ + \V) y} tn t the ‘ ( ( 
‘daily dozen’ at the end of a starting crank. num \ v ~ ; 
rdded safety, Driv Pee shed tee redins so ' 
Wath t } + | ] | } 1] * dustry It ‘ i 
Wirn rHe New Day Have Com comfort—and a beauty such as only the builders , 
I ° } + ) e+ es ] «iS the i St cver 
New Propiems of *“The Most Beautiful Car in America’ know eng: 
j ee lL ¢l ee eee how to create! cee 
He 1s concerned instead with the difficulties of an :, Its deal 
tirely new set of motoring conditions —of crowded 
3- ; , ¢ arc at 
trathc—-of starting, stopping and turning with ‘ a | pe! 
‘ . . . 4 — ‘ ? Fe. 
quickness and ease of obtaining maximum safety, a oe SS ld Osis sea EES ‘adie ah Set ha 
comtort and economy—of roominess without ex- inanced. A 
cessive bulk, and beauty without extravagant cost. AGE SURI \) L CARS By rHE OTANDARI ‘ 
lo serve its owner satisfactorily, today’s car must or THE New Day 
1] on t ons : ] wedus*sent 911 2/4 re | Dine , + 
S in ( on to tried and 4 ved p Cl ; xa ¢ ind drive the Paige « Jew 5 
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“Gasoline ? 
Sure /” 


“My Telegage says we have 11 
gallons—enough to spare you 
some. I’ve been in the same 


‘ gation fi 
“yor 
——" 


fix myself—before I got my 
Telegage.” 


E used to be sorry for the man who ran out 

of gasoline. Now we wonder why he doesn’t 
get a Telegage. Half a million motorists are enjoying 
the security and certainty about their fuel supply 
that only perfect accuracy can give. 

A glance at the red column of the Telegage tells 
you everything you should know about your gas— 
how far you can go, when to buy, and how much. 
Dependable, because there are no moving parts to 
vear out. Its accuracy can be easily proven. With 
a gallon measure fill the fuel tank a gallon at a 
time. The red column of the Telegage will rise 
notch by notch, gallon for gallon. 

Twelve leading cars now indorse the K-S Tele- 
gage by including it as standard equipment. Its 
dependable protection is now available as an ac- 
cessory on many other cars. Ask your car dealer 
about the Telegage. He will install it easily and 
quickly. The tank unit fits in the float 
opening, and a template (included) makes it simple 
to fit the Telegage on the instrument board. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us. When 
writing give name, model, and year of your car, and 
the regular retail price. 


on cars below 


gauge 


enclose check for $8.50, 
KING’*SEELEY CORPORATION 
294 SECOND STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Branch: 2450 Michigan Boulevard 
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Si. Telegage 
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Al COLLECTOR OF FRIENDSHIPS 


(Continued from Page 13 


very far beyond their noses. So 1 suggested 
to him that he go ahead and issue his proc- 
lamation, but instead of asking for a Dem- 
ocratic Congress, let him ask the people 
only to elect men, of either party, who will 
promise to uphold him in ending the war 
and making peace. If he'll do that I be- 
lieve he’ll get a Democratic Congress, and 
he’ll get it without making trouble. This 
way “ 

He shook his head again. “I'll call up 
the White House as soon as my study is 
clear,” he finished. 

Months afterward he told me that he had 
telephoned the White House that morning, 
and had been satisfied the proclamation 
would not be issued as planned. But while 
he was on the ocean, bound for France, the 
wireless informed him that the President 
had accepted the policy dictated by the 
party wheel horses, who were frantic for re- 
It was as good as a gift of the 
election to the Republicans; every one of 
Woodrow Wilson’s political problems at 
home in connection with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the League of Nations may be 
traced to that one injudicious step. And as 
the months passed and the sentiment in 
Congress crystallized against him, the Presi- 
dent must have realized it to some extent 
too. 

It was the first time he had flatly dis- 
regarded House’s advice on a policy of vital 
importance, and House had been right and 
he had been wrong—terribly wrong, dis- 
astrously wrong. Neither ever referred to 
the incident, but the memory of it over- 
shadowed both of them, an intangible bar- 
rier to the resumption of their former 
intimacy. 

Don’t misunderstand me. There was as 
yet no breach—only a slight accentuation 
of the increased formality between them 
which had been born of my unfortunate 
book. Perhaps if that book had not been 
written the President would not have been 
tempted to disregard House’s counsel for 
that of men who were notoriously short- 
sighted. Certainly, if it had not been for 
these two preliminary clashes or dissensions, 
it is difficult to believe that the third stage in 
the disruption of their friendship could have 
produced as drastic consequences as it did. 


The Third Stage 


This third stage was not brought about 
by any one action or incident. It was the 
fruit of a gradual divorcement of their con- 
ceptions of the means to be employed for 
reéstablishing peace. Colonel House, as is 
generally known, had been closely associ- 
ated with foreign affairs since 1914, when 
he made his first trip to Europe as the Pres- 
ident’s representative. After Bryan’s re- 
tirement from the State Department, House 
had practically supervised the country’s 
foreign policy; from the day of our en- 
trance into the war he was, to all intents 
and purposes, Secretary of State. He knew 
not only all the principal statesmen of the 
belligerent countries but a host of impor- 
tant secondary characters—financiers, in- 
dustrialists, labor leaders, economists, 
educators, journalists. He was on terms of 
various chiefs of state 
of the Allied nations. 


The President, on the contrary, had 


| never taken much interest in questions of 
| foreign policy until he was compelled to do 


so by the development of the controversies 
with Germany over submarine warfare and 


| with Great Britain over the blockade. In 


the first two years of the war he was not 
personally concerned with the issues at 
stake, except in a very academic way. His 
chief interest was to keep the United States 
out of the conflict; and as the tide of battle 
rolled on, his desire to attain this end be- 
came the stronger. It is but just to him to 
say that he was honestly, sincerely and con- 
scientiously a pacifist, so long as he believed 
the national honor was not compromised 
and the people had not manifested their will 


to hostilities. He took very much to heart 
the slogan, He Kept Us Out of War, which 
was used by his adherents in the campaign 
for his reélection in 1916. He accepted his 
success as implying a guarant 
to do his utmost to make that slogan good; 
and that is the reason why he leaned over 
backward, why he gave Germany every 
possible inch of rope, 
events from January to April, 1917, which 
finally pitched us into the caldron of 
Europe’s hates and ambitions 


y on his part 


in the culmination of 


Wilson’s ‘‘Other Self’’ 


When he embarked for Europe in Decem- 
ber, 1918, to take his place as the dominant 
figure at the Peace Conference, Wilson 
knew nothing at first hand of the personali- 
ties and racial animosities he would have to 
deal with. Up to this moment he had relied 
entirely on House—‘‘ my other self,’”’ as he 
called the Texan—to attend to the practi- 
calities of such matters. It was to House, 
for instance, that he had committed super- 
vision of the inquiry, the survey of the sta- 
tistical and geographical issues which would 
come before the Peace 
active direction of which House had in- 
trusted to his brother-in-law, Dr. Sidney 
E. Mezes, president of the College of the 
City of New York, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
director of the American Geographical 
Society. Wilson’s one vital interest in the 
work which lay ahead of him apparently 
was the project of a League of Nations, 
which House originally had planted in his 
mind. For the rest, he had a necessarily 
hazy intention to settle the thousand and 
one details essential to peace in 
ance with his Fourteen Points; and if that 
intention seems almost comical today, re- 
member that the liberal opinion of the 
world shared his optimism. 

Now House had been in Europe for sev- 
eral months prior to the President’s arrival 
From his seat on the Supreme War Coun- 
cil, the colonel had observed the concluding 
chapters of the great Allied offensive whic 
had hurled the Germans back toward the 
Rhine, beaten but unbroken; 
in the negotiation of the Armistice; for 
some weeks he had been wrapped in the 
miasma of greed and which this 
sudden triumph had bred in the Allied 
countries; he knew from the American 
intelligence agents, who were already sifting 
through the Central and Eastern European 
countries, how dangerous were the sub- 


Conference, the 


accord- 


he had shared 


revenge 


merged social forces unleashed by the 
rious revolutionary movements; never! 
alarmist, he was alive to the menace 
first devastating spread of Bolshevism 
across the frontiers of Russia 

With all these factors in mind, House ds 
cided that the most desirable course for the 
Peace Conference to adopt was to > make ar 
arbitrary and temporary milit 
in effect, a civil 
stice —without any loss of time, in order to 
create a note of order and permanency, to 
banish uncertainty. Then he would have 
the conference settle down at leisure to 
work out the complex threads of a defini- 
tive treaty, and meanwhile Europe could be 
resuming its normal life. Very few people 
agreed with him. Probably very few under 
stood him. The prevaili 
manded that the Germans’ noses should be 
ground in the dust. 
treaties, first one, then another 
suspicion. All sorts of things might happer 
No, the Europeans wanted to fashion fort} 
with a treaty which would give them the 
reparations and safety they demanded 

Undiscouraged, House turned to Wilson, 
freshly arrived, unaffected by the snarling 
and bickering, the beasties and threat- 
ening, which already had Paris by the ears 
I sup pose that no man born of woman, 
the Carpenter came out of Nazare 
occupied the dizzy heights where Woodrow 


iry peace 


elaboration of the Armi 


ng sentiment de 


And the idea of two 


Wilson sat for those brief months at the end 


Continued on Page 56 
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The Exclusive Gabriel | 


Superiorities 
A—4' 2 coils—the patented and 


exclusive Gabriel construction— 
give 180 square inches of friction 


surface and up to 450 pounds of Bg 
braking action, and the free play} 


needed with balloon tires. 


B—the spring which keeps the 


multiple coils in friction. 


. and = Base casting and 


floating casting. 
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Put on Gabriel Snubbers 
before you start your 
tour, and the condition. 
of the roads and detouts 
ahead will make little dif- 
ference to you. For Gabriels 
are guaranteed to give 
greater riding comfort,re- 
éardless of the road,and they 
also insure greater economy 


37 manufacturers equip with Gabriels 
25 drill their car frames for Gabriels 
3100 Gabriel Stations sell Gabriel Snubbers 


on a 30-day money-back guarantee 
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The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
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Cyclone leadership is founded on 
notable achievement in 
rections: Major improvements in 
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fence manufacture, and the devel- 
tion-wide 
relieves fence pur- 


opmentofacomplete1 
service that e 
chasers of all installation details. 
Volume production and improv- 
ed methods make Cycl 
lower today than ever before 


Write, 


one prices 
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Continued from Page 54 
of 1918 and the beginning of 1919. 
not 


so high 


It was 
good, it was not fair, to elevate any man 
,toask of himsotrustingly the impos- 
But there Wilson found himself, and 
perhaps the one criticism he deserves is that 
he indicated a disposition to accept his dei- 
fication at something approaching its face 
value. Surely, though, he tried the harder 
for that, a it is not for the little folk who 
tagged at his heels to fling mud at him. He 
was, whatever else may be said of him, a 
man who did what he believed to be right. 
He fought as his conscience directed him, 
and that is more than can be said of many 
of his opponents. 

In the circumstances, the bulk of what 
was expected of him he could never have 
performed. But one thing he might have 
done, I think, was to compel the represent- 
atives of the Allied countries to agree to 
House’s suggestion of a preliminary treaty, 
temporarily defining frontiers, arranging 
for disarmament, and so forth. He would 
not. His reason was his determination, at 
any cost, to see to it that the League of 
Nations was enmeshed with the terms of 
the treaty, and he feared that if the League 
was not created at once, reactionary senti- 
ment would contrive to hamstring it, maybe 
exclude it altogether. Furthermore, he 
didn’t then, and he never did, regard the 
European situation as seriously as House 
did. 

Of course he may have been right this 
time, and House wrong. Europe didn’t go 
3olshevist, as a number of sane people 
thought it might; and the several counter- 
revolutions in Russia, financed by France 
and Britain, resulted in a replenishment of 
the equipment of the Red armies. But we 
know this by hindsight, not foresight. 
Europe looked very unhealthy at the end of 
1918. And it is beyond question that the 
protraction of the peace negotiations was a 
source of profound unsettlement, which 
reacted upon the statesmen in Paris, so that 
they worked in a continual atmosphere of 


sible. 
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Prescribing for a Sick World 


Colonel House has never altered his own 
belief that the course he suggested would 
the path of the negotiators 
As to its helping the President 
Senate ratification for the 
ught home, no man can say 
If he had not been com- 

at such a killing pace and 
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opposition, itself 
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treaty 
more *: 
pe lled to w 
under such enormous 
largely arising from the haste and confusion 
of the moment, he might have returned to 
Washington in a very different state of 
mind, psychologically, from that which in- 
duced him to attempt to cram the treaty, 
down the throats of senators 
most of whom would have accepted eagerly 
offer of compromise. 
One 
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positive result of his disagreement 
with House over the method of establishi 
however, was to make it easier for 
inimical to House’s influence to 
widen the rift between them. It grew im- 
perceptibly now, not from day to day ex- 
actly, but at least from month to month. It 
inseparable, I take it, from the very 
r of political life that the extent of the 


Texan's influence should have 
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persons 


was 


aroused the 
jealousies of others; their voices were raised 
in Washington as well as in Paris. The 
effect was never appreciable, » the 
old simile of the water dripping on the rock, 
a trickle of malice upon a mind already 
attuned tosuspicion could not fail toachieve 
some results— particularly when it became 
obvious that the President and House en- 
tertained entirely different ideas as to the 
solution of the problems constantly arising. 
House was an apostle of compromise; he 
met men easily, won their confidence, se- 
cured their faith in He like 
to work with others; his mind was alw 
open. Wilson was not used to maintaini 
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Like all men in difficult situations, he 
worked according to the system he knew 
best. He tried to simplify the difficulties 
in the path of drafting the treaty by his 
familiar recipes of compromise and adjust- 
ment. Tosay, as Wilson’s supporters have, 
that he blithely undertook to allow the re- 
actionaries in Paris to scrap the League of 
Nations is ridiculous no less than untrue. 
House, unperturbed as usual by nonessen- 
tials, never worried as much as the Presi- 
dent about the League Covenant. He was 
convinced that as long as Britain, the Brit- 
ish dominions and the United States, and 
their long roll of dependent allied states 
demanded the League, the League was a 
matter of course, something to be de- 
pended upon. 

What he was worried about was the ne- 
cessity of ironing out the European situa- 
tion as rapidly as possible and quenching 
the awakening disaffection at home. Early 
in January he had assured me that there 
was not the slightest doubt the League 
would be adopted by the conference as 
conceived by its British and American 
sponsors; and during the weeks before the 
President sailed, he ticked off at intervals 
the principal points determined for the 
Covenant. So he allowed the League to 
be pushed aside during the President’s ab- 
sence while he and the several chiefs of 
state groped for answers to the knotty 
questions which Wilson had postponed in 
order to complete his cherished scheme. 


Colonel House Receives 


The mistake House made was in not 


| realizing at this time the extent to which 


Wilson had turned from him—the width 
of the breach. Naturally he had no sense 
of guilt. He knew that he and the Presi- 
dent had disagreed more often in recent 
months. He was uncomfortable because 
of a slight strain in their relations. But it 
never entered his head that the President 
was other than merely fretful and snappish, 
the consequence of overwork and nervous 
strain. He hadn’t yet attempted to put 
one and one together, to trace back their 
divergence of interest in the past. Even 
when, immediately upon his return to 
Paris, the President issued that brief, 
belligerent statement, announcing that 
despite rumors to the contrary, the League 
Covenant would be an integral part of the 
treaty, House did not fully understand the 
degree of Mr. Wilson’s resentment. 

His first realization of the state of his 
chief’s feelings toward him was obtained 


| through an incident not without a touch of 


| 


grim humor. More and more, while the 
President was away, the foreign diplomats 
had come to depend upon House’s aid, not 
alone in matters at issue with the Amer- 
icans but also in those between themselves. 
His rooms in the Crillon were the scene of 
most of the important conferences, espe- 
cially the informal gatherings at which 
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differences of opinion were conciliated in 
preparation for strictly official meetings. 
And this kept up after the President re- 
turned to Paris. 

The premiers resumed their regular ses- 
sions with Wilson, but their real problems 
they brought to House’s study, and the 
Texan endeavored to help them, in the 
belief that in so doing, he was lightening 
the President’s burden. 

One afternoon, however, Mr. Wilson 
happened to stop in at the Crillon, un- 
announced. He met General Smuts leaving 
the colonel’s apartments, and found Mon- 
sieur Tardieu in conference with House. 
Tardieu, of course, promptly removed 
himself; but the President had barely 
broached the subject on his mind when a 
secretary reported that Monsieur Veni- 
zelos was outside. House apologized to the 
President, spoke with the Greek statesman 
in an adjoining room, and came back to 
resume their interrupted conversation. 
But in five minutes the secretary appeared 
again; Mr. Lloyd George wanted a word 
with Colonel House. 


Out of Harmony 


House asked the President if he should 
beg the British Premier to excuse him. 
Rather coldly, the President bade him see 
what Lloyd George wanted. And House 
left the President a second time. Lloyd 
George dismissed, the President took up 
their discussion where it had broken off, 
but he was still in the midst of it when a 
very embarrassed secretary announced that 
Signor Orlando desired to speak to the 
colonel. More icy than ever, President 
Wilson advised House to see the Italian; 
he, himself, would wait. And upon return- 
ing to his office the third time the harried 
Texan instructed his secretary not to ad- 
mit the angel Gabriel, if that heavenly 
dignitary flew in, or anyone else, until the 
President had gone. 

But the harm was done. The President 
apparently saw in this series of calls, most 
of them unscheduled, proof of the gossip 
alleging that House assumed the practical 
displacement of his chief. And from that 
day House understood that the old frank 
intimacy which had bound them together 
was departed. 

Once more let me make it plain that as 
yet there was no separation. They met and 
talked and worked together; but in the 
nature of the case, harmony was lacking. 
The President was more restless, more 
arrogant, more determined in his will to do 
things his way. House, politic and adap- 
tive, tried hard to be loyal, accepted de- 
cisions he thought unwise when dissent 
must have created a quarrel, strove with 
all his strength to keep up a pretense of 
solidarity, put the brakes on Lansing and 
White, who were more out of the picture 
than he was and much more critical of the 
President’s course. 

Continued on Page 60 
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In the first sixty days following its 
introduction an enthusiastic motor- 
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newest Chrysler, the new lighter 
six, Chrysler “60”. Unfilled orders 
for many millions more are being 
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production facilities. 

This overwhelming success was in- 
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lower-priced six-cylinder field has 
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striking beauty of Chrysler dy- 
namic symmetry; astonishing rid- 
ing ease and roadability; the safety 
of Chrysler four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes; oil-filter and air-cleaner; 
full-pressure lubrication; 7-bearing 
crankshaft; impulse-neutralizer; 
road levelizers front and rear; 
roomy and luxurious bodies. 
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Now, about this Complete Mennen 
Shave 

Long ago, I decided that the only 
time anything got wished on an un- 
suspecting public was when the pub- 
lic, down underneath, was wishing 
for it. 

That explains, certainly, how Men 
nen Shaving Cream became a national 
1abit. Men, everywhere, cursing the 
torture of shaving with old-fashioned 
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The last incident between the friends 
was House’s intervention to compel the 
President to rescind a refusal of an invita- 
tion from the President of France, Monsieur 
Poincaré, to a state dinner in Wilson’s 
honor the night of his final departure from 
Paris. This story is significant because it 
seems to emphasize the definite rupture 
of their friendship. 

Wilson returned home to the fruitless 
struggle with the Senate majority, to fall 
sick and incapacitate himself—and; as 
many thought, to fight with pathetic fury 
for the substance of a shadow. House 
lingered on in Europe, nominally in charge 
of American interests, in fact continually 
hampered by the President’s friends, grad- 
ually comprehending that he had utterly 
lost Wilson’s confidence. He, too, became 
ill, and following the President’s collapse, 
returned to New York, heartbroken, dis- 
appointed, in despair over the failure of his 
ambition to make his country the balance 
wheel of a new world order. 


A House Divided 


The two never met again. On Wilson’s 
side there was a bleak and frosty silence. 
No word of explanation or denunciation 
passed the President’s lips. There was no 
assertion by him at any time that he had 
barred House from his affections. In Paris 
they saw each other frequently up to the 
moment of the President’s departure, and 
if their association lacked cordiality, it was 
courteous and mutually considerate. House 
had no reason to anticipate the treatment 
he received. 

So far as he knew then the President 
continued to trust him, wished to make use 
of him, for all the coldness which Wilson 
evinced. 

On House’s side, there persisted the 
desire to serve, coupled with a refusal to 
compromise his personal dignity. He re- 
turned home, practically a dying man, 
only with the consent of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Upon his return, and as soon as he 
was able, he sent word to the White House 
that he would very gladly do anything 
possible for his old friend. He received a 
courteous acknowledgment of the message, 
and that was the end. He doesn’t know to 
this day any more than is set down here, 
much of it necessarily presumptive, as to 
the reasons which impelled Wilson to cut 
him off so arbitrarily. 

I have talked to him about it many 
times. He has never showed feeling or re- 
sentment, but his least reference to it is 
instinct with Dependent to an 
unusual extent upon friends for his satis- 
faction in life, House feels, with a poignancy 
not to be rendered in 
words, the destruc- 
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meddle with international affairs, now that 
henolongerrepresented the Administration. 
I had come over from Washington tosee him 
one day, and he opened the subject to me, 
asking what I thought he ought to do. | 
suggested that he write Mr. Wilson, simply 
stating the purpose of his trip. He liked 
the idea and asked me to draw up such a 
letter, which I did, on the back of a used 
envelope. 

About this time, too, he talked of moving 
to Washington, because he thought he would 
find diversion in watching the machinery 
of Government at first hand and also would 
have opportunity to meet the persons in- 
terested in world politics; incidentally, 
because living there would be less expensive 
than in New York. At his request, I made 
some inquiries for him regarding real es- 
tate, but when it was announced that Mr. 
Wilson planned to continue his residence 
in Washington after quitting office, House 
changed his mind, remarking that it would 
be embarrassing for the President if the 
two of them should be thrown together in 
the constricted circles of the capital’s so- 
ciety. 

Once, after the President retired from 
the White House, Colonel House chanced 
to visit Washington. The newspapers re- 
ported that he left his card at Mr. Wilson’s 
S Street home while the Wilsons were out 
driving. 

He told me that he had taken pains to 
make certain the President would be out 
before he paid the call. 

“So far as I am concerned,”’ House said, 
“nothing has happened between us. I hold 
him in as much affection as ever, but for 
some reason, which he has not seen fit to 
mention, he does not desire to see me. The 
only thing for me to do, in the circum- 
stances, is to show my friendship in such a 
way as will not cause him discomfort. That 
is what I tried to do.” 


The Dawes Plan Foundation 


It isn’t generally known that House has 
devoted all his energies since the so-called 
break to the furtherance of Wilson policies 
He did what he could, quietly and under 
cover, in coéperation with the minority 
leaders in the Senate, to support the Treaty 
of Versailles. When the treaty failed he 
set himself to influence the Allied states- 
men as much as possible to construe and 
execute the treaty in the spirit which would 
have prevailed had the United States been 
one of the signatories. Every summer he 
has spent abroad, watching closely the de- 
velopments of discussing their 
difficulties with the men he came to know 
so closely in the war years and at the Peace 
He outlined the first rough 
plans which were the foundation for the 


polities, 


Conference. 





tion of the friendship 
he prized most. So 
far as I have been 
able to learn, it is the 
only great friendship 
he ever lost. 

During Mr. Wil- 
son’s lifetime he was 
exceedingly scrupu- 
lous in all he did and 
said not to seem to 
presume on their 
former relations 
This was strikingly 
lemonstrated in 
what I fancy was the 
last communication 
he addressed to the 
President, in the 
early summer of 
1920. Recovered 
from his own illness, 
he was going abroad 
for change and re- 
laxation, and he was 
most anxious that 
his visit to Europe 
should not be 
garded by the Pres- 
ident as an excuse to 
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Dawes Plan, a chapter of history which wil 
be told in due time. 

The League of Nations, of cours 
hobby, and he is in constant correspond- 
ence with its 
ever a problem occurs in the 
nations or I 
trouble, it is five to one House is consulted 
His share in 
peace in Ireland will never be fe 
He worked privately to assist the late 
President Harding and Secretary of State 
Hughes in putting through the limitation 
of naval armaments. He has a finger in 
every major political campaign at home 
Last winter President Coolidge invited him 
to the White House to discuss the Ad- 
ministration’s plans for joining the World 
Court and participating in the 
ment Conference summoned by 
at Geneva. What f 
ories must have plucked at the 
coat tails as he trod again the 
which he and Woodrow Wilson 
their great dreams of modeling civiliza- 
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uncle and aunt and Cousin Clarice and they 
had frightened her. They were so kind and 
complaisant; they approved of themselves 
so obviously; something like a sense of 
good work well done was in their smiles and 
in their appetites. They reminded her of a 
has caught and killed its mouse 
and will presently set to and eat it. But 
they asked no questions of her; she, her 
tastes and her wishes were being taken for 
Next day the good news was to 
be broken to her. One can fight an enemy 
death; but a friend, three friends, 
oving, sedulous in their care for her in- 
terests, honest, stupid and determined 
with what weapons shall one fight them? 

““No moon!” breathed Annette. 

She was going forth to the conquest of 
the world in a tweed coat and skirt, with a 
thousand frances pinned in her bosom and a 
suitcase that was altogether too heavy. The 
stars had light enough to give her a shadow 
on the lawn, a misshapen thing that bobbed 
like a ball on a water jet as she staggered 
the the suitcase 
which she proposed to carry into Marseilles. 
She reached the parapet panting and heaved 
her burden on it. This was going to be hard, 
but that was as it should be. Early strug- 
gles alone made the path to glory authentic. 
Had not Bernhardt and Duse and Ellen 
Terry in their day 

he pricked her ears; 
that she heard a whisper near at hand 
her place, and listened 

Ten seconds passed, and she heard it 
again. “‘C’est i it sounded like. “It is 
It came, if it came from anywhere 


granted 


to the 
] 


shaved grass with 


over 


it seemed to her 


She 


v 
S 
stood, frozen in 


pr? 
here!”’ 
from beneath her, at the foot 
‘*Let’s go 


but her fancy, 
of the wall. Then: ‘‘Allons-y!”’ 
to it!’’ and a scuffling noise. 
With a hand on the suitcase to steady 
she craned forward to look over the 
It was dark under the wall and 
distinguished nothing. 
to the 
she saw in amazement a black shape 
moved upon the face of the wall, 
as if with precaution to make no 
but steadily, pulling itself up with 
ong black tentacles that reached for the 
1andholds on the rugged stones. It 
and rising to her. In 
another black shape and 
looked first this way 


herself, 
parapet. 
for a moment 


she ; 
Then, her eyes acclimatized 


dark- 
ness, 
that 

slowly, 


pose 


Lf 
] 
I 
} 
t 


was 
directly below the 
roadway, stood 
turned as though it 
and then that. 
“Oh, mai ts 
Involuntarily, automatically, she started 
back from this unknown, this unguessable 
And as she started, she 
It toppled —it fell! 
She was back again at once at the para- 
pet, but not quick enough to 
that perfect fall. She only heard it. There 
was a thud and a startled squeal, a crash 
another thud, the beginnings of 
an agonized tailed 
gaspings and gurglings, such as a drowning 
man might produce or a man who has fallen 
on his back into a cobbled gutter and had 
1e wind stamped out of him by a heavy 
But she did see the second shape, 
one who had kept guard in the road, in 
‘flight toward Marseilles. That was 
| Toto, showed as 
which 


horror of the night. 
thrust at the suitcase. 
shies 


was see 


then 


howl which out into 


Suitcase. 


is colleague, 
jerked 
about like a stranded fish and then lay still. 

“Have I hurt you?” called Annette 


f+ 


indeterminate 


After a minute of 
consideration, she sat upon the parapet, 


There was no answer. 
turned round and clambered down. 

The man lay on his back, motionless, his 
ipturned. Annette bent over him and 
im. There was no blood, 

distortion of any limb, nothing 
could stanch with 


ne could see h 


her handkerchief or 
It was 
view of the pos- 
which she lived 
popu- 


ts ordi- 


But his face! 


her hands 


She knew, of course, that it was not 
St. Laures alone, that 


leavened and spiced with 
rare extremes of evil and virtue. And here, 


lated wit! 


nariness 


was 


paper-white, high in the cheek and pointed She 


at the chin, its narrow brow made narrower ‘“ 

by the brim of the cap, were the dire print “ 

and ensiz?. of one of those with whom she 

must travel her chosen road re thieve 
The strangeness and horror of it fasci- wee 3 

nated her for a minute then she 

rose, lifted her heavy bag and turned to 


or two; 


follow the Corniche down toward Marseilles. 

This was one of the Corniche’s nights for 
seeing life. 

Five hundred yards below Annette’s wall, 
Denis Forester, going easily, but already 
upon the point of turning back, paused in 
his stride at the sound of footsteps that 
came to meet him, urgent and rapid, as of 
one who ran. There was a bend in the way 
just before him and he stopped to see the Quest 
runner. The man came pelting down in ently he 
disordered flight with the gait of panic. 
Forester, with an instant 
thing wrong, stepped out into the road to 
meet him. At sight of him the runner “iq 
swerved violently, uttered sounds of frenzy, 
brandished an arm and came on. 

The starlight slid and glimmered upon 
what he upheld with that moving arm. A 
narrow blade, gripped ready for the plun 


Forester sprang aside. C] 


climb down a 


sense of some- at least, t 


the road 


ing stab; iarlot 
did not change his course; he wanted noth- 
ing but a clear way to freedom. He dashed 
on, spurred to fresh speed by this encounter; 
and as he would have passed, Forester 
lunged with his stick 
flying feet. 

There was a scream, and Charlot seemed 


mad 


between the man's 


to soar from the ground in a tangle of 


limbs, travel through the air for a yard or 


two and land again, as inertly as a sack. we'll have 

The knife slid across the road to Forester’s 

feet; he stooped and picked it up. that of ¢ 
It was still in his hand when he rose from 

examining the wreck of Charlot. <A _ brief 

search of that débris had yielded him an 

automatic and a helpful flash lamp. It 

showed him all he wanted to know. He had 

man on the evidence of the 

him lying, smashed and 

And then 


he was aware that, close by, another figure 


¢ } 


harlot 


downed his 
knife; he 


crumpled, for the thing he was 


kept 


] 
had appeared and stood watching him. He 
had the bare knife in his hand and the still 
body at his feet. He flashed the lamp upon 
the He 
but he was ready for battle. 

‘It’s a girl!’ he exclaimed alot 
the 


beside her, quickly 


newcomer. understood nothing 


suitcase where she h: 
added ty 


wrong. 


he saw 
down 
two and 
girl 
“You | 
Frenct ° 
‘Not quite, I think,’ 
friend of yours, I presume 
‘What?” The girl started. 
friend of mine?” 


ay suppose so,’ he 


got the answer 


1 Irot 
spoke first. 


ave killed hi 


“Friend 
answered. ‘‘Other- 
wise you'd hardly be carrying that suitcase 
for him, would you?” 
But already he was puzzled. 
lamp showed her clearly to him, 
youth that was not vitiated or 
plundered of its innocence, and a quality of 
she did not fit 


The fi 


ae 
ness, her 


caste that matched his own; 


event. 


in with the hour or the place or the 
‘“‘It’s my suitcase,’ cried Annette. ‘‘If 
you're going to steal it, I can’t stop you; 
but there’s no need to murder me.”’ 
““No need at 
well, see how 
cated the not-quite-dead 


all,”” he agreed 


! indl- 
omes 
charging down the road and at sight of 
he draws this knife. So I ivtip him up and 
Then you arrive with a heavy 
bag. Perhaps I’m mixing things up; but if 
that is the case, hadn't you better put 


it is! This man’’—he 


body wad 


me 


here he is. 


right?” 

**You are 
quavered Annette. 

‘“‘Eh?” He pondered an instant. 
erook would know I wasn’t,” he 1 
“No,” he “I’m not 
tective. I’m just an Engl 
travels and 4 


you are an age 
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a look 
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And I think thi 
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Cross-country travel in a Studebaker Bus takes you 

in comfort and safety, and delivers you on time. You 

relax and revel in the beauty of the countryside while 

its smooth, silent power spins out the gray ribbon of 
road and gives wings to the miles. 
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Studebaker Trails of Triumph 





Busses powered by Big Six engines 
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Fame ago Studebaker was forced into the bus 
business. Bus operators had found the Stude 
baker Big Six engine and the Studebaker Big Six 
chassis were peculiarly suited to their needs. They 


were buying Big Six chassis in large numbers, length 


ening them and equipping them with bus 

It was apparent the public would be better served 
by busses specially designed and built for this work, 
and Studebaker engineers were given the task 
developing economical, efficient units for bus trans 
portation Stuc rere s $100,000,000 manufacturing 
facilities enabled us to sell these powerful, dependablk 
busses at prices never before approached for 
quality 


Nation-wide popularity 
The country over, far-flung trails tell the triumph 


of Studebaker’s achievement. Today, as the map shows 
Studebaker bus routes make neighbors of the nation 


Linking hundreds of communities in every tate 
across the desert sands of New Mexico and over the 
mountain passes in Montana, through clinging gumbo 
and along broad Frat everywhere Studebaker 


Busses are providing trustworthy transportation 


Studebaker Busses cost less to buy less te operate 
ind have the stamina which insures 100,000— 200,000 


300,000 miles of dependable transportation 


Studebaker Big Six passenger cars offer similar 
economies. You can buy both a Studebaker Big Six 
Sedan and a Studebaker Big Six Sport-Roadster for 
the price of any other sedan or roadster of equal rated 
horsepower And your Studebaker will cost you less 


to operate and live longer. 
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TIRES ARE BETTER 


One of the outstanding developments by Firestone Research 
Engineers is the process of dipping the cords in a rubber solution 
which impregnates and insulates every fiber of every cord with 
rubber. This adds strength to the cords and reduces to a mini- 
mum internal friction and heat so destructive to tire life. 


The Gum-Dipping of the cords made it possible for Firestone 
to develop the Full-Size Balloon Tire which gave car owners not 


only comfort and safety but a definite dollars-and-cents saving 
in increased mileage. 


In the battle of tires on race tracks—in the day-in and day- 
out service of the largest truck, bus and taxicab fleets—on the 
cars of hundreds of thousands of motorists everywhere—Gum- 
Dipping has demonstrated its supremacy in greater economy, 
safety and comfort. 





Do not deny yourself these advantages. Equip with Firestone 
Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons. They are built as only Firestone 
can build them, and will perform as only Gum-Dipped Tires 
can perform. See the nearest Firestone Dealer. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Section of Firestone Gum-Dipping Units 
with one tower cut away to show interior. TheMavk 


of Quality 
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“Protected !(\ by this mineral lumber 








© 1926, United States Gypsum Co. 


Wind, weather and the hazard of fire—you build sure protec- oy wall that braces the entire structure against rack 
tion against them all in any house you build with Gyp-Lap. and strain — the strongest type of structural 


This mineral lumber is ideal material for the all-important inner insulation. 


wall between the framework and the surface of the building. As ‘ane 1 Gyp-Lap makes perfect backing for stucco, brick 
inner lining for your walls and roofs, it is not only unsurpassed in \ or wood construction, and is equally good under 
protective qualities but it is even more economical than ordinary = \ all types of roofing material. 


materials for this purpose. ; 
er Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber and builders’ 


Being made of gypsum rock, Gyp-Lap is fireproof. It cannot burn, > 4) © supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it for you 
ignite or transmit fire. It will not warp, shrink or buckle. It saws and a promptly from our nearest mill. Its cost is low. 
nails like lumber—but it is rock. Be sure you get Gyp-Lap—made only by 
Cast in large units, and coming all ready for nailing to the framework, ’ the United States Gypsum Company. 

Gyp-Lap goes up quickly and easily, saving money on building costs. Its 4 UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
interlocking joint forms a perfect union, making a wind-tight, rigid hy General Offices: 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 





The Sheathing 


72 designs selected from National Architectural UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


Prize Contest for $1.00. Mail coupon to Fire Dept. 430, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
proofing Dept. W, U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


' Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free Booklet, “Protected Homes.” 
Pp R Oo D U Cc T S Name....... 


City : City 


Name 
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A flavor that does not vanish in ices 


nanas imported 
i 


Mtg hyenas is always pronounced and unmistakable neck Com 


ire often added to make up are the finest in 


VIAN ¥ si favors ten The taste of a ripened banana, though delicate, teil woe sted 
. | 


re) disappear when 


for this loss in taste. Bananas, fully ripened, the most choice in quality that 


| 71 1 . 7 | 7 
keep all their original flavor in ice creams, [They are grown under ideal condit 
5 > g 


| ! 1 ’ 1" 
mousses, cool salads and other summer dainties. shipped north in ships especially constr 


t | | | 
Ripe bananas, being a tropical fruit, are among : Keep them at their best. 

j ‘ : . i = 1 
1 ig Send for the new cook book 


iS. 


the best summer fooc 


in carbohydrates, those starchy banana recipes, with several pages of well-b 
elements which are the chief source of menus to suit every occasion. This re 
energy in the diet. is free. Merely fill in and mail this 

As bananas ripen, their carbohydrates pass Penk: bod 
hrough a change which corresponds to the change 4. cuccessfil fruit salad is a balanced blend of many flavors 
made by digestion. When a banana ts fully ripe, You must start with the correct individual flavors UNIFRUITCO 
its carbohydrates are almost entirely changed to bananas, the best flavor comes with complete | ; 


it sugars, so ¢ isily absorbed into the system 


’ ’ ’ 
! | ; ! RUT DiIsPart 
that scientists say they are almost fully digested them ripen at home. Do not put them in the ice Battery I - 


in tne ripened fruit chest, for cold interferes with the ripening process. 
Ripeness adds more than ease of digestion to Put them in a bowl or dish to ripen at room 

inanas—it adds a better flavor that is worth temperature. 

vaiting for. Bananas are ripe when the last trace of green 


1 1 


The best way to make sure of ripeness is to. is gone from the tip and the first freckles of 
1 let brown art ear in the side. 


bananas by the hand or dozen, anc 










Bob Eden continued to wonder. Who 
was Mr. Gamble? What did he want at 
Madden’s ranch? 

xI 

HATEVER Mr. Gamble’s mission at 

the ranch, Bob Eden reflected during 
luncheon, it was obviously a peaceful one. 
Seldom had he encountered a more mild- 
mannered little chap. All through the meal 
the newcomer talked volubly and well, with 
the gentle, cultivated accent of a scholar. 
Madden was sour and unresponsive; evi- 
dently he still resented the intrusion of this 
stranger. Thorn, as usual, sat silent and 
aloof, a depressing figure in the black suit 
he had today donned to replace the one 
torn so mysteriously the night before. It 
fell to Bob Eden to come to Mr. Gamble’s 
aid and keep the conversation going. 

The luncheon over, Gamble rose and 
went to the door. For a moment he stood 
staring out across the blazing sand toward 
the cool white tops of the mountains, far 
away. 

** Magnificent,”’ he commented. ‘I won- 
der, Mr. Madden, if you realize the true 
grandeur of this setting for your ranch 
house? The desert—the broad, lonely 
desert—that has from time immemorial 
cast its weird spell on the souls of men. 
Some find it bleak and disquieting, but as 
for myself Ff 

‘Be here long?”’ cut in Madden. 

“Ah, that depends. I sincerely hope so. 
I want to see this country after the spring 
rains—the primroses in bloom. The thought 
enchants me. What says the prophet 
Isaiah? ‘And the desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose. And the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water.’ You know Isaiah, 
Mr. Madden?” 

“No, I don’t. I know too many people 
now,’ responded Madden grimly. 

“I believe you said you were interested 
in the fauna round here, professor?’’ Bob 
Eden remarked. 

Gamble looked at him quickly. “You 
give me my title,” he said. ‘You are an 
observant young man. Yes, there are cer- 
tain researches I intend to pursue—the tail 
of the kangaroo rat, which attains here a 
phenomenal length. The maxillary arch in 
the short-nosed pocket mouse, I under- 
stand, has also reached in this neighbor- 
hood an eccentric development.” 

The telephone rang and Madden himself 
answered it. Listening carefully, Bob Eden 
heard: ‘‘Telegram for Mr. Madden.” At 
this point the millionaire pressed the re- 
ceiver close to his ear and the rest of the 
message was an indistinct blur. 

Eden was sorry for that, for he perceived 
that as Madden listened an expression of 
keen distress came over his face. When 
finally he put the receiver slowly back onto 
its hook, he sat for a long time looking 
straight before him, obviously very much 
perplexed. 

‘*What do you grow here in this sandy 
soil, Mr. Madden?” Professor Gamble in- 
quired, 

**Er—er’’— Madden camegradually back 
to the scene—‘‘what do I grow? A lot of 
things. You'd be surprised, and so would 
Isaiah.’’ Gamble was smiling at him in a 
kindly way, and the millionaire warmed a 
bit. ‘*Come out, since you're interested, 
and I'll show you round.” 

‘Very good of you, sir,’”’ replied Gamble, 
and meekly followed into the patio. Thorn 
rose and joined them. Quickly Eden went 
to the telephone and got Will Holley on the 


yo 


wire. 

‘‘Look here,’’ he said in a low voice, 
‘*Madden has just taken a telegram over 
the phone, and it seemed to worry him con- 
siderably. I couldn’t make out what it was, 
but I'd like to know at once. Do you stand 
well enough with the operator to find out 
without rousing suspicion of course?”’ 

“‘Sure,”” Holley replied. ‘That kid will 
tell me anything. Are you alone there? 
Can I call you back in a few minutes?” 


Continued from Page 35 


“I'm alone just now,’’ Eden responded 
“If I shouldn't be when you call back | 
pretend you want Madden and turn you 
over to him. You can fake something to 
say. But if you hurry, that may not be 
necessary. Speed, brother, speed!” 

As he turned away, Ah Kim came in to 
gather up the luncheon things. 

“*Well, Charlie,”” Eden remarked, “an- 
other guest at our little hotel, eh?” 

Chan shrugged. “Such news comes 
plenty quick to cook house,” he said 

Eden smiled. ‘You're the one who 
wanted to watch and wait,’”’ he reminded 
the detective. “If you're threatened with 
housemaid’s knee, don't blame me.” 

“This Gamble,”’ mused Chan, 
harmless like May morning, I think.” 

“Oh, very. A Bible student. And it 
strikes me there’s a fair opening for a good 
Bible student round here.” 

“‘Undangerous and mild,” continued 
Chan. ‘‘ Yet hidden in his scant luggage is 
one pretty new pistol, completely loaded.” 

**Going to shoot the tails off the rats, 
most likely,’”” Eden smiled. ‘‘Now don’t 
get suspicious of him, Charlie. He’s prob- 
ably just a tenderfoot who believes the 
movies and so came to this wild country 
armed te defend himself. By the way, 
Madden just got a telegram over the phone, 
and it was, judging by appearances, an- 
other bit of unwelcome news for our dear 
old friend. Holley’s looking it up for me 
If the telephone rings, go into the patio and 
be ready to tip me off in case anyone is 
coming.” 

Silently Ah Kim resumed his work at 
the table. In a few moments, loud and 
clear, came the ring of Holley on the wire. 
Running to the telephone, Eden put his 
hand over the bell, muffling it. Chan 
stepped into the patio. 

“Hello, Holley,”’ said the boy softly. 
“Yes, yes. O. K. Shoot. Um-—say, that's 
interesting, isn’t it? Coming tonight, eh? 
Thanks, old man.” 

He hung up, and Charlie returned. “A 
bit of news,”’ said Eden, rising. ‘‘ That tele- 
gram was from Miss Evelyn Madden. Got 
tired of waiting in Denver, I guess. The 
message was sent from Barstow. The lady 
arrives tonight at El Dorado on the 6:40. 
Looks as though I may have to give up my 
room and check out.” 

“Miss Evelyn Madden?” repeated Chan. 

“That's right —you don’t know, do you? 
She’s Madden's only child. A proud beauty 
too. I met her in San Francisco. Well, it’s 
no wonder Madden was perplexed, is it?”’ 

“Certainly not,” agreed Chan. ‘ Mur- 
derous ranch like this no place for refined 
young woman.”’ 

Eden sighed. ‘Just one more compli- 
cation,” he said. “‘Things move, but we 
don’t seem to get anywhere.”’ 

“Once more,”’ returned Chan, “‘I call to 
your attention that much unused virtue, 
patience. Aspect will be brighter here now. 
A woman’s touch re 

“This woman’s touch means frostbite,” 
smiled Eden. ‘Charlie, I'll bet you a mil- 
lion, not even the desert will thaw out 
Evelyn Madden.” 

Chan departed to his duties in the cook 
house. Madden and Thorn drifted in after 
a time; Gamble, it appeared, had retired 
to his room. 

The long hot afternoon dragged by, bak- 
ing hours of deathly calm during which 
the desert lived up to its reputation. Mad- 
den disappeared; presently his loud snores 
filled the air. 

A good idea, Bob Eden decided. In a 
recumbent position on his bed, he found 
that time passed more swiftly. In fact he 
didn’t know it was passing. Toward eve- 
ning he awoke, hot and muddled of mind, 
but a cold shower made him feel human 
again. 

At six o’clock he crossed the patio to the 
living room. In the yard before the barn he 
saw Madden's big car standing ready for 
action, and remembered. The millionaire 
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eaving us, Mr. Thorn?” 

Business in town, eturned Thor 
“Well, chief, I'll go al 

Again the te epnone rang Madder 
leaped to it. For a moment he listened, and 
history repeated itself on his face. *‘‘ Bad 


news all the time,’” Eden thought 

Madden put his great hand over the 
mouthpiece and spoke to his secretary 
“It’s that old bore down the road, Doctor 
Whitcomb,” he announced, and Eden felt 


a flash of hot resentment at this character 


ization. ““Shewantstosee me 


thisevening 
says she has something very important to 
tell me.”’ 

**Say you're busy,”’ suggested Thorn. 

“I'm sorry, do¢ tor,"’ Madden began over 
the phone, “but I am very much oc- 
cupied i 

He stopped, evidently interrupted by a 
flood of conversation. Again he put his 
hand over the transmitter “She insists, 
confound it,” he complained. 

“Well, you'll have to see her then,” said 
Thorn. 

‘All right, do« tor,” Madden « apitulate d 
“Come about eight.” 

Thorn went out and the big car roared 
off toward the road and Evelyn Madden's 
train. Mr. Gamble entered, refreshed and 
ready with a few apt quotations. Eden 
amused himself with the radio 

At the usual hour, much to Eden’s sur 
prise, they dined. Thorn’s chair was empty 
and there was, oddly enough, no place for 
Evelyn; nor did the millionaire make any 
arrangements regarding a room for his 
daughter. Strange, Eden thought. 

After dinner Madden led them to the 
patio. Again he had arranged for a fire out 
there, and the blaze glowed red on the stone 
floor, on the adobe walls of the house and 


on the near-by rch of Tony, now empty 





and forlorn. 

“This is living,”’ remarked Gamble, when 
they had sat down and he had lighted one 
of Madden's cigars. “The poor souls cooped 
they don’t know what they’rs 
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I could stay here forever.” 


up in cities 
missing 

His tinal sentence made no hit with the 
host, and silence fell. At a little past eight 
they heard the sound of a car entering the 
yard. Thorn and the girl, perhaps; but 
evidently Madden didn’t think so, for he 
rose at once and said, “* That’s the doctor 
Ah Kim!” 
the lady out here.” 


“Well, she doesn’t want to see me,’ 


The servant appeared. “‘Show 
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Gamble said, getting up. “I'll go in and 
find a book.” 

Madden looked at Bob Eden, but the boy 
remained where he was. “‘The doctor’s a 
friend of mine,”’ he explained 

“Is that so?”’ growled Madden. 

“Yes; I met her yesterday morning. A 
wonderful woman.” 

Doctor Whitcomb appeared. “‘ Well, M1 
Madden ’*’— she shook hands 
pleasure to have you with us again 

“Thanks,”’ said Madden coolly. ‘You 
know Mr. Eden, I believe?”’ 

“Oh, hello,” smiled the woman. ‘*Glad 
to see you. Not very pleased with you 
however. You didn't drop in today 

‘**Rather busy,”’ Eden replied. ‘‘ Won't 
you sit down, please 

He brought forward a chair; it seeme 
that Madden needed a hint or two on hos- 
pitality. 
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“Mr. Madden,”’ said Doctor Whitcomb, 
“I’m sorry if I seem to intrude--I know 
that you are here to rest and that you don’t 
welcome visitors. But this is not a social 
call. I came here about—about this terrible 


| thing that has happened on your place.” 


For a moment Madden did not reply. 
““You— mean - ” he said slowly. 

“‘T mean the murder of poor Louie Wong,” 
the woman answered. 

“Oh!” Was there relief 
voice? “Yes, of course.” 

‘Louie was my friend; he often came to 
see me. I was so sorry when I heard. And 
you—he served you faithfully, Mr. Mad- 
den. Naturally, you’re doing everything 
possible to run down his murderer.” 

“Everything,” replied Madden. 

““Whether what I have to tell has any 
connection with the killing of Louie, that’s 
for policemen to decide,’”’ went on the 
doctor. ‘‘You can hand my story on to 
them if you will.” 

““Gladly,” replied Madden. 
your story, doctor?” 

“‘On Saturday evening a man arrived at 
my place who said his name was McCal- 
lum—Henry McCallum,” began Doctor 
Whitcomb, ‘“‘and that he came from New 
York. He told me he suffered from bron- 
chitis, though I must say I saw no symp- 
toms of it. He took one of my cabins and 
settled down for a stay—so I thought.” 

““Yes,”’ nodded Madden. ‘Go on.” 

““At dark Sunday night—a short time 
before the hour when poor Louie was 
killed—someone drove up in a big car be- 
fore my place and blew the horn. One of 
my boys went out and the stranger asked 
for McCallum. McCallum came, talked 
with the man in the car for a moment, then 
got in and rode off with him—in this di- 
rection. That was the last I’ve seen of Mr. 
McCallum. He left a suitcase filled with 
clothes in his cabin, but he has not re- 
turned.” 

“‘ And you think he killed Louie?” asked 
Madden, with a note of polite incredulity 
in his voice. 

“‘T don’t think anything about it. How 
should I know? I simply regard it as a 
matter that should be called to the atten- 
tion of the police. As you are much closer 
to the investigation than I am, I’m asking 
you to tell them about it. They can come 
down and examine McCallum’s property 
if they wish.” 

“All right,” said Madden, rising point- 
edly, ‘I'll teil them. Though if you're ask- 
ing my opinion, I don’t think 7 

“Thank you,’ smiled the doctor. “I 
wasn’t asking your opinion, Mr. Madden.” 
She, too, stood. ‘‘Our interview, I see, is 
ended. I’m sorry if I’ve intruded.” 

“Why, you didn’t intrude!’’ protested 
Madden. ‘“That’s all right. Maybe your 
information is valuable. Who knows?” 

“Very good of you to say so,”’ returned 
the doctor, with gentle sarcasm. She 
glanced toward the parrot’s perch. ‘ How’s 
Tony? He, at least, must miss Louie a lot.” 

“Tony's dead,” said Madden brusquely. 

“What? Tony too?’’ The doctor was 
silent for a moment. 


in Madden's 


“What is 


‘*A rather memorable 
visit, this one of yours,’’ she said slowly. 
‘Please give my regards to your daughter. 
She is not with you?” 

‘‘No,”” returned Madden, ‘‘she is not 
with me.”’ That was all. 

“A great pity,”” Doctor Whitcomb re- 
plied. ‘I thought her a charming girl.”’ 

“Thank you,” Madden said. ‘Just a 
moment. My boy will show you to your 
car.” 

“Don’t trouble,” put in Bob Eden. “I'll 
attend to that.”” He led the way through 
the bright living room, past Mr. Gamble, 
deep in a huge book. In the yard the 
doctor turned to him. 

“What a man!” she said. ‘“‘As hard as 
granite. I don’t believe the death of Louie 
means a thing to him.” 

‘Very little, I'm afraid,’’ Eden agreed. 

“Well, I rely on you. If he doesn’t re- 
peat my story to the sheriff, you must.” 

The boy hesitated. ‘I'll tell you some- 
thing—in confidence,”’ he said. ‘Every- 
thing possible is being done to find the 
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murderer of Louie. 
by—others.”’ 

The doctor sat silent for a moment in the 
dark car under the dark star-spangled sky. 
“TI think I understand,” she said softly. 
“With all my heart, I wish you luck, my 
boy.” 

Eden took her hand. “If I shouldn’t see 
you again, doctor, I want you to know 
just meeting you has been a privilege.” 

“T’ll remember that,’’ she answered. 
“Good night.” 

The boy watched her back the car 
through the open gate. When he returned 
to the living room, Madden and Gamble 
were together there. ‘‘Confounded old 
busybody,”” Madden said. 

‘Just a minute,”’ Eden said hotly. ‘‘That 
woman with just her two hands has done 
more good in the world than you with all 
your money, and don’t you forget it.’’ 

“‘ Does that give her a license to butt into 
my affairs?’’ demanded Madden. 

Further warm words were on the tip of 
the boy’s tongue, but he restrained himself. 
However, he reflected that he was about fed 
up with this arrogant, callous millionaire. 

He looked toward the clock. A quarter 
to nine, and still no sign of Thorn and 
Evelyn Madden. Was the girl’s train late? 
Hardly likely. 

Though he did not feel particularly wel- 
come in the room, he waited on. He would 
see this latest development through. At 
ten o’clock Mr. Gamble rose, and comment- 
ing favorably on the desert air, went to his 
room. 

At five minutes past ten the roar of the 
big car in the yard broke the intense still- 
ness. Bob Eden sat erect, his eager eyes 
straying from one door to another. Pres- 
ently the glass doors leading to the patio 
opened. Martin Thorn came in alone. 
Without a word to his chief, the secretary 
threw down his hat and dropped wearily 
intoachair. The silence became oppressive. 

“Got your business attended to, eh?”’ 
suggested Eden cheerfully. 

““Yes,”’ said Thorn—no more. 

Eden rose. ‘‘ Well, I guess I'll turn in,” 
he said, and went to his room. As he 
entered he heard the splash of Mr. Gamble 
in the bath that lay between his apartment 
and that occupied by the professor. His 
seclusion was ended. Have to be more 
careful in the future. 

Shortly after his lights were on, Ah Kim 
appeared at the door. Eden, finger on lips, 
indicated the bath. The Chinese nodded. 
They stepped to the far side of the bedroom 
and spoke in low tones. 

““Well, where’s little Evelyn?” asked the 
boy. 

Chan shrugged. 
whispered. 

‘Just what has our friend Thorn been 
doing for the past four hours?’’ Eden won- 
dered. 

“Enjoying moonlit ride on desert, I 
think,”’ Chan returned. ‘‘When big car go 
out, I note speedometer— twelve thousand 
eight hundred and forty miles. Four miles 
necessary to travel to town and four to 
return with. But when big car arrives 
home, speedometer announces quietly 
twelve thousand eight hundred andseventy- 
nine miles.” 

“Charlie, you think of 
Eden said admiringly. 

“Strange place this Thorn has been,” 
Charlie added. *‘ Much red clay on ground.” 
He exhibited a fragment of earth. ‘‘Scraped 
off on accelerator,” he explained. ‘‘ Maybe 
you have seen such place round here.”’ 

‘‘Nothing like it,”’ replied Eden. ‘‘ You 
don’t suppose he’s harmed the gal—but no, 
Madden seems to be in on it, and she’s his 
darling.” 

«Just one more little problem rising up,” 
said Chan. 

Eden nodded. ‘Lord, I haven’t met so 
many problems since I gave up algebra. 
And by the way, tomorrow's Tuesday. The 
pearls are coming, hurrah, hurrah! At 
least old P. J. thinks they are. He’s going 
to be hard to handie tomorrow.” 

A faint knock sounded on the door to the 
patio and Chan had just time to get to the 
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fireplace and busy himself there when it was 
opened and Madden, oddly noiseless for 
him, entered. 

“Why, hello ” began Eden. 

“Hush!” said Madden. He looked to- 
ward the bathroom. ‘Go easy, will you? 
Ah Kim, get out of here.” 

‘A’ light, boss,’’ said Ah Kim, and went. 

Madden stepped to the bathroom door 
and listened. He tried it gently; it opened 
at his touch. He went in, locked the door 
leading into the room occupied by Gamble 
and returned, shutting the door behind him. 

“Now,” he began, “I want to see you. 
Keep your voice down. I've finally got 
hold of your father on the telephone, and he 
tells me a man named Draycott will arrive 
with the pearls at Barstow tomorrow noon.” 

Eden's heart sank. “ Ah—er—that ought 
to bring him here tomorrow night.” 

Madden leaned close and spoke in a 
hoarse undertone. ‘‘ Whatever happens,” 
he said, “‘I don’t want that fellow to come 
to the ranch.” 

Eden stared at himin amazement. “‘ Well, 
Mr. Madden, I'll be 

“Hush! Leave my name out of it.” 

“But after all our preparation ; 

“T tell you I’ve changed my mind. I 
don't want the pearls brought to the ranch 
at all. I want you to go to Barstow to- 
morrow, meet this Draycott and order him 
to go on to Pasadena. I’m going down 
there on Wednesday. Tell him to meet me 
at the door of the Garfield National Bank 
in Pasadena at noon, sharp, Wednesday. 
I'll take the pearls then, and I'll put them 
where they’ll be safe.” 

Bob Eden smiled. * All right,’ he agreed. 
“You're the boss.” 

‘“Good!” said Madden. ‘I'll have Ah 
Kim drive you into town in the morning, 
and you can catch the Barstow train. But 
remember, this is between you and me 
Not a word to anybody; not to Gamble, of 
course; not even to Thorn.” 

“T get you,’”’ Eden answered. 

“Fine! Then it’s set. Good night.” 

Madden went softly out. For a long time 
Eden stared after him, more puzzled thar 
ever. 

“Well, anyhow,” 
means another day of grace. 
much thanks.”’ 


he said at last, ‘it 
For this relief, 


XII 
NEW day dawned, and 
stunted, bizarre shapes of that land of 
drought the sun resumed its merciless vigil 
Bob Eden was early abroad; it was getting 
to be a habit with him. Before breakfast 
was served he had a full hour for reflection, 
and it could not be denied that he had much 
upon which to reflect. One by one he re 
called the queer things that had happened 
since he came to the ranch; foremost in his 
thoughts was the problem of Evelyn Mad- 
den. Where was that haughty lady now 
No morning mists on the landscape here, 
but in his mind a constantly increasing fog 
If only something definite would occur, 
something they could understand. 

After breakfast he rose from the table 
and lighted a cigarette. He knew that 
Madden was eagerly waiting for him to 
speak. 

““Mr. Madden,”’ he said, ‘‘I find that | 
must go to Barstow this morning on rather 
important business. It’s an imposition, | 
know, but if Ah Kim could drive me to 
town in time for the 10:15 train 

Thorn’s green eyes popped with sudden 
interest. Madden looked at the boy with 
ill-concealed approval. 

““Why, that’s all right,” he replied. ‘‘I’ll 
be glad to arrange it for you. Ah Kim, you 
drive Mr. Eden in town in half an hour. 
Savvy?” 

‘All time moah job,’ complained Ah 
Kim. ‘Get ’um up sunlise woik woik till 
sun him dlop. You want ’um taxi dliver, 
why you no say so?” 

‘What's that?” cried Madden. 

Ah Kim shrugged. ‘A’light, 
dlive ’um.” 

When, later on, Eden sat in the car be- 
side the Chinese and the ranch was well 
behind them, Chan regarded him question- 
ingly. 
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(Continued from Page 70 

“Now you produce big mystery,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Barstow on business has somewhat 
unexpected sound to me.” 

Eden laughed. ‘Orders from the big 
chief,’ he replied. ‘I’m to go down there 
and meet Al Draycott~—and the pearls.”’ 

For a moment Chan’s free hand rested on 
his waist and the “undigestible’’ burden 
that still lay there. 

‘*Madden changes fickle 
he inquired. 

‘That’s just what he’s done.””. Eden re- 
lated the purport of the millionaire’s call 
on him the night before. 

‘‘What you know concerning that!” ex 
claimed Chan wonderingly. 

“Well, I know this much,’’ Eden an- 
swered: ‘‘It gives us one more day for the 
good old hoo malimali. Outside of that, 
it’s just another problem for us to puzzle 
over. By the way, I didn’t tell you why 
Doctor Whitcomb came tosee us last night.”’ 

“No necessity,” Chan replied. “I am 
loafing idle inside door close by and hear 
it all.” 

“Oh, you were? Then you know it may 
have been Shaky Phil, and not Thorn, who 
killed Louie?” 

“Shaky Phil—or maybe stranger in car 
who drive up and call him into road. Must 
admit that stranger interests me very deep. 
Who was he? Was it maybe him who car- 
ried news of Louie’s approach out onto 
dreary desert?” 

“Well, if you’re starting to ask me ques- 
tions,”’ replied Eden, ‘‘ then the big mystery 
is over and we may as well wash up and go 
home, for I haven’t got an answer in me.” 
§1 Dorado lay before them, its roofs gleam- 
ing under the morning sun. “By the way, 
let’s drop in and see Holley. The train isn’t 
due yet. I suppose I’d better take it; 
somebody might be watching. In the in- 
terval, Holley may have news.” 

The editor was busy at his desk. “Hello, 
you're up and around pretty early this 
morning,” he He pushed aside his 
typewriter. “Just dashing off poor old 
Louie’s obit. What’s new out at Mystery 
Ranch?” 

Bob Eden told him of Doctor Whitcomb’s 
call, also of Madden's latest switch rey 


” 


mind again? 


said 


gard- 
ing the pearls, and his own imminent wild- 
goose chase to Barstow. 

Holley smiled. ‘“‘Cheer up. A little 
travel will broaden you,’ he remarked. 
‘*What did you think of Miss Evelyn? But 
then, I believe you had met her before.” 

“Think of Miss Evelyn? What do you 
mean?” asked Eden, surprised. 

“Why, she came last night, didn’t she? 

““Not so anybody could notice it. No 
sign of her at the ranch.” 

Holley rose and walked up and down for 
a moment. ‘That's odd. That’s very odd. 
She certainly arrived on the 6:40 train 
last night.” 

“You're sure of that?’’ Eden asked. 

“Of course lam. I saw her.”’ Holley sat 
down again. “I wasn’t very much occupied 
last night-it was one of my free nights —I 
have three hundred and sixty-five of them 
every year. Solstrolled over to the station 
and met the 6:40. Thorn was there too. A 
tall, handsome girl got off the train, and I 
he ard Thorn address her as Miss Evelyn. 
‘How’s dad?’ she asked. ‘Get in,’ said 
Thorn, ‘and I'll tell you about him. He 
wasn’t able to come and meet you himself.’ 
The girl entered the car and they drove 
away. Naturally I thought she was bright- 
ening your life long before this.” 

Eden shook his head. ‘* Funny business,” 
he commented. ‘‘Thorn got back to the 
ranch a little after ten, and when he came 
he was alone. Charlie here discovered, with 
his usual acumen, that the car had traveled 
some thirty-nine miles.” 

“Also clinging to accelerator, as though 
scraped off from shoe of Thorn, small frag- 
ment of red clay,”” added Chan. “ You are 
accustomed round here, Mr. Holley. Maybe 
you can mention home of red clay.” 

**Not offhand,” replied Holley. “There 
are several places But say, this thing 
gets deeper and deeper. Oh, I was forget- 
ting—there’s a letter here for you, Eden.” 
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He handed over a neat missive addressed 
in an old-fashioned hand. Eden inspected 
it with interest. It was from Madam 
Jordan; a rather touching appeal not to let 
the deal for the pearls fall through. He 
went back and began toreadit aloud. Mrs. 
Jordan could not understand. Madden 
was there, he had bought the pearls—why 
the delay? The loss of that money would 
be serious for her. 

When he had finished, Eden looked ac- 
cusingly at Chan, then tore the letter to 
bits and threw them into a wastepaper 
basket. ‘I’m about through,” he said. 
“That woman is one of the dearest old 
souls that ever lived, and it strikes me we're 
treating her shamefully. After all, what’s 
happening out at Madden’s ranch is none 
of our business. Our duty to Madam 
Jordan ——” 

“Pardon me,” broke in Chan, “but 
coming to that, I have sense of duty most 
acute myself. Loyalty blooms in my heart 
forever.” 

“Well, and what do you think we ought 
to do?” demanded Eden. 

“Watch and wait.” 

“But good Lord, we’ve done that! I was 
thinking about it this morning. One in- 
explicable event after another, and never 
anything definite, anything we can get our 
teeth into. Such a state of affairs may go 
on forever. I tell you, I’m fed up.” 

“Patience,”’ said Chan, “area very lovely 
virtue. Through long centuries Chinese 
cultivate patience like kind gardener tend- 
ing flowers. White men leap about similar 
to bug in bottle. Which are better method, 
I inquire?”’ 

“But listen, Charlie, all this stuff we've 
discovered out at the ranch—that’s for the 
police.” 

“For stupid Captain Bliss, maybe. 
with the feet of large extensiveness.”’ 

‘I can’t help the size of his feet. What’s 
that got to do with it? No, sir, I can’t see 
why we don’t give Madden the pearls, get 
his receipt, and then send for the sheriff and 
tell him the whole story. After that, he can 
worry about who was killed at Madden's 
ranch.” 

**He would solve the problem,” scoffed 
Chan; ‘‘great mind, no doubt, like Cap- 
tain Bliss. Your thought has, from me, 
nothing but hot opposition.” 

“Well, but I’m considering Madam 
Jordan. I’ve got her interests at heart.” 

Chan patted him on the back. ‘‘Whocan 
question that? You fine young fellow, 
loyal and kind. But listen now to older 
heads. Mr. Holley, you have inclination to 
intrude your oar?”’ 

“TI certainly have,” smiled Holley. ‘I’m 
all on the side of Chan, Eden. It would be 
a pity to drop this thing now. The sheriff’s 
a good sort, but all this would be too deep 
for him. No, wait just a little while.” 

**All right,”’ sighed Eden, “I'll wait. 
Provided you tell me one thing: What are 
we waiting for?”’ 

‘*Madden goes to Pasadena tomorrow,’ 
Chan suggested. ‘‘No doubt Thorn will 
accompany, and we quench this Gamble 
somehow. Great time for us. All our 
search at ranch up to now hasty and breath- 
less, like man pursuing trolley car. To- 
morrow we dig deep.” 

““You can do it,” replied Eden. “I’m 
not eager to dig for the sort of prize you 
want.” He paused. ‘At that, I must 
admit I’m pretty curious myself. Chariie, 
you're an old friend of the Jordans, and you 
can take the responsibility for this delay.”’ 

“Right here on shoulders,’’ Chan agreed, 
“responsibility reclines, same way necklace 
reposes on stomach. Seem to cuddle there 
now, those Phillimore pearls, happy and 
content. Humbly suggest you take this 
aimless journey to Barstow.” 

Eden looked at his watch. “I suppose I 
might as well. Bit of city life never did 
anybody any harm. But I warn you that 
when I come back I want a little light. If 
any more dark mysterious things happen at 
that ranch I certainly will run right out 
into the middle of the desert and scream.” 

Taking the train proved an excellent 
plan, for on the station platform he met 
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Paula Wendell, who evidently had the same 
idea. She was trim and charming in riding 
togs, and her eyes sparkled with life. 

“Hello,” she said. “Where are 
bound?” 

“Going to Barstow, on business,” Eden 
explained. 

“Ts it important?”’ 

“Naturally. Wouldn’t squander my vast 
talents on any other kind.” 

A dinky little train wandered in and they 
found a seat together in one of its two cars 

“Sorry to hear you’re needed in Bar- 
stow,” remarked the girl; ‘‘I’m getting olf 
a few stations down. Going to rent a horse 
and take a long ride up into Lonely Canyon 
It wouldn’t have been so lonely if you could 
have come along.” 

Eden smiled happily. Certainly one had 
few opportunities to look into eyes like hers. 
‘What station do we get off at?” he in- 
quired. 

“We? I thought you said ——” 

“The truth isn’t in me these days. Bar- 
stow doesn’t need my presence any more 
than you need a beauty doctor. Lonely 
Canyon, after today, will have to change 
its name.” 

**Good!” she answered. ‘‘We get off at 
Seven Palms. The old rancher who rents 
me a horse will find one for you, I’m sure.” 

‘I’m not precisely dressed for the réle,”’ 
admitted Eden. ‘But I trust it will be all 
the same to the horse.” 

The horse didn’t appear to mind. His 
rather dejected manner suggested that he 
had expected something like this. They le/t 
the tiny settlement known as Seven Palms 
and cantered off across the desert. 

“For to admire and for to see, for to 
be’old this world so wide,’”’ said Eden. 
“*Never realized how very wide it was until 
I came down here.”’ 

“Beginning to like the desert?” the girl 
inquired. 

‘‘Well, there’s something about it,’’ he 
admitted. “It grows on you, that’s a fact 
I don’t know that I could put the feeling 
into words.” 

“I’m sure I can’t,”’ she answered. ‘‘Oh, 
I envy you, coming here for the first time. 
If only I could look at this country again 
witha fresh, disinterested eye! But it’s just 
location to me. I see all about me the 
cowboys, the cavaleades, the caballeros of 
Hollywood. Tragedies and feats of daring, 
rescues and escapes. I tell you, these dunes 
and canyons have seen more movies than 
Will Hays.” 

“ Hunting locations today?’’ Eden asked 

“‘ Always hunting,” she sighed. ‘“‘ They’ve 
just sent me a new script—as new as those 
mountains over there. All about the rough 
cow-puncher and the millionaire’s dainty 
daughter from the East--you know.”’ 

“T certainly do. Girl’s fed up on those 
society orgies, isn’t she?”’ 

*‘Who wouldn’t be? However, the orgies 
are given in full, with the swimming pool 
working overtime, as always. But that part 
doesn’t concern me. It’s after she 
out here, sort of hungering to meet a real 
man, that I must start worrying. Need I 
add, she meets him? Her horse runs away 
over the desert and tosses her off amid the 
sagebrush. In the nick of time the 
puncher finds her. Despite their different 
stations, love blossoms here in the waste 
land. Sometimes I’m almost glad that 
mine is beginning to be an obsolete 
fession.”’ 

“Ts it? How come? 

“‘Oh, the movies move. A few years back 
the location finder was a rather important 
person. Today most of this country has 
been explored and charted, and every studio 
is equipped with big albums full of pictures. 
So every time a new efficiency expert comes 
along—which is about once a week —and 
starts lopping off heads, it’s the people in 
my line who are the first to go. In a little 
while we'll be as extinct as the dodo.” 

“You may be extinct,” Eden answered, 
“but there the similarity between you and 
the dodo will stop abruptly.” 

The girl halted her horse. 
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{nd my suggestion is that we get back 
to business. If we don’t that horse of yours 
is going to eat too much Bermuda grass.” 

Through the long afternoon, amid the 
hot yellow dunes, the wind-blown foothills 
of that sandy waste, they rode back to 
Seven Palms by a roundabout route. The 
sun was sinking, the rose-and-gold wonder 
of the skies reflected on snow and glistening 
sand, when finally they headed for the 
village. 

“If only I could find a novel setting for 
the final love scene!” sighed the girl. 

“Whose final love scene?” 

“The cow-puncher’s and the poor little 
rich girl’s. So many times they’ve just 
wandered off into the sunset, hand in hand. 

Really need a little more kick in it than 
that.” 

Eden heard a clank as of a horse’s hoofs 
on steel. His mount stumbled and he reined 
it in sharply 

‘*What in Sam Hill’s that?’ he asked. 

“Oh, that? It’s one of the half-buried 
rails of the old branch road—a memento of 
a dream that never came true. Years ago 
they started to build a town over there 
under those cottonwoods, and the railroad 
laid down fifteen miles of track from the 
main line. A busy metropolis of the 
desert —that’s what they meant it to be— 
and there’s just one little old ruined house 
standing today. But that was the time of 
great expectations. They brought out 
crowds of people and sold six hundred lots 
one hectic afternoon.” 

‘“*And the railroad?”’ 

“‘Ran just one train—and stopped. All 
they had was an engine and two old street 
ears brought down from San Francisco. 
One of the cars has been demolished and 
the timber carried away, but the wreck of 
the other is still standing not far from here.” 

Presently they mounted a ridge, and Bob 
Eden cried, ‘What do you know about 
that?’’ 

There before them on the lonely desert, 
partially buried in the drifting sand, stood 
the remnant of a trolley car. It was tilted 
rakishly to one side, its windows were yel- 
low with dust; but on the front, faintly de- 
cipherable still, was the legend, Market 
street. 

At that familiar sight Bob Eden felt a 
keen pang of nostalgia. He reined in his 
horse and sat staring at this symbol of the 
desert’s triumph over the proud schemes of 
man. Man had thought he could conquer, 
he had come with his engines and 
dreams, and now an old battered trolley 
stood alone as a warning and a threat. 

‘‘There’s your setting,”’ he said. ‘‘ They 
drive out together and sit there on the 
your lovers. What a background 
a car that once trundled from Twin Peaks 
to the Ferry, standing lonely and forlorn 
amid the cactus plants!” 

“Fine!” the girl answered. 
to hire you to help me after this.”” They 
rode close to the car and dismounted. The 
girl unlimbered her camera and held it 
steady. 

“Don’t you want me in the picture?” 
Eden asked. ‘‘ Just as a sample lover, you 


his 


steps 


“I’m going 
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‘*No samples needed,” she laughed. The 
camera clicked As it did so the two 
young people stood rooted to the desert in 
\n old man had stepped sud- 
nterior of the car—a bent 


with a coal-black beard 


amazement 
denly from the 

eyes sought those of the girl. 
“Last Wednesday night at Madden's?” he 


quired in a low 


n | voice 


She nodded. ‘The old prospector,” she 


replied 

The black-bearded one did not speak, but 
stood with a startled air on the front plat- 
form of that lost trolley, under the caption, 


Market 


street 
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evening,’ he said. ‘‘I hope we haven't 
disturbed you.” 
Moving with some difficulty, the old man 
lescended from the platform onto the 
sandy fl of the desert. ‘‘How do,’ he 
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hands with Paula Wendell. ‘‘ How do, miss. 
No, you didn’t disturb me none. Jest 
takin’ my forty winks. I ain’t so spry as I 
used to be.”’ 

“We happened to be 
Eden began. 

*‘Ain’t many pass this way,” returned 
the old man. . ‘Cherry’s my name 
William I. Cherry. Make yourselves to 
home. Parlor chairs is kind o’ scarce, miss.” 

“Of course,”’ said the girl. 

“We'll stop a minute if we may,” sug- 
gested Eden. 

“‘Tt’s comin’ on suppertime,”’ the old man 
replied hospitably. ‘‘How about grub? 
There’s a can o’ beans an’ a mite o’ 
bacon 4 
“‘Couldn’t think of it,’’ Eden told him. 
You're mighty kind, but we’ll be back in 
Seven Palms shortly.”” Paula Wendell sat 
down on the car steps and Eden took a seat 
on the warm sand. 

The old man went to the rear of the trol- 
ley and returned with an empty soap box. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to persuade 
Eden to accept it as a chair, he put it to 
that use himself. 

“Pretty nice home you've picked out for 
yourself,’’ Eden remarked. 

“Home?” The old man surveyed the 
trolley car critically. ‘Home, boy? I ain’t 
had no home these thirty years. Temporary 
quarters, you might say.” 

“Been here long?”’ asked Eden. 

“Three-four days. Rheumatism’s been 
actin’ up. But I’m movin’ on tomorrey.”’ 

““Moving on? Where?” 

“Why, over yonder.” 

“Just where is that?’’ Eden smiled. 

“Where it’s allus been—over yonder— 
somewhere else.”’ 

‘Just looking, eh?” 

“Jest lookin’. You've hit it. Goin’ on 
over yonder an’ jest lookin’."’ His tired old 
eyes were on the mountain tops. 

““What do you expect to find?” 
Paula Wendell. 

“Struck a vein o’ copper once, miss,’’ Mr. 
Cherry said. ‘‘ But they got her away from 
me. Howsomever, I’m lookin’ still.”’ 

‘**Been on the desert a long time?”’ Eden 
asked. 

“Twenty, twenty-five years. One desert 


passing 


se“ 


inquired 


or another.”’ 

‘**And before that?” 

“*Prospected in West 
Hannan’s to Hall’s Creek 
territory into Queensland. Drove cattle 
from the gulf country into New South 
Wales. Then I worked in the stokehole or 
ocean liners.” 

‘*Born in Australia, eh?’’ Eden suggested. 

“Who, me?” Mr. Cherry shook his head 
“Born in South Africa—English descent. 
Been all up and down the Congo an’ Zam- 
besi——all through British Central Africa.” 

‘“How in the world did you get to Aus- 
tralia?’’ Eden wondered. 

“Oh, I don’t know, boy. I fili- 
busterin’ down along the South American 
continent fer a while, an’ then I drifted 
into a Mexican campaign. Seems like there 
was somethin’ I wanted in Australia — any- 
how, I got there. Jest the way I got here. 
It was over yonder, an’ I went.”’ 

Eden shook his head. ‘“‘ Ye gods, I'll bet 
you've seen a lot!”’ 

“T guess I have, boy. Doctor over in 
Redlands was tellin’ me t’other day—‘ You 
need spectacles,’ he says. ‘ Hell, doc,’ I says, 
‘what fer? I’ve seen everything,’ I says 
and I come away 

Silence fell. Bob Eden wasn’t exactly 
sure how to go about 
wished he had Chan at his elbow. 
duty was clear. 

‘You —er — you've been here for three or 
four days, you say?”’ 

*’Bout that, I reckon.” 

“Do you happen to recall where you 
were last Wednesday night?” 

The old man’s eyes were keen enough as 
he glanced sharply at the boy. ‘‘What if 
| do”?”’ 

‘I was only going to say that if you 
don’t, I can refresh your memory. You 
were at Madden's ranch house, over near 
If] Dorado.” 
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Slowly Mr. Cherry removed his slouch 
hat. With gnarled, bent fingers he 
tracted a toothpick from the band. He 
stuck it defiantly in his mouth. ‘“ Maybe I 
was. What then?” 

“‘Well, I'd like to have a little talk with 
you about that night.” 

Cherry surveyed him closely. ‘‘ You're a 
new one on me,” he said. ‘An’ I thought I 
knew every sheriff an’ deputy west o’ the 


eX- 


Rockies.” 

“Then you'll admit something happened 
at Madden’s that might interest a sheriff?” 
returned Eden quickly. 

“T ain’t admittin’ nothin’,”’ 
prospector. 

“You have information regarding last 
Wednesday night at Madden’s,”’ Eden per- 
“vital information. I must 


answered the 


sisted have 


oa 

‘“‘Nothin’ to say,” replied Cherry stub- 
bornly. 

Eden took another tack 
was your business at Madden’s ranch? 

Mr. Cherry rolled the aged toothpick in 
his mouth. ‘‘No business at all. I 
dropped in. Been wanderin’ the desert a 
long time, like I said, an’ now an’ ag’in I 
drifted in at Madden’s. Me an’ the old 
caretaker, Louie Wong, was friends. When 
I'd come along he’d stake me to a bit o’ 
grub an’ a bed in the barn. Sort o’ com- 
pany fer him, I was. He was lonesome-like 
at the ranch—only a Chink, but lonesome- 
like, same as if he’d been white.” 

‘A kindly old soul, Louie,” 
Eden. 

**One o’ the best, boy , an’ that’s no lie. 

Eden spoke slowly. ‘‘Louie Wong has 
been murdered,” he said. 

“What's that?” 

“Stabbed in the side last 
near the ranch gate. Sta 
unknown person.” 

‘Some dirty dog,” 
dignantly. 

“That's just how I feel about it. I’m not 
a policeman, but I’m doing my best to find 
the guilty man. The thing you saw that 
night at the ranch, Mr. Cherry, no doubt 
has a decided bearing on the ki 
Louie. I need your help. Now will you 
talk?” 

Mr. Cherry removed the toothpick from 
his mouth and holding it before him, re- 
garded it thoughtfully. ‘Yes,’ he 
‘I will. I was hopin’ to keep out o’ this 
Judge an’ courts an’ all that truck ain’t fer 
me. I give ’em a wide berth. But I’m a 
decent man, an’ I ain’t got nothin’ to hide. 
I'll talk, but I don’t hardly know how to 
begin.” 

‘T'll help Eden 
lighted. ‘‘The other night when 
at Madden’s ranch perhaps you heard a 
man cry, ‘Help! Help! Murder! Put dowr 
that gun! Help!’ Something like that, 
eh?” 

‘I ain’t got nothin’ to hide 
what I heard.”’ 

Eden’s heart leaped. 
you saw something.” 

The old man nodded. “I saw plenty, 
boy Louie Wong wasn’t the first to be 
killed at Madden’s ranch. I saw murder 
done ~ 

Eden gasped inwardly. He Paula 
Wendell’s eyes wide and startled “CO 
course you did,”’ he said. “‘Now go on and 
tell me all about it.” 

Mr. Cherry restored the toothpi 


predestined place in his mouth, but it 
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Saw 


terfered in no way with his speech 
: he began. “‘ Full o’ queer 


I thought this’was jest 


un 


‘Life’s funny,” 
twists an’ 
one more secret fer me an’ the desert to- 
gether. ‘Nobody knows about you,’ I says 
‘Nobody ain't goin’ to question you.’ But 
I was wrong, I see, an’ I might as well 


turns. 


speak up. It’s nothin’ to me, one way or 
t’other, though I would lik« out o’ 
court rooms.” 

“Well, maybe I can help you,’’ Eden 
‘Goon. You say you saw mur- 


to keep 


suggested. 
der re 

‘Jest hold yer horses, boy,’’ Mr. Cherry 
‘As I was sayin’, last Wednesday 
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pure Colonial type inside and out. These are repre- 
The house below is the work of Paul 
J. Ockert, Cleveland; that on the right, of Charles R. 
Greco, Edward G. Reed, Associated, Boston and Cleve- 
land; architects. The A. B. Smythe Company are the 
promoters of the enterprise and the houses are being built 
by the Aurora Land Company. The Curtis Woodwork 
heing furnished by The Standard Building Materials 








IE you expect to attend the Sesqui 
Centennial International Exposition in 
Philadelphia, see the Curtis Woodwork 
in the “‘Save the Surface’’ bungalow fa 
ing Patterson Avenue in front of Treasure 
Island and overlooking Gladway Lagoo 

and the Fine Arts Building 


~An entire community of houses being 


built with p 


Cleveland’s first commuters’ village, Aurora, 

Ohio, is now under construction by one of the 

country’s most successful Realtors. Its style will 

recall that of the old New England village 

which was its predecessor. Curtis Woodwork 

was chosen because only Curtis designs are true 
to Early American architecture 


1799, 
Minute 


seven 


Men 


veterans of 


the Revolu- 
tionary War— 
settled near 
what is now the city of Cleveland, Ohio, and there 
tounded the village of Aurora. Being New Englanders, 
they built their homes in the old New England style. 
Among those old homes still standing is the house 
of General Eggleston, hero of the War of 1812. 
A. M. Willard, painter of the historic picture, “The 
Spirit of 1776" lived and worked there, too, and his 
quaint cottage is a landmark today. 


ban 
"was painted 


A century and a quarter have passed. A new Aurora is 
now being built as Cleveland's first commuters’ vil- 
lage. It will be a residential community of beautiful 
houses especially planned for families who believe in 
owning their homes. Its promoters are convinced 
that the majority of home at prefer houses built 
for beauty and durability to houses built only to sell. 


Ic is the intention of the builders of the new Aurora to 
preserve the spirit of the old New England village in 
every detail. The new houses will all be Colonial in 
style. Two of them are shown here. Like their early 
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prototypes they will be more than decent, comfortable 
living quarters. They will also be homes with beauty 
inside and out. That is of first importance. 

The architects of these houses have realized that what 
gives character to the Colonial house, aside from its 
pleasing proportions and utter simplicity, is the chaste 
ae of its woodwork. 

Those who know early American work can quickly 
distinguish the pure Colonial house from its many 
imitations, especially in the size of the cornice and the 
character of the moldings used to make it. Twomold- 
ings from the cornice of an old Aurora house are 
shown here. Their curves are shaped so as to produce 
lights and shadows at just the right places for the 
most beautiful effects. Moldings with these same pat- 
terns are to be used in the new houses! 


Such lovely lines are found in all 
genuine Colonial woodwork — not 
only in exterior moldings but also in 
interior trim, doors, windows, cabi- 
network and stairwork. 


Curtis designs are not limited to 
the Colonial style 


In order to be sure of carrying out 
the spirit of the old Colonial house, 
the p ee of these new Aurora 
homes turned to Curtis Woodwork. 
There they found “details” that ful- 
filled every requirement, because 
Curtis designs are authentic. And 
in Curtis materials and construction iia 
they found the same lasting qualities ice ; 
that marked old Colonial work. 

Curtis designs are the work of archi- Reed, 
tects of highest standing —designers 
who are recognized as authori- 


employed ft 
the Col: 
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f the ¢ 
j the house above 
designed hy Charles R. 
Greco and T ‘ward G 
shots 

Curtis molding ¢ 


> bou 


carry 


nial style 


E 


ure Colonial Woodwork! 


ties on early American architecture. Pictures are 
shown here of a few articles of Curtis Woodwork 
that have been chosen for the new Aurora homes 
Their lovely — and the subtle beauty of 


their molded surfaces are true to Colonial traditions 


Builders with taste are doing all over the country just 
what the promoters of Aurora are doing. They are 
taking advantage of the good design they find i 
Curtis Woodwork to make their homes beautifu 
and of its sound materials and skilled construction, to 
build honest houses that will stand the test of time 


} 


I 
] 
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Curtis Woodwork suits all architectural styles. If 
you are planning a house in the English or any other 
architectural type, you can carry out that type with 
Curtis Woodwork. 


PP sce people 
never give much 
thought to the moldings 
that are used on the outside 
The old 


Coloniai builders did, how- 


of their houses. 


evcr, and so have the archi 
tects of the new Aurora 
homes. The two moldings 
in the top group 


drawings on the right) are 


of the 


from an old Aurora house 
The lower group shows 
Curtis moldings (C-1568 
, and C-1537) that almost ex 
actly match them. Is there 
any wonder that the archi 
tect chose the Curtis forms? 
The pictures answer the 
question 
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Good design has not added one cent to 
: J 
i Curtis Woodwork price 
Every article of Curtis Woodwork is Manufactured in | 
large quanuties. That is why it is possible to supply 
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you with Curtis Woodwork at little or no more cost 
than ordinary millwork. Often, when such on-the 
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job expense items as Cutting and httng and sanding 
are taken into account, Curtis Woodwork costs less 
You can depend upon the uniform quality of Curtis 
Woodwork because every article is produced by one 
manufacturer according to very definite standards as 
regards materials, construcuon and workmanshiy 
Look for the Curtis trade-mark for assurance that you 
are getting woodwork that is up to these standards 
All articles of Curtis Woodwork are manufactured in 
advance of your needs, so confine your selections to 
Curtis designs and sizes (consult your Curtis dealer 
on this important point) and avoid the expensive 
errors so Common with made-to-order millwork 
. 
, 
| 
The / f General I / 
The leading dealer in woodwork in your community 
, iN if you live east of the Rockies) is probably a Curtis 
dealer. He will be glad to show you his stock and 
' | explain more of the quality points of Curtis Wood- 
' work than these pages can give you. Ask him to show 
you other designs in the Curtis catalog. Or write for a 
i tree Cop} of “Curtis Woodwork 32 pages of inter 
esting information and ideas for homebuilders 
| 
| 
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| ire worthy of comparison with tl 
American architecture This is one 
ote the fine fluting in the pilaste 





















or both id and n nrv walls 
I oth stud and masonry wall T/ u ht Cus ( 
in most / ) tir0rTa i 
One of the distingut é 
chaste beauty of its t 
mahogany stain can make a Stair truly Colonial if the bal 
tor hf) sh } thisee , I. 
ers and newel post are the least bit too heavy or the hand rail , . . 
a 5 , . Lhe Curt Compantie Serrice Bureau 
¢ nN a trifie oversize [p ait a ; ul 
434 Cur , Clinton, lowa B66 f 
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Gilda Gray in 
ALOMA OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 
A Maurice Tourneur Production 
Everyone is waiting for Gilda Gray's 
first Paramount Picture. With Percy 
Marmont, Warner Baxter, Julanne 
Johnston and William Powell. From 
the play by John B. Hymer and 

Le Roy Clemens. 


Zane Grey’s 
BORN TO THE WEST 
with Jack Holt, Margaret Morris, 
Raymond Hatton, Arlette Marchal 
and George Siegman. Adaptation and 
screen play by Lucien Hubbard. 
Directed by John Waters. 


yids GREATER 


Celebrating the Progress of 
Motion Pictures. 
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be yourself?/ 


Yo U! will you answer us this? 


We, Harold Lloyd and Bebe Daniels and ‘Tom Meig- 
han and Lois Wilson and little Betty Bronson and 
big Richard Dix and Esther Ralstonand Raymond 


Grithth and Florence Vidor and . . 


oh well,we can’t name all the famous stars in 


the Paramount Peerage 


WISH TO KNOW what right on earth you, the one 
in a thousand, have to be gloomy when there are 
more good shows today than diamonds in a gold- 


digger’s dream? 


We don’t mean Paramount Pictures exclusively. 
We simply name them as the best examples. 
Laugh that off if you like, but we are content if 
you'll /sse that green under your eye and, like all 
the rest of the world, be yourself. a Para- 

mount Fan! 


July 17,1926 


Raymond Griffith in 
WET PAINT 
with Helene Costello and Bryant Wash 
burn. From the story by Reginald 
Morris. Screen play by Lloyd Corri 
gan. Directed by Arthur Rosson. 


A Sam Wood Production 
— : . ew Or = 
FASCINATING YOUTH 
with Junior Stars of 1926 
Sixteen new faces—never before seen 
on the screen—the graduates of The 
Paramount Pictures School. Story by 
Byron Morgan. 


Richard Dix in 
SAY IT AGAIN 
With Alyce Mills. Directed by Greg 
ory La Cava. Story by Luther Reed 
and Ray Harris. 


‘IF IT’S A PARAMOUNT PICTURE IT’S THE BEST SHOW IN TOWN/” 















Continued from Page 74 
night after dark I drifts in at Madden 
as usual. But the minute I comes into the 


rd I see there’s something doin’ there. 





Lights in most o’ the 
a big car in the barn, ’long- 
side Louie’s old flivver. 
tired, an’ I figures I 
Louie, keepin’ out o’ sig 
\ little supper an’ 
negotiated without gettin’ too conspicuou 

‘So I puts my pack down in the barn an’ 
steps over to the cook house. Louie ain’t 
there. Jest as I’m comin’ out o’ the 
I hears a cry from thi 
voice, loud an’ clear. ‘Help!’ he says. ‘Put 
down that gun! I know your game! Help! 
Help!’ Jest as you said. Well, I ain't 
lookin’ fer no trouble, an’ 
minute, uncertain. I 
again, almost the same words 
man this time. It’s Tony, the Chinese 
parrot, on his perch in the patio, an’ from 
him the words is shrill an’ piercin’— more 
terrible, somehow. An’ then I hear 
report—the gun is workin’. The racket 
seems to come from a lighted room in one 
wing I creeps 
an’ there goes the gun ag’in. There’s a sort 
of groan. It’s hit, sure enough. 
to the window an’ looks in.”” He 

“Then what?”’’ Bob Eden asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Well, it’ 
there with th 
lookin’ fierce but frightened-like An’ 


The boss has come. 
windows, an’ 
Howsomever, I’m 
| jest wait round fer 
ht o’ the big fellow. 


a bed, maybe, kin be 


lace, 





I 
T 


house—a man's 








* then the cry comes 





closer, 


a window is open. 


I goes uy 


paused 


a bedroom, an’ he’s standir 


, ; 
smokin gun in his hand 


there’s someb¢ ly on th floor, ‘tother side 
o’ the bed. All I kin see is his shoes. He 
urns toward the window, the gun still ir 


t 
his hand.” 








“Who?” cried Bob Eden. t 
with the gun in his } 1? You’re talkir 
about Martin Thorn, aren't you?” 

“Thorn? You mean th: little sneakir 
secretary? No, I ain’t speakin’ o’ Thorr 





I’m speakin’ o’ him 
“Who?” 
“The big boss 


at) 


himself. 


Madden—P 


There was a moment of tense silence 
““Good Lord!”’ gasped Eden. ‘* Madden 
You mean to say that Madden Why, 
it’s impossible! How did you know? Ars 
you sure? 

*Q’ course I’m sure. I know 


Madden 


well enough. I seen him three year 
the ranch. A big man, red-faced, tl 


ldn’t make no mistake about 





hair I cou 
Madden. There he was standin’, the gur 
n his hand, an’ he looks toward thx 


I ducks back. An’ at that m 
Thorn you're speakin’ of —h¢e 
tearin’ into the room. 

“*What have you done now?’ he says 

***T’ve | 
what I’ve done 


“*VYou poor fool,’ Says Thorn; ‘it wasn't 





illed him,’ says Madden, ‘that’s 


necessary.’ 

“*Madden throws down the gun 
not?’ he wants to know I was afraid of 
him.’ 


“Thorn sneers. 


‘You was always 2 





o’ him,’ he says, ‘you dirty coward. 
time in New York 7 

“Madden gives him a look. ‘Shut up,’ 
he says. ‘Shut up an’ fergit it. I was afraid 
o’ him an’ I killed him. Now git busy an’ 
think what we better do.’”’ 

The old prospector paused and regarded 
his wide-eyed audience. “Well, mister,”’ 
he continued, “‘an’ miss, I come away. 
What else was there to be done? It was no 
affair o’ mine, an’ I wasn’t hungerin’ fer 
no court room an’ all tl 
into the night,’ I tells myself, ‘the good old 
night that’s been yer nd these 
Slip away an’ let othe 





it. ‘Jest slip away 








many 
years. rs worry.’ I 
runs to the barn an’ gits my 
when I comes out, a car is drivin’ into the 
yard. I crawls through the fence an’ moseys 


down the road. I thought I was out o’ it an’ 





pack, an 


safe, an’ how you got onto me is a mystery. 
But I’m decent, an’ I ain’t hidin’ anything. 
That’s my story—the truth, s’hel ‘ 
sob Eden 
““Man alive,” 
business.” 








pi 


rose and 











You know 


who Madden is 


don’t you? One of the biggest men in 
America.” 
sure 





He’ll slide out o’ it some way.  Self- 
de fens 

‘Oh, no, } won t you tell your 
story. You've got to k with me t 








“Wait a minute,” cutin Cherry. ‘‘Tha 
something I don’t aim to do—go an’ stifle 
1! no cit Le a t Ni not till it’s abso 

1. ° 


iutely necessary I’ve told my story, 





I'll tell it agin, any time I’m asked 
I ain’t goin’ back to El] Dorado— bank on 
that, boy.” 


“But listen 

‘Listen to me How 
mation you got? Know 
ayin’ behind the bed? Found |} 
yet eg 

“*No, we haven't; but “ 

“T thought so. Well, you’re jest startin’ 
on this Job. W hat’s my word agin the word 
o’ P. J. Madden—an 
? You got to dig 
“Well, perhaps you're right.” 


‘Sure Lam. I've done you a favor, now 


much more infor- 


who that man was, 


bod) 


no other evidence to 


some u} 


you do one fer me. Take this here informa- 
on an’ go back an’ make the most o’ it. 
If you 


Be dow n 


I 

Leave me out entirely if you kin 
can't well, I'l Keep in touch 
round Needles 


make a stop ther 


about u week goin to 


e with my old friend Slim 


Jones. Porter J. Jones, Real Estate —you 
in git me there. I’m makin’ you a fair 


proposition, 











ne 
rding to Hoyle,” said 

rae ve been mighty 

Id you stifle in a city, 


ard to belie 


the same 


ve you and 
kl Dorado 
ng to part friends, Mr. 

1) 


your suggestion—I’ll 








I are ti 
However, 


Cherry 





go back with what you've told me—it’s 
certainly And I'll keep 





you out 
The old man got painfully to his feet. 
“You're a white man, 
n’ no mistake. I ain’t tryin’ to save Mad- 
en. I'll go on the stand if I have to. But 
with what I’ve told you, maybe you can 
land him without me figurin’ in it.” 
‘*We'll have to go along,’’ Eden told 
him. He laughed. ‘I don’t care what the 
book of etiquette says— Mr. Cherry, I’m 
very ple ased to have met you.” 
returned Cherry. 


Shake,” he said. 


“Likea 
talk now an’ then with a goed listener. 
An’ the chance t ] 


» look at a pretty gal 
1 don’t need no specs to enjoy 


**Same here,’ 


They said good-by and left the lonely 
old man standing by the trolley car there 


barren desert. For a long moment 
they rode in silence 

“Well,” said Eden finally, “ you’ve heard 
something, lady.” 


have—something I find it 





ire 
difficult to belie Vi aa 

‘*Perhaps you won't find it so difficult if 
I go back and tell you a few things. You've 
been drawn into the big mystery at Mad- 
den’s at last, and there’s no reason why you 
houldn’t know as much as I do about it 
So I'm going to tall 

“I’m keen to hear,’ she admittec 


“Naturally, after today. 






down here to transact a bit nes 
with P. J. 1 needn't go into t has 


rhe first night I was 


He proceeded to detai 





no particular bearing. 


on the ranch 








one by one the mysterious sequence of 
that began with the scream ol the 
from the d Now you know 
Someone had beer ed, that was evi 
dent ymeone before Louie But who? 





We don’t k ) 
day gave us that answer, anyhow.” 

“It seems incre 

“You don’t believe Cherry’s story?” he 
suggested. 

“Well, these old boys who wander the 


And the 





t queer sometimes 
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An’ what does that mean? 


done, 


EVENING POST 





I know But all the f 
i the truth. Afte 
iden, I consider hir 
He’s a hard mar ( one 
ae stood there but not \\ 





““Yes, you're in on t thing t lave 
te be, after this, whet ou ce it or not 

“I think I’m going to e it,’ Pau 
Wendell said 

They returned their tired horses to the 
stable at Seven Paln and alter a sketc! 
dinner at the local hote caught the | 


Dorado train. 

When they alighted, Charlie and W 
LLolle y were waiting 

Hello,”’ said the editor. ‘‘Why, hello, 

Paula, you been? | den, here’s Ah 
Kim. Madden sent him in for you.” 

‘Hello, gentlemen,’ cried Eden g: 
Ah Kim and I head for the rar 
we're all going over to the office of tha 

, the I 

have something to impart.” 

W hen they reached the newspaper office 


which Ah Kim entered with obvious re 


where 


vyrand oid sheet Dorado Times | 





luctance — Eden closed the door and faced 
them 

‘Well, folks,”’ he announced, “* the ouds 
are breaking. I’ve finally got hold of some- 
thing definite. But before I go any fur 
ther Miss Wendell, may | prese \} 
Kim? So we sometimes call him, after l 
quaint fashion. In reality, you are now 
enjoying the priceless opportunity of me¢ 


ing Detective-Sergeant Charlie Chan 
the Honolulu police 

Chan bowed. “I’m so glad to know l, 
sergeant,”’ said the girl, and took up he! 
favorite perch on Holley’s typewriter table 

‘Don’t look at me like that, Charlie 
aughed Eden. “‘ You're breaking my heart 
We can rely on Miss Wendell absolut 
And you can’t freeze her out : 


because she now knows more about you! 





case than you do. As the y say on the stage 
won't you sit down?” 

Puzzled and wondering, Chan and Wi 
Holley found chairs. “I said this morning 
I wanted a little light,”’ Eden conti 


iy. How’s that for ser 








‘I’ve got it al: 
ice? Aimless trip to Barstow, Charlie 
proved to be all aim. Miss Wendell and 
I turned aside for a canter over the desert 


and we have met and inter 





black-bearded one—our desert rat 
“Boy, now you're talking!” cried Ho 
ley. Chan’s eyes lighted. 
‘Chinese are psychic people, 
Eden went on, “I'll tell the 


were right. Before we arrived at Mad 





den’s ranch, someone staged a 
and I know who did it 
“Thorn,”’ suggested Holley. 
‘Thorn nothing! No pike 
No, gentlemen, it was the big chief — Mad- 
den himself —the great P. J. Last Wednes- 
day night at his ranch Madden killed a 
man. Add favorit pastimes ol! big mi 
lionaires.” 
Nonsense!”’ objecte y 
“You think so, eh? Listen!’’ Eden re 


storv Cherry 


there 





like Thorn 








peated the 
and Holley heard him out in amazed silenc« 


‘*‘And what are present whereabout 


old prospector?” inquired Chan when he 
had finished 
l Know, Cha lie,’”’ answered Eder 
That’s the flaw in my armor. I let hin 
go. He’s on his way—-over yonder. But | 






Know where ’s going and we can get hold 


, 
of him when we need him. We've got 


Ss to 100K aliter first 


“We 


certainly have,” agreed H 





Madden! I can hardly believe it! 

Chan considered. ‘“‘ Most peculia 
ever shoved onto my attent gy ne 
mitted. “‘It marches now, but look how 
marches backward. Mostly murder me 
dead body on the rug, and from clew 
rounding | must find who did it. N 
here. I sense something wrong, afte 
pause | nd I } name 
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Millions now demand 


this modern safeguard 


ECAUSE Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainers keep ice cream in firm, delicious condi- 
tion longer than any paper container known, they 
are a distinct improvement over every other paper 


package for ice cream, and all moist foods. 


Their practically air-tight construction and snug 
lid keeps the cold air in and the warm air out. 
Their double bottom and rigid walls make them 
leak-proof. They assure full measure always. Then, 
too, ige cream served the neat, quick Sealright 
Way is always more attractive and appetizing. No 
messy spooning and handling (see illustrations 


at left). 


Most progressive merchants have adopted Seal- 
right Service. In buying ice cream for home use, 
insist that it be packed in a Sealright Liquid-Tight 
Paper Container as there is no other paper container 
Sealright”’ 
stamped on bottom of every eis: ‘Sealright 


"Ss 


“just as good.” Look for the name 


Container. If your dealer does not use Sealrights— 


send us his name and we will send him samples. 


SEALRIGHT CO., Inc. 
Eat More 


SEALRIGHT 


Liquid~Tight 
Paper Containers 


Dept. A-7 Fulton, N. Y. 


Ice 


Cream! 
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The 


done 


reason, please? There is work to be 

much work.” 
‘You don't 

“that we ought to ca 
“What then?” 


tain ives on 
mitting 


Eden, 


Sl uggested 
in the 
frow ned ( 


sheriff 
han. ‘“‘Cap- 
extensive fee t, com- 
ith every Sheriff 
faces strange unprepared 
Madden awes them with greatness and es 
None of sheriff, 
maybe faith in 
Detective-Sergeant Chan.” 

‘Never for a minute, Charlie,” 
answered. ‘Wipe out that 
The yours.” 


Chan 


Bliss : 
blunder w step. 
situation, all 


capes Scotch free the 


please unless you lose 
Eden 
suggestion. 
case 1S 
good, 


bowed, ‘You're 


Such a tipsy-t 


pretty 


thanks. urvy rouses 
will get to bottom of 


Be 


puzzle 
profe ssional pride I 
it or 
watch me.” 
‘T’ll be 
‘*Well, shall we go along?” 
In front of the Desert Edge 
Eden held out his hand to the 
‘The day,” 
‘“‘except for one thing.” 
‘Yes? What thing?” 
Wilbur. I’m beginning 
thought of him intolerable.” 
‘Poor Jac k. You're SO 
Good night, and ic 
And what?” 


lose entire face. good enough to 


watching,” Eden answered 


Hotel, Bob 


end of a perfect 
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won't Out 


‘Be careful, 
ranch, I mean 
“Always 


you? 


careful ranche 


Good night.” 


on 


where. 


As they sped over the dark road to Mad- 


thoughtfull 
and Eden parted in the 


entered 


Chan was 


den’s, 


boy the patio, Madden 


ting alone, 
a dy 

Themillion 
‘Well? 


repl 


wrapped in an overc 

ing fire. 

ire leaped tohisfe 

> said. 
“Well? ied Eden. He had 
ly forgotten his mission to Barstow 
‘You si Draycott?’”’ Madden 

] 


pered 


iW wt 


“Oh!” The 


More de 


‘Tomorrow at 


remembered 


DOoYy 


start would 


ception 
door of the De 
softly. “Noor 

Madden. ‘ 
Not turning 


the 
Pasadena,” he said 


“Good!” answered 


» had day.” 


Madden carel 


a bus} 


and strode into the 


living room 
tne 


of this 


after broad 
» frame, 


who seemed to have the 


stood staring big 
aers, 


\ man 


grasp 


powertul man 


it who had k 
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policy which had been 
furtively and at last 


final expression of a 
at first 


for a considerable n 


In operation, 
openly, 
The essential thesis of the socialist move- 
ment is the radical trans of 
ciety, either by a parliamentary ority 
and a policy of gradualness or by 
seizure of despotic Wh 
those two policies they favored, the socialist 
groups who founded the British Labor 
Party in 1900 in the immense and 
quite independently evolved organizations 
of British trades-unionism their gre 
opportunity. They set thems 
ately to capture the unions, and, though at 
first but slowly 1 
In 1900, 375,931 
officially affiliated th 
not personally, for the p: 
62,698 votes in the election of that year 
with the L Party. In 1920, the 
year, that affiliation had grown to 4,317,537, 
‘ unions had not 


umber of years. 
formation so- 
maj 
a violent 


power, ichever of 


Saw 


atest 


: 
lves deliber- 


y, with compl te success. 
trades-unionists 
rough their unions 


arty only ved 


were 
recel 


ibor peak 


and few important ‘ton 
drawn into 
In the 
powe r 


. , 
st political macnine. 

tantial litical 
potential poiltical 


sociali 
the 
trades-unions h 
mensely strengthened by the 
the Liberal Government, w 
placed the unions above the absolving 
them fr l ty for the their 
members in an industrial dispute and legal- 
cion under the euphemism of 
ting, and in 1913 further 
legalized the compulsory levy 
members of political funds, 
illusory rights of exemption. 

In 192 years past, the trades- 
unions provided almost the totality of the 
and resources of the par- 
liamentary Labor Party, and their various 
the m 
House of 


nominall; 


the 
meantime 
of the ad been im- 
legislation of 


hich, in 
law, 


1906, 


rom liabili acts of 


IZiIng 


‘peaceful”’ 


coer’ 
pie ke 
ing from their 

+ 


subject to quite 


6, as for 


financial other 


officials sat as ajority of its represent- 
atives in the 
the party y under th 

leadership of men like Ramsay MacDonald 
and Philip Snowden, who never were trades- 
unionists, and actually under the 
men who were politicians first and trades- 


remained | 


control of 
unionists only second. 

But if the official le: 
British socialism, with their advocacy 
constitutional methods and their 
leth of gradualism, had seen their oppor- 
tunity in the organized strength of trades- 
those ardent who 


leaders of 


of 
shibbo- 


moderate 


unionism, more spirits 
despaired of ever forcing socialism upon a 
plainly did not want it ex- 
uncompromising methods of 


it theiropportunity also. 


society which 
cept by th 
direct act 


10n,Saw in 


hy 


} in t 
ism, In U! 


the beginnings 
ly nineteenth ce ntury,! 
lad 


blow which could 
4 


er since very 


dreamed 


tionary theori ! 


paralyz Zz 
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a S trades-unions of Europe. 
Both in England and on the Continent that 
ultimatum was rejected. The Continental 
socialists were indignant at the treatment 
other than Bolshevik socialists in 

The British Labor Party, then 
controlled by Ramsay MacDonald, 
with Lenine, was 
endeavoring to resuscitate—as it subse- 
quently did—the old Second Internation- 
ale. The British trades-unions remained 
affiliated with and the second most impor- 
tant clement in the old International Fed- 
eration of Trades | nions, which had been 
revived in 1919 and its headquarters 
transferred to Amsterdam, 

The Third— Moscow — Internationale, 
helped by Left-Wing British socialists, 
promptly concentrated on a campaign al- 
ternately to disrupt or to capture British 
trades-unionism. In this it had two clearly 
defined objectives: First, if possible, either 
to cause withdrawal of the British 
unions from the rival Amsteydam Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions, or through their 
agency to compel the amalgamation of that 
federation with the Internation2@le of Trades 
('nions, and thus to bring the whole or- 
ganized force of European labor under the 
control of the Third Internaticnale. Sec- 
ondly, to knock away the chief support 
from the moderate British parliamentary 
Party and thus from the hated 
Second —Hamburg— Internationale, which 
was chiefly its creation. Not only the mem- 
bers of the numerically insignificant British 
Party—founded in January, 

but all those Left-Wing socialists 
who accepted at least advice from Moscow 
were urged to capture official positions in 
the trades-uniens and ceaselessly to main- 
tain a virulent attack on MacDonaldism. 


and the 


Ol all 
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Creating a General Staff 


Where they could not capture official 
posts they were to form nucleuses, and they 
were to goad the workers into a succession 
of unofficial strikes and thus discredit the 
orthodox trade-union leaders. Should this 
finally result in the splitting of British 
trades-unionism from top to bottom, they 

heerfully faced this alternative. It would 
probably imply industrial chaos in Britain, 
and industrial chaos might prove their op- 
portunity. But they hoped, with not un- 
founded optimism, eventually to capture 
the trade-union machine unimpaired, and 
to use it, when the time came, for a politi- 
cal general strike which should not be under 
the control of the parliamentary Labor 
Party. 

Thus matters stood in the year 1924, 
when the Ramsay MacDonald government 
was in power. During that year Moscow 
gave definite organization to its insidious 
work within the trades-unions by launching 
what euphemistically termed itself the na- 
tional minority movement, to which not 
only avowed communists but Left-Wing 
socialists could and did belong. This minor- 
ity movement speedily became altogether 
disproportionately strong in the unions 
the majority of whose members rarely 
troubled to attend lodge meetings —and 
a large nymber of its 
nominees into positions of authority. 

1924, at the moment when 
the MacDonald government was engaged 
de, the Fifty-sixth An- 
nual Congress of the British Trades Unions 
met at Hull. It was presided over by Mr. 
A. A. Purcell, M.P. After some of the 
usual unimportant bickering between so- 
cialists and communists, late one afternoon 
resolutions were rushed through which gave 
the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress power to act as a general staff — in 
other words, authority to call out 
the whole of the trades-unions in support 
of any one of them. Many times previously 
such a concentration of power had been 
proposed by the ardent revolutionaries 
whose slogan was One Big Union, but al- 
THe leaders of 
the most important unions had consistently 
declined to agree to the abrogation of their 
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autonomy therein implied. But now 
quite unostentatiously —the thing had hap- 
pened. The General Council of the T. U. C. 
had authority, whenever it chose, to order 
a general strike. 

The General Council of the T. U. C. had, 
indeed, acquired the power to call and con- 
trol a general strike, but it had not at the 
moment any plausible pretext for doing so. 
During the next few months its immediate 
policy was to assist in either disrupting the 
Amsterdam Federation of Trades Unions or 
bringing it under the command of Moscow. 
It was highly desirable that the Conti- 
nental trades-unions should assist their 
British brethren by strike action when the 
time arrived, 


The Next Step a Misstep 


Almost immediately thereafter an occa- 
sion for that General Council to test its 
newly won authority loomed up on the 
horizon. The Mining Association of Great 
Britain, the owners’ organization, gave 
notice to terminate on July thirty-first the 
existing agreements with their men and 
presented a schedule of the reductions in 
wages which would be in force after that 
date. The Miners’ Federation, speaking for 
the men, emphatically refused to accept 
those reductions. They refused also even to 
consider an extension of the seven-hour 
day, which had been worked since 1921, in 
lieu of a cut in wages. There was imme- 
diately a deadlock. 

This is not the place to attempt a full 
analysis of the bitter dispute in the basic 
British industry which has become world 
famous. It must, however, be summarized. 
It was obvious to all men that the British 
coal-mining industry was in a very bad 
way. Asa totality, it was losing money on 
every ton of coal produced. The reasons 
for this were hotly contested. In part, it 
would seem that it was due—in many of the 
older collieries —to antiquated methods of 
management, to excessive multiplication of 
separately controlled enterprises in the 
same coal field, entailing a great waste of 
coal left in party walls, and a dispropor- 
tionate accumulation of overhead expenses, 
and finally to the retention in the industry 
of virtually worked-out and uneconomic 
collieries. In more recently exploited dis- 
tricts, with more modern equipment, the 
collieries were not only making profits but 
were erecting model cities for their workers 
which were in eloquent contrast to the ap- 
palling housing conditions in the older 
centers. 

Nevertheless, by the existing agreement 
the industry had to regard itself as a na- 
tional whole, and as a whole it was heading 
for bankruptcy. If this was a result, on the 
one hand, of inefficient or antiquated man- 
agement, it was also a result, on the other, 
distinctly contributed to by many of the 
miners themselves. So far back as 1913, 
Mr. A. J. Cook, since 1924 the secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, in a pamphlet en- 
titled The Miners’ Next Step, had advo- 
cated a deliberate ca’ canny and a forcing 
up of the cost of production in order so to 
bankrupt the industry as would enforce its 
nationalization—and there was plenty of 
evidence that these tactics had been con- 
sistently followed. Finally—and it was the 
most important factor —for generations the 
masters and men in the industry had de- 
veloped a quite mutual hostility to each 
other, which had grown into something like 
hatred. 

So far as the British public was con- 
cerned, it had small sympathy with the 
owners. They had profiteered grotesquely 
during the war and it was generally sus- 
pected that they were not averse now to 
bringing about such a deadlock as might 
result in nationalization—although they 
loudly protested their hostility to the idea 
in other words, selling out a wasting asset 
to the nation. The harshly uncompromis- 
ing tone they adopted in the negotiations 
gave color to this suspicion. Per contra, an 
extremely well-managed propaganda from 
the ether side induced a very general and 
even excessive compassion for the miner, 
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risking his life in the bowels of the earth for 
what were certainly very low rates of pay 
rates that were made to look even lower 
than they actually were by the inclusion of 
the rates for the unskilled surface workers, 
all, of course, by definition miners. At the 
same time the British public was quite de- 
termined that it would not nationalize the 
mines; that the industry must find some 
way of itself adjusting its difficulties in a 
competitive world. 

Only toward the end of July, 1925, when 
the termination of the notices was drawing 
near, did the country wake up to the fact 
that a great crisis was imminent. Neither 
owners nor men had moved a step from 
their irreconcilable positions. The govern- 
ment intervened, vainly endeavoring to 
procure a mutual modification. 

The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress found itself in possession of the 
opportunity to use its strength. It took up 
the case for the miners, excluding, with a 
pointed directness which caused no little 
resentment in the quarters affected, the 
orthodox political leaders of the Labor 
Party, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his 
immediate associates, from the negoti- 
ations. Their chief demand was for a gov- 
ernment subsidy to enable the industry to 
continue after July thirty-first, while mas- 
ters and men explored the possibilities of a 
settlement. But the whole socialist move- 
ment was uncompromisingly reiterating the 
slogan, Not a Cent Off the Pay, Not a 
Minute on the Day, and negotiations under 
those conditions were doomed to failure in 
advance. 

On the penultimate day, Mr. Baldwin 
announced that in no circumstances would 
the government grant a subsidy to relieve 
one industry at the expense of taxpayers in 
other scarcely less depressed industries. 
The General Council retorted with what 
was in effect—though not explicitly —the 
declaration of a general strike to come into 
effect on August first. A few hours later, to 
the astonishment of the country, Mr. Bald- 
win retracted his emphatic declaration. 
The government, he announced, proposed 
to convene at once a royal commission to 
report on the industry, and pending its 
findings would grant a subsidy, which must 
in any case expire on April 30, 1926. It 
was plain and obvious surrender to the 
threat of a general strike, and the whole 
country read it as such. 


Red Friday 


The reasons for that surrender are still 
obscure. Partly, perhaps, it was because 
Mr. Baldwin, whose policy throughout has 
been one, wherever possible, of industrial 
conciliation rather than of industrial strife, 
considered at the last moment that the 
subsidy would cost the country less than 
the strike, and hoped that feeling would die 
down and a settlement by agreement be- 
come possible. Partly, perhaps, it was be- 
cause at the last moment the government 
discovered that the official lists of volun- 
teer helpers, filed since the great strikes of 
1919 and 1921, had been destroyed while 
the socialist government was in power. 
Partly, perhaps, it was because—as was 
widely believed— Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
implored Mr. Baldwin not to play into the 
hands of the extremists, but to grant a sub- 
sidy and leave him, MacDonald, to eject 
the red element from the Labor Party at 
the next conference, two months hence. 

Whatever the reason, the result was an 
obvious victory for the General Council of 
the T. U. C., and the whole socialist move- 
ment voiced its exultation. In an editorial, 
headed Red Friday, the Daily Herald, the 
socialist official newspaper, said: 


“It is the biggest victory the Labour 
Movement has won yet in the course of its 
history. They ’’—-the government 
‘“*have been forced to yield by the forces of 
Organised Labour. If it chooses, 
Labour can use this giant’s strength to gain 
everything on whigh its heart is set. . . . 
So, successful in the first round of what will 
be a long tussle, Labour moves forward full 
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of confidence and hope. Black Friday can 
now be forgotten. Red Friday has washed 
it out.” 


It was equally obvious that the threat 
would, on the first convenient cccasion, be 
used again. Every socialist speaker and 
organ in the country was at pains to leave 
no doubt of it. On August sixteenth, a fort- 
night later, for example, three of the chief 
personalities in the T. U. C. made public 
speeches in which they openly anticipated it. 

The government, for its part, said noth- 
ing. It promptly convened the coal com- 
mission, and it prepared, semi-officially, a 
great nation-wide scheme of volunteer 
service for an emergency—the Organiza- 
tion for the Maintenance of Supplies, to be 
later familiarly known as the O. M.S. It 
was crystal clear that sooner or later it 
would have to fight. 

A few weeks later, at the beginning of 
September, the next annual congress of 
the Trades Unions was held at Scarbor- 
ough. The Trades Union Congress wel- 
comed a delegation of Russian Bolsheviks, 
headed by M. Tomsky. It passed resolu- 
tion after resolution which were all that the 
Russians could desire. Mr. MacDonald’s 
utter lack of control of the trade-union 
movement was made ostentatiously mani- 
fest. The Trades Union Congress of 1925 
was an intoxicating triumph for the mi 
nority movement. 


Biding Their Time 


The next week, however, at Liverpool, in 
the annual congress of the official Labor 
Party, the political leaders headed by Mr. 
MacDonald were politely given a spectacu- 
lar, if empty, victory. Mr. MacDonald 
moved for the exclusion of the communists, 
whether as a party or as individuals, from 
the Labor Party. Whatever other purpose 
this victory served — it was quite impossible 
in practice to exclude communists from the 
local Labor Parties—it served to lull the 
alarms of a British public which was be- 
coming seriously disturbed. And no doubt 
Mr. MacDonald and his friends were quite 
sincere in their crusade against the intri- 
guers who threatened them with total 
eclipse. 

Thus matters remained. 
mission sat and received its witnesses 
government paid, month 
promised subsidy to the coal 
The mine maintained precisely 
their original position. The miners reiter 
ated their slogan of Not a Cent Less, Not a 
Minute More. Their secretary, Mr. A. J. 
Cook, continued to make prophecies of a 
struggle in May that would stagger hu 
manity. The whole was 
filled, week by week and month by month, 
with significant references to the coming 
fight. The General Council of the T. U. C 
remained silent and bided its time, occupy- 
ing itself only with again, in December, 
helping Moscow in a renewed attempt to 
disrupt or capture the Amsterdam Inter- 
national, with which it was still affiliated 

In March the coal commission reported 
voluminously. Neither the mine owners 
nor the miners took any real notice of that 
report, though both gave it a certain 
amount of lip service. Both held 
stubbornly to their positions, both sides 
perhaps secretly desiring a clash; and the 
owners once more issued notices reiterating 
their original terms on the expiration of the 
subsidy, April thirtieth. 

Once more, as the critical day drew 
near, the government intervened, and 
stated that though it could not contemplate 
any permanent subsidy, it would neverthe 
less continue it for a fortnight if there were 
reasonable probability of an agreement 
within that time. The miners demanded 
that the owners’ notices should be with- 
drawn. The owners replied that they could 
not withdraw them without relinquishing 
their legal standing under the existing 
agreement. 

On Friday, April thirtieth, work accord- 
ingly ceased in the coal fields. The sole 
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HE development of Frigidaire Electric 

Refrigeration has brought about a new 
type ot kitchen architecture—more con 
venient, more attractive, more efhcient 
designed without the handicap of providing 


for an outside ice supply. 


Such a kitchen is illustrated above in per 
spective and plan. It was the winner of 
first prize in a nation-wide architectural 
competition, in which plans submitted were 
judged by Miss Katherine A. Fisher, of 
Good Housekeeping, Miss Mabel Jewett 
Crosby, of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Messrs. Charles A. Schneider, James Wilson 
Thomas and John Henri Deeken, prominent 
and successful residence architects. 


And now we offer to the women of America 
a beautiful bound collection of the most 
interesting and valuable of these plans, 
together with the comments of the Jury of 


Award. They contain many ingenious sug 
gestions for time-saving and labor-saving 
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kitchen arrangements. 


plan ot kitchens for new homes 
show, too, how Frigidaire, installed in yout 
own ice-box, can produce a_ remarkable 


convenience and 


transformation in the 


ethciency of your present kitchen. 


There 1s only one electric refrigerator named 
Frigidaire. It is 
Motors 


Light Company, the world’s largest builder 


a product ot General 
made and guaranteed by Delco 
of electric refrigerators. There are more 
than 200,000 Frigidaires now in use. Any 
Frigidaire may be purchased on the GMAC 
deterred payment plan. 

Write today tor the Frigidaire Kitchen Plan 
Book and the Frigidaire Catalog. Simply 
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Beauty—safeguard 


Do as all the world is doing—preserve the natural 


loveliness, which even sunlight cannot rob of its 


charm, by following this proved rule in skin care 


F gums complexion lost is hard to call back 
again. A beautiful complexion safeguarded, and 
made more beautiful, is a simple matter in skin care. 

Women all over the world have found that to be 
true. The thousands of pretty skins you see everywhere 
today overwhelmingly prove the point. Nature’s way 
is the only true complexion insurance. 

Start by ending artificial ways in skin care. Follow 
natural ways as foremost skin authorities urge. The 
most widely advised skin care of today starts with the 
proved rule below. Just the simple rule of keeping the 
pores open, and the skin gently cleansed every day, 
with the soothing lather of Palmolive. 


Follow this rule for one week— 
Note then the changes in your skin 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. Rinse 


thoroughly, first with warm water, then with cold. If 


your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch of good 
cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly, and partic- 
ularly in the evening. Use powder and rouge if you 
\ 


wish. But never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfig- 
urements often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment given 
above. Do not think any green soap, or one represented 
as of olive and palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that millions 
let it do for their bodies what it does for their faces. Ob- 
tain a cake today. Then note what an amazing difference 
one week makes. 

Soap from trees! 

The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the soothing 
beauty oils from the olive tree, the African palm, and 
the coconut palm — and no other fats whatsoever. 
That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color that 
it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else, give 
Palmolive its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive blend— 
and that is one of the world’s priceless beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human 
hands until you break the u rapper — 
it is never sold unwrapped 
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—vital for cook books 
as well as account books 


OLKS are mighty particular about 

balancing a financial account, but 
what about their health account where 
balanced eating is all important? 

Eat morc tomatoes and Snider tomato 
products and you balance a serious 
shortage in many foods—the lack of 
vital vitamins. 

Snider's Catsup, for example, is made 
from the food now known to lead all 
others in vitamins, that element which 
health demands. 


And the careful Snider process accom- 
plishes this very difficult resule—by 
cooking and bottling the tomatoes the 
same day they are picked Snider is able 
to retain the rich supply of vitamins 
found in the fresh tomato. 

So here you have a good health reason 
as well as a good appetite reason to use 
more Snider's Catsup at table and as a 
cooking flavoring. Order a bottle to- 
day of the old-time favorite that adds 
zest and adds vitamins. 


Sniders 
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Important booklet—free. For better health and appetite read the story 
of vitamins and tomatoes. Address Snider, 1020 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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concession asked of the miners by the coal 
commission’s report was that they should 
at least consider a temporary reduction of 
wages while the industry was being re- 
organized. The Miners’ Federation flatly 
refused to consider such reductions. There 
was therefore no real possibility of success- 
ful negotiation; but nevertheless negotia- 
tions continued, and the owners, under 
pressure from the government, withdrew 
their demand that in future the industry 
should revert to the old system of district 
agreements, based on local conditions, and 
very reluctantly agreed to negotiate once 
more on the basis of a national agreemenv. 

On that day was signed, but not issued, a 
royal proclamation stating: ‘“* Whereas the 
present immediate threat of cessation of 
work in coal mines does, in our opinion, 
constitute a state of emergeney within the 
meaning of the said [Emergency Powers, 
1920} Act . . . we do, by and with 
the advice of Our Privy Council, hereby 
declare that a state of emergency exists.” 
Under that Emergency Powers Act, the 
government became invested with plenary 


powers whenever it chose to exercise tl em, 





Forestalling Blacklegs 


The next day, Saturday, May first, the 
executive committee of the Trades Union 
Congress assembled in London, Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald being present. The first 
resolution passed was ‘‘to form the General 
Council of the T. U. C. into a general head- 
(quarters for the present dispute. All ne- 
gotiations arising out of the dispute, and all 
developments and questions of policy and 
administrative action will be done on the 
undivided responsibility of this central 
body.”’ The proceedings were strictly pri- 
vate, but at the termination of them the 
press was informed that the General Coun- 
cil had decided to call a general strike, 
beginning on Monday midnight, if a settle- 
ment of the miners’ dispute had not been 
reached by that time. A schedule of the 
trades immediately affected also was issued. 

These trades were: Transport, including 
all affiliated unions connected with trans- 
port —that is, 


docks, wharves, harbors, canals, road 


railways, sea transport, 
transport, railway repair shops, and con- 
tractors for railways, and all unions con- 
nected with the maintenance of them, or 
with equipment, manufacturing, repairs, 
and groundsmen employed in connection 
with air transport; printing trades, includ- 
ing the press; productive industries, iron 
and steel, metal and heavy chemicals; 
building trade, except those engaged in 
housing schemes and hospital work; ele« 
tricity and gas— power, but not light, to be 
cut off. 

it was recommended that food services 
should be left alone. Incitement to disor- 
der was strongly deprecated. 

Finally the General Council directed 
that ‘‘ the trades unions concerned shall take 
steps to keep a daily register to account for 
every one of their members. It should be 
made known that any workers called upon 
to cease work should not leave their own 
district, and by following another occupa- 
tion, or the same occupation in another dis- 
trict, blackleg their fellow worker.” This 
indicated a very shrewd apprehension of 
the real temper of their own rank and file, 
and of what actually later did occur. It 
was announced that the leaders concerned 
had immediately telegraphed the strike or- 
ders to their respective districts. 

At this final moment, however, so eagerly 
anticipated by the Left-Wing section, the 
General Council was by no means unani- 
mous in its enthusiasm for extreme meas- 
ures. It contained men like Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, the immensely powerful secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, who 
was definitely Right Wing and kad never 
concealed his dislike for the general strike 
Unable to turn the General Council from 
the purpose which had so long been 
schemed for, they nevertheless exercised a 
restraining influence. It was, moreover, on 
all counts desirable as far as possible to save 
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the government that they had taken over 





& oe 

the conduct of the d spute, and that the 
“held themselves available at any moment 
should the government desi! j iss the 
matter further’’; they ma reference 
to their orders for the general strike 

Mr. Baldwin immediately invited the 
representatives to meet him Conversa 
tions, fruitless but not te hopel 
continued until after mi and were ad 





journed until nine P.M. on Sunday night 
Once more the continuation of the subsid: 
Mr. Baldwin stated that 


beiore granting it he must receive assur 


was demanded 


ances that the miners would be prepared to 
negotiate on the basis of 


commission, an 





mmission that som« 


to the view of 


reduction of the highest paid men’s wages 





was indispensable if the seven-ho 
to be retained. But neither on the Satur- 
day nor when conversations were resumed 


at nine P.M. on Sunday could he obtain such 


ur day was 


assurances The conversations therefore 
temporarily ceased 
In the meantime, authorized or unau- 


thorized —the matter 





is never been made 





clear ~someone had pressed the button 
The whole socialist movement had never 
made any secret of its intention, when the 
great moment arrived, to shut down the 
capitalist”’ press. Thus they 


on the one hand to make it extremely diffi- 


entire “* hoped 
cult for the government to issue its orders 
and to mobilize the community against 
them; and on the other hand they hoped, 
profiting by the complete annihilation of all 
reliable news, to excite the masses by lan- 
tastic rumors 

It was with shrewd calculation that they 
had included the silencing of the press in 
their strike orders for Monday night. But 
on that Sunday evening the London mem- 
bers of the printers’ union took premature 
action. They objected to the editorials pre- 
pared for the Monday morning issue of 
several of the London newspapers, and in 
the.case of the Daily Mail 
quently f 


whose subse- 
famous leader For King and 
Country, though emphatically against the 


strike, was certainly not provocative —they 





refused to allow the paper to be produced 


Proclamation of Emergency 

At midnight this significant news reached 
the cabinet. For a long time past the gov- 
ernment could have had no il 
the real nature of the crisis wh 
forced on it. This was unmistakably the 
first shot in a long-prepared battle. It im- 
mediately terminated the negotiations, 
sending to the T. U. C. a letter whi 
stated: 


“Since the discussions which have taken 


isions as to 





*h had peen 


place . . . it has come to the knowledgs 





of the government not only that specific in 
structions have been sent under the au 
thority of the executive of trades-unions 

directing their members to carry out a gen 
eral strike on Tuesday next but that overt 
acts have already taken place, including 
gross interference with the freedom of the 





press. Such action involves a chall 
the constitutional rights and freedom of the 
nation. His Majesty’s Government, there- 
fore, before it can continue negotiations, 
must require from the Trades Union Com 

mittee both a repudiation of the actions re 

ferred to that have already taken place and 
an immediate and unconditional with- 
drawal! of the instructions for a genera 
strike. 
The T. U. C. replied at length and eva- 

" 


sively. It did not repudia 


» the alleged a 





tions, but denied knowledge of them, and 


declined to withdraw the strike notices. 
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condemne the ( tar wit A 
the government had terminated the ‘ 
yotiations The overwhelming n t 
emphatically approved the firmness of the 
government in refusing further to negotiate 
int t! iers tor the general strike were 
i! nadit or tl iraw! The I t 
tuted a nalienge t I no ‘ ment 
ould ipmit and continue to ‘ 
From Blind Obedience 
This article oncerned only with ana 
ing the causes and results of the confli 
does not propose to detail the incident 
which filled almost every newspaper 
the world But it is essential that th 
general situation when the strike broke ou 
should be clearly defined. The Trade 
Union Congress, parti irm at the 


ad imme 











diately provoked as a measure of 
tactics, loudly pro med trom the beyin 
n at the strike was purely industrial 
and not directed against the constitution 
Should it succeed there would, of course, be 
plenty of opportunity for giving it an ¢ 

pressed political purpose; pretexts in plent 


The strike was directed not against any 





group or groups of employers, but spe 
cally against the government itself. Thers 
was, indeed, an industrial dispute by the 
ction of the T. U. C. now eclipsed ir 
vv ssue—-between the mine owne 
an mine 1 dispute in which t 
Oo ! received no sympathy whateve 
from the public, and the miners receive 


as much as was the! 





other industries thi 


there was neither dl 





tent. They were all 
ments which had not yet expired, trade was 


SiOWLY for the first time the 





en ‘tals had dropped below the 
milli é t-of ere 
gradually but surely improvir 

The whole of the membership of the 


trades-unions faithfully obeyed the order to 


strike on the morning of May fourth. But 
thev did not do so because they had a 
uarrel with the 


because, lor ‘ 





indeed, obeyed with openly expressed rel 
tance, and many of them with tears in their 


eyes. Their opinion had never been a 
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i ry 

quarrel ht remployers. They obeye 
( for generations past, loyalty to 
their unions had been inculcated into them 
as the supreme loyalty; a large minority, 
lue- 
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Today smiles 
at yesterdays perfection 


How perfect we thought the automobile of 1906—when the 
world was 20 years younger! But we who know the luxuri 
ous cars of today, now smile at its obvious discomforts and 
shortcomings, just as we may well smile at the wonderful 
improvements in certain important parts of the automobile 
itself. 

Consider the gasket. The Fitzgerald Never-Leak Gasket 
of today is as big an improvement over the old style open- 
edge gasket as is the 1926 automobile over the best car of 
20 years ago. And for the same reason. Fitzgerald’s 20 
years’ experience in manufacturing gaskets has resulted in 
a master product. 


THE NEVER-LEAK GASKET 


is a bound-edge gasket constructed under our exclusive 
patent—far superior to gaskets without this bound-edge 
feature. In a Never-Leak Gasket all edges, including the 
outside edges, are copper bound. It is further reinforced 
by a laminated copper steel insert which gives it all the 
advantages of copper plus the tensile strength and heat 
resisting qualities of steel. 

A Never-Leak Gasket, properly applied, will] not blow 
out. It hugs the cylinder head so closely that no leakage 
of gas is possible—it is built for long life, priced fairly, and 
made so much better that it has won the preference of pro- 
gressive repairmen everywhere. 

Demand a NEVER-LEAK for your car and end all loss 
of power by gas leakage. Every Never-Leak Gasket is sold 
with a guarantee that, properly applied, it will give perfect 
service until it is necessary to remove the cylinder head for 
other causes. 

Any of the better garages can fit your car with a Never- 
Leak today—there’s a size for every standard make of car, 
truck or tractor. 


It pays to seek a Never-Leak 
FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 


NEVER-LEAK 
Cylinder Head Gaskets 
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bound to fail. Apart from the great reser- 
voir of previously unemployed labor, those 
who had plotted it had overlooked two fac- 
tors which made their success impossible 

the immense recent increase in privately 
owned motor vehicles, and the radio. Five 
times a day news was broadcast, and the 
announcements of the government reached 
millions of anxious listeners. Five times a 
day, in hundreds of thousands of working- 
class homes, the cheap crystal set an- 
nounced the lengthening list of railroad 


| services, the steadily progressive resump- 
| tion of trolley car and omnibus routes with 


volunteer drivers, the vast road-transport 


| organization for the distribution of food, 


and last but not least, the absolute quiet in 
the country as a whole. 

This was an impressive fact. Whether 
the promoters of the strike were pleased at 
being thus taken at their word, the great 
mass of the strikers obeyed meticulously 
the instructions of the General Council to 
refrain from any action which might justify 
the action of the police. It was conspicu- 
ously evident that revolutionary ardor was 
utterly lacking in them. 

The communists, indeed, worked fever- 
ishly to provoke trouble, and did in fact 
here and there create disturbances by hooli- 
gan mobs; but few genuine trades-unionists 
were in those mobs, composed for the most 
part of street-corner boys, petty criminals 
and the riffraff of the population. f 
from being revolutionary, thousands of the 
strikers put on their wartime medals to 
evidence their loyalty to the state, and in 
at least one place a football match, Strikers 
versus Police, was arranged and amicably 
played. 

Moreover, the strikers were beginning to 
enroll themselves, as the T. U. C. itself had 
feared, as government volunteer workers in 
areas other than their own. At one of the 
London centers, to give a typieal example, 
after the first three days, workingmen vol- 
unteers outnumbered those of the upper 
and middle classes, and increased in the 
last three days of the strike to between 80 
and 90 per cent of the total. Each of those 
men was questioned, and it was officially 
ascertained that approximately half that 
number were strikers eluding the strike 
pickets in their own districts. 

By the fourth day the General Council 
of the T. U. C.—never thoroughly unani- 
mous—was despairing of success. More 
than 1700 trains had run the previous day. 
The government was still enrolling special 
constables by tens of thousands. Never- 
theless, the council decided to give the screw 
another turn, and it issued urgent orders to 
the railway and transport unions to allow 
no transport of foodstuffs without the T. 
U. C.’s permits—which, issued, were to be 
withdrawn and revised—and particularly 
to prevent the removal of foodstuffs from 
the docks and cold stores. 


So far 


if 


When the Worm Turns 


With a shortage of food, the situation 
might easily yet become acute—in revolu- 
tionary parlance, ripe. The position was 
especially precarious in London, where, 
from the beginning of the strike, great mobs 
of strikers and others—technically pick- 
ets— had prevented access to the docks and 
to where retailers’ stocks of flour and meat 
were running low. The following day, how- 
ever, the government instituted a regular 
service of great convoys to and from the 
docks under such powerful military escort 
as made any attempt at interference not 
only impossible but unthinkable, and that 
hope vanished. 

The next day, Sunday, it was broadcast 
by the government that more than 106,000 
railwaymen, out of a total of 700,000, had 
returned to work. On the Monday this 
tendency manifested itself—not on a large 
scale, but sufficient to be significant—all 
over the country. Everywhere men had 
begun to dribble back, and everywhere 


| services were steadily increased. The soli- 


darity which was at once the boast and the 
hope of the socialists was obviously dis- 
integrating. In a few more days, at this 
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rate, the General Council would no longer 
have a strike to direct. It decided to make 
one more effort. For the Tuesday it called 
out what was termed the second line 
engineering, shipbuilding and other factory 
workers not hitherto affected. The result 
produced consternation. About 75 per cent 
of those workers flatly refused to obey and 
remained at work. The offices of the T. I 
C. that night saw troubled men gathered 
together in recriminatory conclave. 

For some days past, mediators headed by 
Sir Herbert Samuel, who had been chair- 
man of the coal commission, and who em- 
phasized that he was acting on his own 
initiative and could not in any way bind 
the government, had been trying to find a 
formula for the renewal the time 
arrived—of negotiations in the coal dis- 
pute. That night, when the messages of 
defeat came pouring in, the General Coun- 
cil sat to consider a memorandum from Sir 
Herbert Samuel, embodying sucha formula. 
It was flatly rejected by the representatives 
of the Miners’ Federation, but was accepted 
in principle by the General Council, glad 
to find a plausible way out, and it there- 
upon abandoned the miners’ cause amid an 

] 


exchange ol angry words. 


when 


An Unconditional Surrender 


The next morning, at twelve o'clock, the 
General Council — minus the miners 
in a body upon Mr. Baldwin at 10 Downing 
Street. Through its spokesman, Mr. Pugh, 
the chairman, it announced that the gen- 
eral strike was to be terminated forthwith 
It was unconditional surrender. There was 
no discussion even of terms. The General 
Council merely “hoped that negotiations 
in the mining dispute may 
manner which will bring about a satisfac- 
tory settlement.” 

It is true that, immediately they returned 
to their headquarters, they issued through 
their own special strike newspaper a state- 
ment which implied they had terminated 
the strike on conditions. The government, 
however, the same day twice broadcast, 
via the radio, the verbatim stenographer’s 
report of the General Council’s interview 
with the Prime Minister. The entire coun- 
try was made aware, beyond the smallest 
doubt, that the great general strike whict 
was to “bring capitalism to its knees”’ had 


ei 
called 


proceed in a 


ended in what one of the most prominent 
of the miners’ leaders bitterly but accu- 
rately termed abject surrender. 

The government had 
victory. It remained to see what 
would make of it. One outst 
of the struggle had been to make Mr. Bald 
win the most popular man in the British 
If at the the 
strike there was a tendency 
him with y for havir 
after the expenditure of £2 
to avert the catastrophe, 
the crisis his calmness, his moderation and 
his quiet firmness of purpose had been not 


tr 


only the greatest asset the government pos- 


won a complete 


us¢ 


anding result 


Isles. commencement of 
some acrimony 
>, V00,000 on the 


subsidy during 


entire coun 


sessed but a revelation to the 
try, socialists and nonsocialists alike. 

It was immediately made evident that 
the same qualities of sobriety were to dic- 
tate the peace. That night, when the whol 
of Britain was awed and thrilled with 
sense of deliverance comparable only to 
that of November 11, 1918, Mr. Baldwin 
sent out asimply worded but dignified mes 
sage by radio in which, after restating tl 
constitutional principle for which the gov- 
ernment had fought, he said: 

“Our not 
those who have failed in a mistak 
tempt. It is rather to rally 
as a whole in an attempt to 
well-being of the nation.” 

The same note of chivalrous abstention 


it 


business is 


then 


from all vindictiveness, of refusal to recog- 
nize the hostility of classes in the totality of 
the nation, was struck in a message fron 
the King, also broadcast that night: 

“To my people: The nation has just 
passed through a period of extreme anx- 
iety. It was today announced that the 


Continued on Page 90 
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| ONG before the Wild West ever Perhap 
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Horton Washing Machines. Hor ind It t 


ton history, in fact, goes back to Vv sent t f 
the first of all washing machines, verated for th B 
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‘Ch asts of 
the Past” 


Ze ( hartot 
Of Jehu 


The horse-drawn cab is today nearly as ob- 
solete as the chariot driven so ‘‘furiously”’ 
by the original Jehu. The modern business 
man calls a motor cab. 


4 


Mopping and hand scrubbing are just as 
surely being supplanted by electric scrub- 
bing. The FINNELL Electric Floor Ma- 
chine will scrub cleaner and far more eas- 
ily than hand methods. It will wax and 
polish, too—wood, linoleum, tile, cork, etc. 
It has proved a time and money saver for 
thousands of business concerns, large and 
small. Several models—a right type for 
every size, kind and condition of floor. 

FREE BOOKLETS! “Your Questions 
Answered by Users,”’ for business con- 
cerns and institutions. If interested in 
the new FINNELL Polisher and Scrub 
ber for household use, ask for booklet, 
“ Beautiful Floors.”’ Address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 

107 Collier Street, Hannibal, Missouri 
Floor machine headquarters for twenty years 
District offices in principal cities of U.S. A. 

Foreign Agencies: 

Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 1, England 
Kungsgaten 65, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Note to the Public! When you see clean 
floors, remember that “Clean Floors re- 
flect clean management, clean methods, 

clean business.”’ 


‘ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
— i Waxes 
Tt Polishes 

Tt Scrubs 
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(Continued from Page 88 

general strike had been brought to an end. 
At such a moment, it is supremely impor- 
tant to bring together all my people to 
confront the difficult situation which still 
remains. ‘ Let us forget whatever 
elements of bitterness the events of the 
past few days may have created, only re- 
membering how steady and how orderly 
the country has remained, though severely 
tested, and forthwith address ourselves to 
the task of bringing into being a peace 
which will be lasting, because, forgetting 
the past, it looks only to the future with the 
hopefulness of a united people.” 

The situation was indeed still difficult. 


| The strikers, and even their leaders, seem 


to have imagined that once the strike was 
called off they could forthwith troop back 
to the work they had so brusquely quit. 
They were startled and dismayed to find 
that this was by no means the case. In the 
transport industry particularly, thousands 
of men had been newly engaged under the 
distinct promise, backed by the govern- 
ment, that their interests should be safe- 


| guarded. Orders had been canceled in every 


industry, and there was no longer immediate 


| employment for the full pre-strike staffs. 


Nonvindictive Victory 


Finally, there was practically no trade- 
union agreement which had not been broken, 


| and the employers were naturally deter- 


mined not to reéngage their men until new 
agreements had been entered into. The 
railwaymen, the transport workers and the 
dockers, on the other hand, all declared 
vehemently that they would continue on 
strike unless and until the whole of the 
strikers were reinstated. At first it looked 


| as if the general strike had merely dis- 


solved into a number of individual strikes 
in the vital services. 

Speedily, however, under the inspiration 
of the government, which declared that it 
would not tolerate any employer or group 
of employers using this virtual breakdown 
of trades-unionism to impose upon their 
workpeople less favorable terms of employ- 
ment than those prevailing before the 
strike, negotiations in all the important in- 
dustries were initiated. The trade-union 
leaders then realized that not only had 
they by their own act destroyed the stand- 
ing of their unions with the employers 
but they and all their members found 
themselves personally and individually lia- 
ble for damages and breach of contract, in 
as much as—and the principle had been 
solemnly affirmed in a legal judgment dur- 
ing the strike—a general strike was illegal, 


| contrary to law and not covered by the 


FINNELL 


Trades Disputes Act of 1906. 

It was obviously not to the advantage of 
the country, however, that the trades- 
unions should disappear. All the great 
industries were accustomed to rely upon 
them for the making of collective contracts 
with their workpeople. One after the 
other, all the big unions hastened to 
conclude settlements, all modeled on the 
new agreement between the railways and 
the railwaymen’s unions. That agreement, 
although studiously nonvindictive, was 
eloquent of the plight in which trades- 
unionism found itself: 


1. Those employes of the railway com- 
panies who have gone out on strike to be 
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taken back to work as soon as traffic offers 
and work can be found for them. [This ut- 
terly abandoned the claim of the railway- 
men to go back all together or not at all.] 

2. The trades-unions admit that in call- 
ing a strike they have committed a wrong- 
ful act against the companies and agree 
that the companies do not, hy reinstate- 
ment, surrender their legal right to claim 
damages arising out of the strike from 
strikers and others responsible. 

3. The Unions undertake: 

a. Not again to instruct their mem- 
bers to strike without previous nego- 
tiations with the companies. 

b. To give no support of any kind 
to any of their members who take any 
unauthorized action. 

c. Not to encourage supervisory 
employes in the special class to take 
part in any strike. 

4. The companies intimate that arising 
out of the strike it may be necessary to re- 
move certain persons to other positions, but 
no such person’s salary or wages will be re- 
duced. 

5. The settlement shall not extend to 
persons who have been guilty of violence or 
intimidation. 


The settlement between the London 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and 
the printers’ unions had three significant 
clauses: 


1. There shall be no interference with 
the contents of newspapers owned by mem- 
bers of this association. 

3. There shall be no interference by 
members of the unions with the manage- 
ment of businesses, or with the right of the 
management to employ, promote or dis- 
charge members of the staffs. 

5. The strict observance of agreements 
in the newspaper trades shall be regarded 
as a matter of honor affecting each individ- 
ual employer or employe. 


When the Unions Struck Out 


The full effect of the defeat upon British 
trades-unionism cannot yet be measured. It 
is certain that in the days following the col- 
lapse the unions had to employ special ora- 
tors to harangue their members in the 
street and to exhort them to remain within 
the unions—and those orators received a 
very severe heckling from their audiences. 
The whole movement was in chaotic dis- 
order—a disorder which can be inferred 
from a manifesto that was issued by the 
General Council of the T. U. C. on May 
nineteenth: 


“The General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress desires to urge upon its 
affiliated unions and their representatives 
not to be led into public controversy by 
statements on the part of those who for 
political, personal or other motives seek to 
make capital out of the policy of the coun- 
cil in relation to the recent strike. 

“While such unwarranted terms as 
render,’ ‘betrayal’ and so on are being ap- 
plied to the General Council's decision to 
terminate the strike, the council has been 
guided in its policy by its knowledge of the 
facts and circumstances, the purpose for 
which the strike was called, and the respon- 
sibility that it holds to the trade-union 
movement as a whole. 


“sur- 
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“The council will take the opportunity 
to justify that policy to the authority from 
which its mandate was received, and a con- 
ference of the responsible executives of the 
affiliated unions has already been ar- 
ranged.” 


It may safely be prophesied that at that 
conference the General Council will be far 
more occupied in explaining why it called 
the strike than why it terminated it. From 
the point of view of labor, it accomplished 
precisely nothing, except to fling thousands 
of men out of employment for an indefinite 
period. It certainly did not help the miners. 
The moment the strike was called off, the 
government took up the negotiations ex- 
actly at the point where they ceased. The 
result, from the trade-union standpoint, 
was summed up by Mr. Frank Hodges, 
secretary of the Miners’ International and 
the predecessor of Mr. A. J. Cook as secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Federation. In a pub- 
lic statement he said: 

“This disaster, for such will be its descrip- 
tion for many a long year, arises from the 
noticeable disposition in recent years to fly 
away from economic facts. This 
episode may not be remembered by a name. 
Here there was no Black Friday, nor Red 
Friday, only a Gray Fortnight, during 
which the trade-union efforts of half a cen 
tury crumbled before our very eyes.” 


Slogans Across the Sea 


The great strike cost Britain an immens« 
amount of money and a great anxiety 
But, all things considered, the gain out- 
weighed the loss. Had it done nothing but 
demonstrate—as it did conclusively that 
the great industrial masses were not revolu- 
tionary, but on the contrary singularly im- 
pervious to revolutionary suggestions at a 
time of great crisis, the strike would have 
been worth while. The revolutionaries, 
whether they call themselves communists 
or Left-Wing socialists, have learned defi- 
nitely that Britain is not Russia, and that 
there is no patent short way, as they firmly 
believed, tospring revolution upon it. They 
have learned not only that the despised 
bourgeoisie is singularly quick and compe- 
tent to protect itself, but, what is even 
more disconcerting to them, that the 
workers of Britain have not che least desire 
to make a revolution. 

The great mass of the nation 
gained confidence in itself. From one end 
of the country to the other, it feels that a 
long-standing menace has been met and 
defeated. Characteristically it feels no 
vindictiveness, but rather a chivalrous 
sympathy for the strikers who were so dis- 
astrously misled. There is a conspicuous ab- 
sence of any tendency to take advantage of 
the prostration of trades-unionism to lower 
the standards of life of the working class. 
Quite the contrary. Even before the strike, 
industrial Britain—employers and 
ployed alike—-had begun to awaken to the 
of American prosperity. Since the 
strike, employers and employed alike are 
beginning timidly to whisper the American 
slogan of Highest Wages and 
Highest Possible Production. Very soon, 
unless the signs are altogether deceptive, 
they will be shouting it in unison, and 
Britain will once more begin to move for- 
ward to the restored prosperity of a happ: 


and united people. 


has re- 


em- 


secret 


Possible 
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The match is an instrument of the most varied 
usefulness and the best intentions. Tobacco, in 

sh; t a f : di ° 1 | »f a = t s The Oldest American Fire and 
whatever form individual preference suggests, is Masiese Innnceeaaitiiae 
intended only as a pleasure and a satisfaction. Founded 1792 
Neither of itself is an agent of destruction. 


Yet ‘‘matches and smoking’’ year after year 
heads the list of causes contributing to the loss of 
more than $500,000,000 in property and to the 
tragic sacrifice of more than 15,000 lives. 


‘‘Matches and smoking’”’ will cease to figure on 
the nation’s fire records, will no longer tax the 
resources and endanger the lives of American 
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citizens, when every match and every ‘‘smoke’’ is 
handled as it should be. 


North America Agents can help you to elim- 
inate preventable fire. Success means greater 
safety for everyone, greater prosperity and lower 
costs for insurance protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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PEOPLE AGAINST CASTANO 


drunken stupor; it was the attitude of a 
body lost to sensation, and it was the pos- 
ture of a man fallen in death. 

“Murder,” said Antony, suddenly 
quieted. He went to his knees beside the 
slainman. He moved slowly, pressed on by 
the necessity for action, but knowing not 
what to do. The creaking of feet on the 
loose parquet flooring of an inner room gave 
him his cue. He leaped up, ran to the pis- 
tol, snatched it up, and charged into the 
room whence had come the sound of foot- 
steps. The feet were running now, fleeing; 
he heard them pounding through the 
kitchen. He heard the reverberation of a 
door snatched open and flung back into 
place. He bolted into a private hall, 
quested about, and found the pantry thet 
gave through a kitchen into the service hall 
of the house. 

He sprang to the outer door of the 
kitchen, yanked it open, and jumped into 
the dark service hall. He halted now, look- 
ing up, looking down, listening. Had the 
killer fled up the stairs, thinking to escape 
over the roofs? Had he darted down there 
to find an exit from the cellar? Where 
where? 

He has said that he did not know whom 
he was following, did not think to guess. It 
is reasonable to believe him in that 

A faint scuffling as of feet came up to him 
through the stair well and decided him; he 
flung himself recklessly downward, nego- 
tiating the steps three or fourat atime. The 
sun had gone down--a long start secured 
and the murderer would lose himself in the 
darkening street. 

He was at the head of the last flight when 
he saw looming before him the bulky shape 
of a policeman in uniform. 

‘*Must have gone up,” ejaculated An- 
tony, wheeling. 

“Halt!” cried the officer. 
shoot!” 

‘*There’s a man been killed upstairs!’’ 

“And where are you running from? 
Hand over that gun! Quick! Now come 
on back upstairs.”’ 

**Let go my arm.” 

“Never mind about your arm. Walk 
right ahead, young fellow. Up you go!” 

They climbed the stairs that Antony had 
descended so hastily. The service door to 
apartment 4-A was still open. They en- 
tered. 

There was a cheerfully excited group in 
the foyer, with additions arriving. 

““That’s him!” exclaimed the West In- 
dian hallboy 

“Know him?” asked the officer. 

“‘Sure do. He come in and said he'd 
wash me in blood if I didn’t fetch him to 
Mr. Mallon’s apartment. Yes, sah! And 
when I was fetching the lady down that he 
come spying after, he sneaks upstairs and 
tries to bash in the door. Yes, sah, that’s 
him.” 

“Did you see that pistol on him?” 

“IT wouldn’t be certain sure it was that 
identical lethal weapon,” said the colored 
man conscientiously. ‘‘ Must have had a 
pistol with him, though. Yas, sah, he had 
a pistol; can’t be no reasonable doubt of 
that.” 

‘*Did you see the pistol?”’ 

‘“Must have seen it, sah. Yes, sah!” 

“Followed a woman to the apartment 
with a gun,” said the policeman, drawing 
out a notebook. 

*Listen,”” said Antony disgustedly, 
‘*don’t make a blamed fool out of yourself 
in public, will you, officer? Are you trying 
to argue I shot this man?” 

**Who is he?”’ said the officer, gesturing 
toward the dead man with his head. 

‘It’s the tenant, name of Mallon, sah,” 
said the West Indian. 

“Know him?” he jerked out at Antony 
Castano. 

“Saw him down on Third Avenue this 
morning for the only time in my life,’’ said 
Antony wearily. ‘‘I thought the name was 
Mahler.”’ 


“Halt or I'll 





Continued from Page 23 


“Was anybody else in this flat?” 
the policeman. 
“ Less’n a man came about two o'clock,”’ 


said the West Indian 


asked 


“Man in a brown 


overcoat and big collar turned up to hide 


him. Must have walked down.” 

“And who was the woman?” 

““Never seen her before. Friend of the 
prisoner, he said.”’ 

‘*Who was she?” 

“What's the difference?”’ said Antony. 
‘Let's go around to the station house, for 
Christmas’ sake, and get this thing straight- 
ened out. I got to get back to my work.” 


mum 

N THE Hotel Abernathy a poker game 

was in session ina private room. The Ab- 
ernathy was even at that time asecond-class 
hotel, comfortable, easy-going, its high nap 
worn off, patronized by traveling salesmen 
and buyers, the residence of well-fixed 
bachelors who weren't too particular. It 
had had its young flush of fashion and fas- 
tidiousness, and had still before it the dis 
reputable old age that ordinarily completes 
the life cycle of metropolitan hotels. 

This poker game was an Abernathy in- 
stitution, beginning at the stroke of eight 
P.M. and cashing in its chips at two o'clock 
in the morning. It was a stiff little game 
for those days, chips selling at two hundred 
dollars a stack, and had its own devoted 
clientele, made up of fifteen or twenty sub- 
stantial New Yorkers, each man coming 
religiously on his day certain or being re- 
quired to apologize for not leading a regu- 
lar life. 

Among these devoted men was Coun- 
selor Ambrose Hinkle—the famous Little 
Amby of the Criminal Courts. On his 
nights for card playing, he arrived at eight, 
stayed until two, went down into the bar 
and drank just two ponies of Napoleon 
brandy and walked up Broadway to the 
Knickerbocker. 

He read the morning paper in bed until 
his last cigar went out in his mouth; he 
had a professional love for method and 
orderly ways. 

Three diamond rings flashed from the 
hand that he put forth to draw in his cards; 
he loved fine gems and wore a row of them. 
There was mute evidence to Little Amby’s 
prestige in New York’s underworld; it is 
doubtful that another New Yorker of the 
time could have long combined a habit of 
wearing two thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds with a habit of walking on two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning Broadway. Holdup 
men and their spotters—loafing in hotel 
lobbies, sitting at cabaret tables, drifting 
through gambling hells—looked at those 
gems as knowingly as any lapidary, and 
tactfully ignored them, for their wearer was 
Little Amby. 

A frown was on his narrow face this eve- 
ning; his black eyes gianced aside unkindly 
at a fellow who stood by his chair and dis 
tracted him from the game by apologetic 
but persistent whispering. The fellow was 
one of his runners, one of the gang of busi 
ness getters that worked for him in station 
houses and police courts and the waiting 
rooms of hospitals. 

“Did you try to get Cohen?” snapped 
Little Amby for the second time. He 


d stood 





shrugged his narrow shoulders a 
up. ‘‘ Matter of business,” he said. ‘‘ Back 
in an hour.” 

He went out into the lobby and to a tele 
phone booth and called up the Night Cour 
**Mike there?”’ he said. ‘‘Tell him it's 
Hinkle. . . . Mike? Hello. I'll be up 
there right away for the hearing in the 
Castano case — that homicide this afternoon 
over on the West Side. Have it ready for 
me, will you?”’ 

He went out into Broadway and caught a 
cab and rode to the Night Court. 

It may have been by chance that the 
clerk called ‘‘Antony Castano!" when 
Little Amby appeared in the center aisle of 
the court room 
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“You big son-of-a-gur said Little 
Amby. “Where do you get off to use a 
Ur \ ttle fellow Ke me, now a ou 
speak English, Tony 

“Certainly,” said Antony — pronouncing 
it ‘‘Soit’nly,”” and establishing by that his 
native birth ‘Are you the lawyer? Lis- 


ten, they’re not going to try me for murder 
right away, are they? 

“Don't Worry, Sor This hearing is all to 
the good. I'll let it go far enough to find 
out what they have on you, and then I'll 


stop it 





‘They'll let me tell how happened, 
won't they ‘tie 
“They would but I won't We might 


‘ 


change our mind about how it happe..ed 


before we gotot rial downtow n,”’ said Little 


Amby with a wink “Stop worrying, 
Tony; you got a lawyer now And to the 
judge he said in a loud voice, “If Your 


Honor pleases.”’ 
The judge looke: ‘Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Hinkle,’ 
oned. When Littl 
the platform and leaned 
judge said, ‘‘ Meet the great Little Amby, 
Otto Mr. Krauter’s got a very nice 
pork-products business on West Street, 
Amby. 


to know if you ever get in a jam 


and he beck- 
stepped upon 


; 


ver the desk, the 





Otto, here's a man you want 

give 
him a few of your cards, Amby Amby, 
Otto here was asking me to run down to 
Lakewood with him for a couple of weeks; 
he’s afraid to go alone. Well, I can't go, 
but I'm telling him where to go—to 
Minahan’s! Fun? Otto, you'll have 
the time of your life. Ask Amby! 
Amby, tell Otto about the racket of the 
Ecru Club at Minahan’s last June. Oh, go 
on and tell it . . Under the trees, you 
know, Otto, and some kind of big bugs 
were flying around like baseballs, and we 
were catching them and standing them on 
their heads in the beer “ 

So Little Amby told Mr. Krauter about 
the time they caught the June bugs and 
stood them on their heads in the beer, while 
the court room wondered quakingly whose 
fate was being settled now, and decided to 
get that little fellow for a lawyer next time 

The district attorney came out of the 
judge’s chamber, and the preliminary ex 
amination of Antony Castano proceed 
The first witness was the policeman who 
had made the arrest He testified that he 
had apprehended the prisoner while the 
latter Was running Irom the scene o! t! 
crime, pistol in hand 

Little Amby was sitting by Antony, and 
he turned his head aside to cross-examine 
giving an effect of casualness. He did not 
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Part and 
Parcel of your 
Camp 
Equipment 


When vacation rolls around and 
you “go back to nature” for a few 
weeks, there are still a few personal 
items that the average person refuses 
to neglect. That’s why you will find 
Brown & Suarpe clippers listed in 
the equipment of many camping par- 
ties. For keeping the children’s hair 
clipped down to summer comfort 
and your own head neat and trim, 
no other clipper will do the work so 
smoothly and easily. 
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News dispatches from Constantinople 
tell of a Bedouin queen who bobbed 
her hair because of a determination 
to look younger and more beautiful 
than her rivals in the palace. Doubt- 
less the Oriental barber who assisted 
in this master stroke used Brown & 
SHARPE clippers, for they are sold all 
over the world. In Americaninety out 
of every hundred barbers use them. 


Barber shops are not the only 
places you will find Brown & 
Sharpe clippers. It is estimated 
that over 2,000,000 American 
homes are now using clippers to 
keep the edges of the hair neat 
and trim—on heads that are bald, 
bobbed or shaggy. Make the 
Brown & Sharpe clipper your 
family tool—it will last a life- 
time and rarely need sharpening. 
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then in court—when he heard Antony 
banging on the door and shouting, and went 
up to warn him. That he came down in the 
car and ran for a policeman, but heard two 
pistol shots before leaving the car. 

“Bang, bang! Like that—yes, sah.” 

“When did you first see that pistol?” 
asked Little Amby. ‘‘Wasn’t it when the 
officer brought the prisoner back in the 
flat?”’ 

“‘No, sah.” 

“When?” 

“When he first came in, sah, brandishing 
that lethal weapon, sah.” 

“And that’s why you wouldn’t take him 
up in the elevator?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“And he went up the stairs. 
him go up the stairs?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

““Where was the pistol?” 

“Tn his hand, sah.” 

“Then you went upstairs in the car and 
came back. What were you talking to 
Miss Speiser about?” 

“Ain’t got nothing to do with this case, 
sah.” 

“What were you talking to her about?” 

“Well, sah, Miss Speiser say to me if I 
will put my fingers down her ice-box waste 
and see is there a mouse down there. I say 
to Miss Speiser, ‘ Miss Speiser, I most gen- 
erally a most obliging person, but most 
generally the tenants oblige me with a 
quarter.’ She say— Miss Speiser say 
‘Wilfred, will you do it for a dime?’ I say 
‘Miss Speiser, a dime ain’t funds enough to 
discuss about. But, Miss Speiser, for you I 
would do it this once for fifteen cents.’ 
She say— Miss Speiser say—‘ Wilfred, will 
you do it two times for a quarter, if it gets 
stopped up again?’ And I say, ‘Miss 
Speiser, yes and no. Yes, if I gets the 
quarter this time.’”’ 

“And this conference with Miss Speiser 
took place after you had seen the prisoner 
run upstairs with a loaded pistol, and 
threatening death to one of the tenants? 
That’s all.” 

Miss Speiser took the stand. She was a 
commonplace little old maid who was both 
pleased and alarmed at the concentrated 
attention of so many men. Her eyes 
glanced like a chicken’s, and she answered 
questions in a half shout. 

She testified that she had heard two 
pistol shots after Wilfred had left her in the 
hall and while she was waiting for his final 
and irrevocable decision on the question of 
feeling for mice in her ice-box waste. 

“You know that a door was broken up- 
stairs at about the time you think you 
heard pistol shots?’’ asked Little Amby. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“How do you know?’ 

“The district attorney told’: me, and 
asked me if I could swear positively that I 
had heard pistol shots.” 

“And could you?” 

“After I had thought it over, yes,” 

“Did you ever hear a door being burst 
from its lock before, Miss Speiser?’’ 


You saw 


“Decidedly not. It is not my cus- 
tom 

“Never mind that. That’s all, Miss 
Speiser. Just a moment—did you ever 


hear a pistol fired?”’ 

“T don’t recall, really. No, I don’t think 
I did.” 

One of the customers who had been pres- 
ent in the hardware store that morning was 
He testified that he had witnessed a 
fist fight between the decedent and the 
prisoner, and that the decedent had broken 


| free and escaped in his car, and that the 


prisoner had called after him, ‘ You treated 
that girl crooked, and I’m going to kill 
you.’”’ 

‘*Was anybody else present, besides you 
and the prisoner and the decedent?”’ 

“Yes, the girl and her old gentleman 
were there. Her old gent started the fight. 
He sails into the fellow that was knocked 
off, starting in a big way with talking about 
his honor and all this and that, and then he 
hauls off and swings on him. And the next 
thing the young fellow —the prisoner, yes 
goes back and puts a slug on this fellow, and 
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begins to brutalize him, saying he will learn 
him, and what he done to the girl, and this 
and that, when the fellow slips away and 
lams for his car outside. And then he says 
about looking him up and killing him.” 

Little Amby did not cross-examine, 
merely noting the witness’ name and ad- 
dress. The last witness was Mr. Zahn. 

“You knew the decedent?” asked the 
district attorney. 

“From coming in the store,” 
Zahn. 

“You had a fist fight with him, did you, 
this morning?”’ 

“No, sir. That's a lie. A difference of 
opinion. I might have had, but I did not 
strike him. He struck me.” 

“What was that difference of opinion 
about?” 

“‘T cannot answer this, sir. It isa matter 
too delicate for speaking about, sir. The 
reputation must not be questioned or it is 
gone. It is a matter of honor.” 

“‘A matter of the family honor?”’ 

“Of the honor of the name, sir.” 

“Have you found the woman?”’ asked 
the judge of the district attorney. ‘‘The 
woman the prisoner followed to the flat.” 

“Not yet, sir.”’ 

“Tf she turns out to be this man’s daugh- 
ter, your case is complete,’’ volunteered the 
magistrate. ‘‘But you have enough here. 
It is evident that murder has been done 
here, and there is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that this man is the guilty party. Un- 
less he wants to make a statement—how 
about that, Mr. Hinkle?” 

“We'll waive further examination, Your 
Honor,” said Little Amby, glancing im- 
patiently at the clock. 

“Held to answer,” said the magistrate, 
reaching for the commitment papers. ‘“‘No 
bail.” 

“*See you downtown,” said Little Amby, 
patting Antony’s back again. ‘‘ Don’t open 
your mouth to say aye, yes or no, until 
Cohen sees you tomorrow in the Tombs, 
understand?”’ 

“The Tombs!’ exclaimed Antony. 
“They're going to take me to the Tombs? 
Why, they can’t take me to the Tombs. I 
don’t know a thing about this murder, I’m 
telling you. I had nothing to do with it. 
I a 

‘That's the line, son,”’ said Little Amby, 
pleased with his client. ‘“‘Keep that up! 
Leave the planning to us and we'll get you 
out of your troubles. Save your questions 
for Cohen tomorrow.” 

He thrust his notebook into his breast 
and walked briskly from the court room. 
He hailed a taxicab on Ninth Avenue, and 
jumped in. ‘The Abernathy,”’ he said. 
“Step on it, will you? I’m late.” 


said Mr. 


my 

| ip AMBY walked into the Park 

Place Building, rode up to the twenty- 

seventh floor, entered an office on whose 

ground-glass door was lettered Quentin 

Landyre, Counselor-at-law, and sent in his 
card to the inner room. 

Mr. Landyre was a tall, thin man, with 
red-gray hair, deep-set gray eyes, and an 
air of knowing what he was about. He 
acknowledged the importance of his visitor 
by being slightly more attentive than usual. 

“This morning’s Law Journal carried a 
notice that letters of administration were 
issued to you in the estate of Lewis T. 
Mahler,” said Little Amby. 

“Te 

‘“‘T represent young Castano, who is ac- 
cused of killing Mahler. Any information 
concerning Mahler would be of interest to 
me; his life wasn’t exactly an open book. 
He seems to have had no relatives, no 
friends, no business associates a 

“He had business associates; worse luck 
for them,” said Mr. Landyre. ‘I represent 
them. As you say, there were no relatives 
or even friends —if he hadn’t had something 
over a hundred dollars in his pockets, he’d 
have gone to potter’s field. And nobody 
came forward with a will, so the creditors 
petitioned the surrogate to appoint an ad- 
ministrator, and he appointed me.” 

“Is it a large estate?”’ 
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“There is no net estate,”’ said Mr. Lan- 
dyre. ‘The only assets are the hardware 
business he had up there on Kighty- 
Street just off Broadway and the one-story 
taxpayer that the business was housed in; 
and they’re sunk in the debts. 

“He bought this hardware business about 
eight months ago, building and all, putting 
up a few hundred dollars cash and about 
seventy thousand dollars in mortgages and 
notes. He bought the business from an old 
merchant named Ware who wanted to re- 
tire from business; Mahler went right 
ahead under the old firm name. He bought 
forty-three thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
in the last two months, and he hasn't paid 
for them, and he isn’t going to. I can’t find 
the goods, or cash, or credits; he seems to 
have shipped the stuff out in bulk.” 

“Bought for a bust,’ nodded Little 
Amby. “But how about the building and 
land—isn’t the real estate valuable? It 
should be, on Eighty- Street just off 
Broadway.” 

“The real estate is worth about the 
amount of the mortgages,’’ said Landyre, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘It’s a plot of 
forty feet front, and it’s worth about sixty 
thousand dollars, and it’s mortgaged for 
sixty thousand to old Ware.” 

“* Not much for you to do then, is there?”’ 

“‘No, there isn’t. There may be a thou- 
sand or two in stock at an auction price, and 
I might get some speculator to give me 
about as much for the land and building.” 

‘I’m sorry there’s no net estate.” 

“Why?” 

““T’'d discover somebody who had a bene- 
ficial interest in putting a bullet into Mah- 
ler,”’ said Little Amby. ‘He was a sort of 
swindler, was he? There's an idea. Perhaps 
one of his creditors saw the account would 
be a total loss and went quietly around to 
Mahler’s house and shot him. Some fellow 
he rooked badly. What do you think?’ 

‘“*I’'d be glad to offer you one of my clients 
as the killer,’’ smiled Landyre, “but they’re 
all big corporations out in the Middle West, 
and none of them would bother to call a 
special board meeting for such a loss, not to 
speak of arranging to have the debtor shot.”’ 

“But, here,” said Little Amby. “When 
Mahler was found dead he had in his pocket 
a contract to sell that Fighty- Street 
property. Why, that was how you found 
out that Mahler and the tenant Mallon 
were the same person. He had evidently 
received an unsigned contract from a 
broker, and he had signed it and was on his 
way down to hand it to the buyer and take 
his payment when he was interrupted.” 

“I’m aware of that,’”’ said Mr. Landyre. 
“He was going to get four thousand cash 
for his equity, but the buyer hadn’t signed 
the contract and he has since refused to go 
through with it. We knew about that con- 
tract even before word came to us from 
the police,”’ he continued. “* We had been in- 
vestigating Mahler, and he would have 
been arrested if he had brought that con- 
tract downtown for delivery. We had 
Federal men waiting for him. We couldn't 
find him, since he was keeping away from 
the store and we didn’t know where he 
lived, and then we learned he had this deal 
on to sell the land before skipping out. We 
were waiting for him at the buyer’s office 
when we heard he had been shot to death.” 

**May I ask for a list of the creditors?”’ 
said Amby. “I'll get in touch with them 
and see what they know about Mahler.” 

He was on his feet to leave, when a 
rough-looking fellow whose face 
flamed by weather or whisky appeared in 
the doorway. ‘Is this where the lawyer is 
who got charge of paying the owings of that 
party who got knocked off up in West 
Ninety-fifth Street?” 

“I’m administering the estate,”’ said Mr. 
Landyre. 

The man slouched in and leaned against 
the desk. “I’m Joe Krohn,” he said. 
““Didn’t your party tell you about him 
owing me?” 

“IT didn’t know Mr. Mahler,” 
dyre crisply. ‘“‘If you have a claim write it 
out and send it in with a voucher.” 
Continued on Page 96 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

“And what will I get then?’’ asked Joe 
Krohn. ‘‘A Christmas card? He owes me 
a hundred dollars. It is this way, mister, I 
know this party for a long time, maybe two 
weeks, and we are palling around together. 
He is working around this store on EFighty- 

Street, driving the wagon, and this 
and that, but he don’t tell me he is the boss. 
Well, come to think of it, he seems to have 
a lot to say around there, and when I ask 
him he says he is the boss’ cousin, or the 
boss is his cousin, one way or the other. 
Well, what with one thing and another, and 
being that I am not working just then, I 
ride with him on the wagon when he is 
going anywheres.”’ 

““Chinese laborer,” interpreted 
Amby, recognizing the type. 

“No, not no Chinese laborer,” said Joe 
Krohn. ‘‘We don’t go around making be- 
lieve to be delivering things when we are 
only looking for a chance to ride something 
off in our wagon, if that is what you mean, 
mister, but just as pals, forthe ride and good 
company. And one day he says to me in 
the Park, ‘Joe, if you will lend me a hun- 
dred dollars, you wouldn't regret it.’”’ 

‘*A hundred dollars,”’ said Landyre in- 
credulously. ‘‘Where did you get a hun- 
dred dollars?” 

**Saved it,”’ said Joe Krohn. ‘Friend of 
mine, wasn't he? The way I am, I will go 
the whole works for a pal any time. And 
didn’t they find the hundred dollars in his 
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“There may be something in it for both 
of us,’”’ said Little Amby. ‘“Let’s keep it 
between us for the time being, eh?” 

Reviewing the foregoing conversation in 
the light of subsequent developments, it 
seems unlikely that Little Amby was quite 
frank with Landyre. Frankness was foreign 
to the little shyster’s nature; he preferred 
devious and hidden ways, with theatrical 
effects. It is certain that, after leaving the 
Park Place Building he went direct to 
Forty-second Street and to the office of 
Benny Zanders. 

Benny Zanders, who was under some ob- 
scure but binding obligation to Little Amby, 
was a real-estate operator, and was said to 
be worth five million dollars. He was a 
Polack, with the whiskers of his country 
still waving from his chin; he had landed 
in America about twelve years before and 
had gone to work at thirty cents an hour, 
carrying paint pots and washing walls with 
glue to save the valuable time of journey- 
men. And he was now worth five million 
dollars. Many real-estate men said that 
Benny Zanders was not a clever fellow, that 
he made so much money because he didn’t 
know his knee from his elbow about real 
estate. 

They had a show of reason on their side. 
Times had been unsettled, and ignorant 
Benny had jumped in and bet his few 
cents and pyramided and parlayed while 
the talent held off, saying that there would 
be a break and that prices were far too high 
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“Thanks, Benny,” said Little Amby. “I 
want you to do something for me. I want 
you to offer a hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars for that forty feet.” 

““Wha-at, Mr. Hinkle?”’ 

“You can make the offer, can’t you 
You won't have to go through with it 
Make it look right, Benny; get somebody 
to bid against you, and wash the price up. 
The owner can’t snap you into a contract; 
he’s an administrator, and he’ll have to go 
to court and ask permission to accept your 
offer. The estate is insolvent and is being 
administered for the creditors. I'll protect 
you by buying up some small claim, so that 
I will be in a position to object and drag 
things. Never mind what I want this for. 
It will look all right from your end, and 
that’s all you care. It will get you social 
prestige, Benny; people will think you are 
acting for the Cavendish estate who are the 
logical buyers.” 

He returned to the little house on Centre 
Street wherein he carried on his shady 
practice, and sent for one Saracena, a pri 
vate detective. 

He was eager for better acquaintance 
with the mysterious gentleman in the brown 
overcoat who had visited Mahler shortly 
before the shooting. The police, he had 
observed with understanding, were not par- 
ticularly interested in the stranger in brown. 
They had produced Antony Castano, who 
answered their requirements very well, and 
their necessarily limited time and energy 
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were being cried for by crimes that they 
had not succeeded in laying on anyone's 
doorstep. 

It may be that he had taken steps to in- 
vent an estate for Mahler merely on general 
principles, because he found the latter's 


pockets when he was knocked off? Well, 
mister, that was my hundred dollars they 
found, see?” 
“You claim that Mahler told you he was 
not the boss, but only the boss’ cousin?”’ 
“Right,” said Joe Krohn vigorously. 


and that a man better wait for the drop and 
catch them on the bounce up. And so 
Benny the Polack, with the smell of the 
ship hardly blown off him, was sitting as 
pretty as you please in a suite of offices on 
Forty-second Street, buying and selling the 
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“Why, he even give me a name, calling 
himself Borg. Well, I hear about this job 
being done up on West Ninety-fifth Street, 
and being that I want to keep abreast of the 
times I go up and hang around for the am- 
bulance, when who gets carried out but 
poor old Borgy. Yes, sir, that give me a 
jolt. Poor old Borgy, one of the best guys 
ever loaned a hundred berries off of me 
In 

‘*Here, here,’’ said Landyre sharply. 
‘Don’t start crying around here. If you 
want my opinion on your claim, you never 
lent him a cent, and you merely read in the 
paper that a hundred dollars was found in 
his pockets. He might have told you he 
wasn't the boss so that he could get you to 
do some work for nothing, but that’s your 
lookout.” 

“What do you mean I never lent him a 
hundred?” protested Joe Krohn. ‘Come 
on up in the Park, both of you, and I'll 
show you where —right under the bridge in 
the Kighty-sixth Street transfer, when we 
was driving over to Third Avenue with a 
load.” 

“Third Avenue?” 
“Where?” 


echoed Little Amby. 


landmarks of his adopted city, while native- 
borns who were operating before Benny got 
seasick were still wetting their fingers and 
holding them up to the breezes. 

There were two signs on the walls of 
Benny’s sumptuous private office: One 
was Sell and Repent—the basic principle 
of every successful operator —and the other 
was Benny's contribution— Benny who had 
thought thirty cents an hour a movie 
salary — Never Look Back. I think I know 
what Benny meant by that: Lots of people 
would get on in the world faster and farther 
if they would stop looking back and seeing 
where they came from and telling them- 
selves that they had done fine. That’s my 
guess. Benny never told what the motto 
meant, and you couldn’t believe him if he 
did. The motto was up there for Benny’s 
benefit. 

“Benny,” said Little Amby to the man 
who had got rich by ignorance, “I’m think- 
ing of buying forty feet on Righty 
Street beginning a hundred feet off Broad- 
way, and I can get it for sixty thousand 
dollars. What do you think?” 

“Grab it,” said Benny. “Forty feet in- 
side the hundred and fifty from the corner? 


post-mortem insolvency a hindrance. He 
wanted to know more about Mahler, and 
nobody would be bothered to avow know! 
edge. When a poor man dies he’s commonly 
done for, but a rich man emerges into the 
perfect life and leaves behind him a shell of 
wealth that preserves his likeness. Rela- 
tives, to a degree of dilution that is no 
thicker than water, contribute their pious 
memories; business associates review his 
ways for their guidance, instancing what he 
did in this case and in that 
shoulder in with vouchers and detailed ex 
planations, debtors are laid hold of, memo- 
randa are scrutinized to the last 
scratch of the vanished hand. Ladies come, 
it may be, with claims at common law, lisp- 
ing circumstantially the secrets that the 
decedent had hid cleverly, leading in by the 
hands, perhaps, blooming pledges of un- 
blessed affection; people defrauded of ex 
pectations call in the newspapers and set 
Senti 
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lawyers on the estate to worry it. 
ment evaporates in the heat; all things are 
made plain. The poor man, like the rich 
man, survives in a few lonely hearts, but 
his effigy is then idealized out of all know- 
ing; only to the rich man there comes at 


once, after death, judgment. 

Little Amby would be there when the 
books were opened; he would listen and se¢ 
when the dead man was called to the bar 
It is not evident on the record, though it is 
suggested by my private inquiries, that he 
had divined the truth about the homicide 
on West Ninety-fifth Street. Perhaps he 
was lucky; Fortune may have shown to 
him the favor that she does not finally deny 
to the bold and the cunning 


It’s worth well, Mr. Hinkle, I could maybe 
give you a short profit on a quick turn. 
What corner, Mr. Hinkle? Wha-at! 
That forty feet off that corner, Mr. Hinkle, 
himself, I bet.” you should buy with a friend’s money. 

“I might see you for half a dollar of it,’"’. That you should live till you could build on 
said Little Amby. ‘‘Where on Third it. Don’t you know that sucker Cavendish 
Avenue, Joe?” is sitting on the corner? The Cavendish 

““Somewheres in the forties, boss. An- estate owns the very corner and your forty 
other hardware store it was, run by an old _ feet is only worth if it is part of the corner. 
Dutchman of the name of Zahn. Next to If you own the corner you can build back 


Joe Krohn looked at the little lawyer and 
liked him. ‘‘There’s a right guy,”’ he said, 
pointing. ‘‘He wouldn’t gyp a poor man 
out of his savings. He would rather pay it 
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a deadhouse where me and Borgy used to 
get a shock after unloading.” 

“You ran stuff over there from 
ler’s?”’ 

“We certainly did.” 

““And you saw Zahn there? 
to Borg?” 

“He certainly did.” 

“That's where your stock went, Lan- 
dyre,’’ said Little Amby after he had dis- 
missed Krohn with a dollar and an 
invitation to call at Little Amby’s office in 
Street. ‘Mahler drove the wagon 
himself to keep his own secrets, and that’s 
why he concealed his identity from this 
bum. He picked this fellow up on a corner 
somewhere to help him unload.” 

“This gets interesting,’’ said Landyre. 
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Did he talk 
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Centre 


on the street fifteen stories; if you don’t 
own the corner, you can't build only nine 
stories, and what good is forty feet to build 
on? Too small. You should sell it to the 
Cavendish estate? Listen, Mr. Hinkle. 
This Cavendish estate they don’t buy. 
They don’t buy, they don’t sell, they don’t 
build; they don’t do nothing but sit, the 
suckers! 

“But!” he said, singing the scales in that 
one word. ‘‘Now that I wouldn't touch it, 
and it that forty feet is 
worth a hundred and sixty t’ousand dollars 
as part of the corner. There is a restriction 
for private houses in the street, too, making 
permanent light. But with them suckers 
sitting on the corner — don’t buy it for noth- 
ing. This is for you, Mr. Hinkle.” 
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N APRIL of that Mr. Quentin 

Landyre, administrator of the 
chattels and incorporeal hereditaments of 
Lewis T. Mahler late of the County of New 
York deceased, applied to court for per- 
mission to sell the Fighty- Street plot 
to one Benjamin Zanders for the sum of one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. This 
application was opposed by a small creditor 
named Toomey; his motivation puzzled 
the other creditors, but need not puzzle us 
He urged that not all creditors had yet been 
heard from and that the estate, even with 
the unexpected accretion of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, might yet prove insolvent, and 
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J ORE women than men have 
corns,” Ned Wayburn. 
“Maybe that statement isn’t 

gallant —but it’s true.” 


Says 


So writes the man who has dr 
rected such famous stars as Ann 
Pennington and Evelyn Law. 

“Seven out of ten young women 
wno come to the Ned Wayburn 
Studios for instruction in stage 
dancing are inclined to have corns. 

“J always try to prevail upon a 
corntroubled pupil to visit a chirop- 
odist. But many young women pre- 
fer to doctor their corns at home, 
and then I suggest a Blue-jay plaster. 

“There is no lost time to the dancer 
in the Blue-jay treatment. The 
Blue-jay plaster stops the pain the 
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-- how theyre kept free from corns 


moment it is applied and enables the 
pupil to continue her lessons in com 
fort. The soft pad fits over the corn 
and protects it from shoe-friction 
during dancing practice. And usually 
in 48 hours the corn is gone.” 
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that a better offer should be sought. But 
in as much as this Toomey had successfully 
opposed a previous application, and in as 
much as Mr. Landyre offered this time to 
pay Toomey out of petty cash and be shut 
of him, his objection was overruled and the 
application was granted. 

All that remained then to make every- 
body happy was for Benny Zanders to pull 
a hundred thousand dollars cash from his 
pocket and give it to Mr. Landyre for a 
deed. Benny said he would think about it 
and would call Mr. Landyre up next week. 

He did not call Mr. Landyre up; he 
called up Little Amby and said to him, 
“What now?” 

“Keep promising,” said Little Amby. 
““What’s the matter with you, Benny? If 
you won’t do what a man asks you, you can 
at least promise him, can’t you?” 

**A fellow called Spence comes here just 
now,’ said Benny. “He is a lawyer—the 
sucker. Might he will sue me.” 

“What did he want?” 

“ Asking me I should promise him. He 
wants I should tell him for sure that I am 
going to buy this property for a hundred 
and sixty t’ousand dollars.” 

**And did you tell him so?” 

‘“‘Why not? I said, ‘Maybe I find my 
wife dead when I go home, Mr. Spence.’ 
Could he do me anything, Mr. Hinkle?” 

“For lying to him? Certainly not, 
Jenny. That's just good business practice. 
Did you ever put over a deal in your ex- 
perience without lying like a trooper? Let 
me hear if he calls again.” 

Little Amby hung up, and walked to the 
window of his room overlooking dirty 
Centre Street and the gray Tombs across 
the way. He stood with his spindling legs 
apart and his head forward, one hand ca- 
ressing his long nose, and stared unseeingly 
at the great prison. When he snapped out 
of his reverie and strode back to his big 
brass-bound mahogany desk, there was ela- 
tion in his narrow face. 

Mr. Saracena—a dark and sturdy and 
fashionably attired man in his middle 
thirties—-was sitting on his shoulders in a 
chair, puffing a very bad cigar with an en- 
joyment that would have been a worthy 
tribute to a dollar perfecto. 

He studied his employer’s expression, 
and said, ‘‘ What is it, Amby?”’ 

** Just got a break,” said Little Amby in- 
communicatively. 

Mr. Saracena resumed an interrupted 
discussion, saying, “‘ He’s our man all right.” 

‘But you say he’s not a fence,’’ objected 
Little Amby. 

**He’s not been,” said Saracena, “but 
there got to always be a first time, don’t 
there? He’s been selling goods cheaper 
than a fire sale, and they’re Dietz & 
Company’s— Hargis & Harmon’s— French 

3rothers of Detroit—the same lines that 
were handled by Mahler over on the West 
Side.”’ 

“What would they fight about?” asked 
Little Amby, exploring the other’s subtle 
mind for surmises. 

* About the divvy.” 

‘But Mahler didn’t get the money. He 
wasn't doing the selling. Mahler would be 
the sore one, if it was the divvy.” 

The telephone buzzed again. ‘‘ Yes?” 
said Little Amby, answering it. ‘Coming 
right over. 

“T’ve an appointment at the district 
attorney’s office,”’ he said, rising. “‘Come 
in tomorrow morning, Saracena.”’ 

He stopped in the outer office to speak to 
Cohen, his managing clerk, and then con- 
tinued on downstairs and out. He crossed 
Centre Street and walked northward to the 
Criminal Courts Building. He went into 
the basement and took the private car to 
the extensive offices of New York County’s 
prosecutor, going to the room of Assistant 
District Attorney Brown. 

‘Hello, Amby,” called Mr. Brown, 
beckoning. 

‘Good afternoon, Eddie,” said Little 
Amby, entering. 

Mr. Brown was a hearty youth of twenty- 
tive who had made himself useful to his 
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political party in his native bailiwick, and 
had been taken care of with a good jot 

He was shrewd and sophisticated, ever 
if there was still some law in the books that 
he hadn’t dug out; the necessity to prefer 
men on a political basis is a disability of 
democratic government; and there are 
worse systems. 

Mr. Landyre and Joe Krohn were sitting 
in the room. 

“Mr. Brown,” said Little Amby with an 
access of formality, 
has come to me that may have a bearing on 
the case against Castano, and since he has 
not yet been indicted I feel that it is my 
duty, as an officer of the court as well as a 
citizen interested in sparing the county ex- 
pense, to put this information at your dis 
posal for all purposes. I have only one way 
of conducting a case, and that is above 
board and with all cards face up.” 

“Since when?” said Mr. Brown, un 
impressed, ‘‘Come, Amby, what's in this 
for you?” 

“After you've heard this man’s story,” 
said Little Amby, “I think you'll want to 
have a talk with a hardware dealer named 
Zahn who is in business on Third Avenue 
round the Forties. I have no power to 
examine him, and you have. I suggest that 
you send for him.” 

“T have several other appointments,” 
said Mr. Brown, looking at his watch. 
“We'll have tostep. There’s a man coming 
in here in an hour to talk about this very 
Castano case.” 

“That’s interesting,”’ said Little Amby. 
““Who is he, Eddie?” 

“Like to know, would you 

““Maybe I do. His name is Spence.’ 

“Nothing like it,’ said Mr 
smoothly. 
rection, returned, and said, ‘‘ Well, what's 
the story?” 

Joe Krohn, under alternate urging and 
checking, went through his recital. 

“Will you send for Zahn?” asked Little 
Amby. “Send for him. I’ve come clean 
with you, haven’t 1? One hand washes the 
other.” 

“T’'ve already sent for him, and we'll 
have him in for the voir dire,’ said Mr. 
Brown. ‘“‘I think he’s outside now. ‘ 
Hello, out there —see if Byrnes has brought 
in that man yet, will you?”’ 

The old hardware dealer of Third Avenue 
was ushered in by an attaché of the office. 
He was obviously frightened. The normally 
diffused pink of his face was spotty. 

“Hello, Mr. Zahn,” said Joe Krohn 
cordially. 

“What is that?”’ 

‘Come off,”’ said Joe Krohn, seductively 
smiling. “‘ You know me, Mr. Zahn. Don't 
you remember I was on the wagon that 
come from Mahler’s?”’ 

The hardware dealer’s eyes widened; he 
sat down quickly. 

“Well,” he said with the tranquillity of 
despair, ‘‘I guess you got me, ain’t it? I 
will tell you all about it.” 

“You don’t have to incriminate your- 
self,’ warned Mr. Brown. ‘Do you want 
to see a lawyer?” 

“T am not going to lie, so I don’t need no 
lawyer,” said Mr. Zahn more strongly. 

He suddenly jumped to his feet and burst 
into speech, glaring at Mr. Brown. 

‘This crook Mahler,’ heshouted, ‘‘ comes 
to me in mein store and tells me he is a 
jobber with great bargains of auctions and 
remainders and he would give me a chance 
once. Well, I buy off of him ten or twelve 
bills of goods, and sehr billig—cheap—for 
altogether maybe sixteen thousand dollars. 
And I paid him the money — every red cent, 
cash money. I done a big business. 

“Then comes this Mahler to mein store 
once more yet, and says, ‘Lend me four 
thousand dollars, Zahn.’ I says, ‘For 
what?’ He says, ‘So I can skip out. Are 
you so dumm? You know all I sell you 
comes from mein store on Eighty 
Street, and they ain't paid for, not a cent. 
Maybe you would like to pay the whole- 
salers twenty-five thousand dollars, or be 
grabbed for a receiver? Suit yourself, 
Zahn.’ 


“certain information 


Brown 


He stepped out to give a d 
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Did you go over to Ninetvy-fifth Street 
to see Mahler?”’ asked Little Amby 

“I did not! 

‘Just amoment,” interposed Mr. Brown 
‘Kindly don’t put any questions, Mr 
Hinkle Let’s confine ourselves for the 
time to the question of receiving.”’ 

“As to that,” said Mr. Land “we 





won't press a charge, if it lies with us. I be 


neve this mans story, and, besides, the 
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estate will be ample to meet all claims wher 
the real] estate is sold to Mr. Zanders. There 
will even be a surplus of sixty thousand 
dollars or so 

‘If and when,” said Little Amby. 

“What's that?”’ 

““A Mr. Spence calling,” 
office boy, thrusting his shaggy head into 
the room. 

**Show him in,” 


announced an 


said Mr. Brown, with an 
oblique glance at Little Amby. ‘You'll 
have to excuse me, gentlemen. Would you 
mind waiting outside 

They were on their feet when two men 
appeared in the doorw ay. One of the two 
was Mr. Spence the lawyer; the other was 
a heavily built man of middle age, wearing 
thick glasses and a slight and constitutional 
smile that was now troubled 

“Mahler!” exclaimed Zahn, with pop- 
ping eyes 

“‘Mr. Brown?” said Mr. Spence, bowir 
** At the request of my client, Mr. Mahler, I 
am bringing him here to submit to any 
questions you care to put to him. He has 
been wintering in Florida for his health 


during the past several months, and learned 





from an old newspaper only three days ago 
that he is supposed to have been murdered 
in his apartment on West Ninety-fifth 
Street. He hurried up North at once to put 
himself at the disposal of the authori- 
ties. . . . Sit down, Mr. Mahler. 

“‘Mr. Mahler left the West Ninety-fifth 
Street apartment about four o’clock that 
day, did some buying of personal things, 
and took a six o’clock train for the South 
from the Pennsylvania. He cannot shed 
any light on the terrible occurrence in the 
apartment, further than to make a shrewd 
guess. It is his guess that burglars must 
have got into the apartment and made free 
with his belongings, and that one of them 
was shot and killed in a quarrel over the 
loot while dressed in his clothes.”’ 

“‘Not a bad story,” said Little Amby, 
smiling amiably at the mute Mahler. ‘‘No 
doubt Mr. Mahler didn’t know that his 
property had suddenly become very valu- 


thousand 





able and that it was worth sixty 
dollars to him to come back.” 

“‘He was not influenced by any such in 
formation in the least, sir,’ said Mr. Spence 
testily. 

**As to his story 
Little Amby went on with sardonic enjo; 
ment, “ 
though I will 
The man who was ki 
was his cousin Borg.”’ 

“That's known?” said Mr spence 


slowly. ‘“‘I mean, the identity has beer 


about the burglars,”’ 


I can suggest to him a better one, 
admit that his would wa 


apartment 





established?”’ 
“Meet Joe Krohn, a friend of your 
cousin’s, Mr. Mahler,”’ said Little Amb; 


**You look a lot ke him, Mr. M 
said Joe Krohn gratulatingls Don’t | 
though, just?” 

“Tt is my notion,” said Little Am 
lighting a gold-tipped cigarette at Bors 
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was got up to impersonate Mr. Mahler. 
And why? Because Mr. Mahler had an ap- 
pointment to deliver a contract and receive 
four thousand dollars. Mr. Mahler forgot 
about his appointment or he wouldn’t have 
gone down to Florida without keeping it; 
that, however, fits into Mr. Spence’s con- 
ception that money doesn’t sway Mr. Mah- 
ler in the least. And Borg didn’t suspect 
that officers were waiting to arrest Mr. 
Mahler, or he wouldn’t have undertaken 
such an impersonation, even to collect four 
thousand dollars. Borg was then shot down. 
Who shot him, or in what quarrel, we do 
not know. Somebody else must have been 
in the apartment to pull that trigger, and 
all we are sure of is that it was not Mr. 
Mahler, because he had left at four o’clock 
to go to Florida.” 

“Very ingenious, Mr. Hinkle,” said Mr. 
Spence, recognizing the famous little advo- 
cate. ‘‘May I ask in what character you 
offer these hypotheses? We are glad to have 
them, certainly.” 

““Merely as a friend of the court, Mr. 
Spence,” said Little Amby, walking to the 
door. ‘‘Mr. Brown was good enough to 
help me, and turn about is fair play.”’ 

“By George, Hinkle,” said Mr. Brown, 
frowning heavily, ‘‘you are shooting pretty 
close there!”’ 

‘Pretty close to actionable slander,” said 
Mr. Spence sharply. 

“The case against Antony Castano is 
closed, I take it,’’ said Littlke Amby. “If 
I’m not yet ruled out of court, I’d like to 
suggest a thought to Mr. Landyre as at- 
torney for the creditors. Don’t release 
your man, now that you’ve got him, either 
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criminally or civilly, until Benny Zanders 
has bought the property and paid the 
money for it. Good day, gentlemen.” 


“It's always hard to identify a dead 
man,” said Antony Castano, as if he knew 
about such things. ‘Besides, there was 
nobody turned up that really knew Mahler. 
He looked something like his cousin, and 
the identification was made by his clothes 
and what he had in his pockets.” 

‘Where are we going?”’ said Haidee Iris 
Zahn, looking from the taxicab they were 
riding in. ‘‘ You said we would take a ride 
in the Park, and here we are going south.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said Antony harshly, 
seizing her hand as she moved to knock on 
the front window. ‘“ Don’t be always think- 
ing about yourself. Think about your 
father—how lucky he is.” 

‘“*How?” she said. 

“Well, he won’t have to pay all that 
money, will he? That man Zanders wouldn’t 
buy the property, but another speculator 
got sucked in when he thought he saw a 
chance to head off Zanders, and he grabbed 
it for enough to pay the creditors.’’ Castano 
added, ‘‘I had a talk with your father about 
you, Haidee.”’ 

‘*About me? The nerve!” 

“Yes, he said he would be out of all his 
troubles if you would only get married and 
stop writing letters to movie actors.” 

“*T’ll tell you one thing, Mr. Castano, and 
you can tell my father, and that is you can 
both mind your darned business! Stop 
this cab—I’m getting out.” 

**You’re not,” he said, catching both her 
hands, and breathing quickly. There was a 
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look in his black eyes that frightened her. 
“Look at—look at poor Mahler. There’s a 
man got troubles. What did he do except 
kill somebody? Say, I’d do that myself. 
They can’t prove it on him that he killed 
his cousin, but they’re going to give him the 
limit for fraud and larceny while they’re in- 
vestigating. And what did he do after all? 
Bah, what’s murder?” 

‘Let me out! Where are you taking me? 
What a piece of impudence to think I'd 
marry a man always covered with plaster! 
Stop this cab!” 

“Scream,” he snarled, his black 
burning her, “‘and bring the police, and see 
what happens. You know where you're 
going?”’ 

His powerful arm went around her, crush- 
ing her to him, but he held his head back to 
glare into her eyes. 

“You're going with me down to the City 
Hall to take out a marriage license, Haidee. 
I could choke you.” 

“T’m not! Oh, help!” 

““Nobody’ll help you. Nobody’ll ever 
help you, but me. I'd kill anybody—I 
want you, Haidee—I’m going to have you. 
I’m going to marry you—I am. You are! 
You—are!” 

His lips were crushed against hers. She 
felt herself lifted, borne in air. Strength 
went out of her; her arms went around him, 
clung to him. 

“Antony,” she mumbled. ‘“‘Antony, | 
never knew you loved me like this. I love 
you, Antony; I love you, but—for heaven's 
sake ——”’ 

“City Hall!” called the chauffeur, shak 
ing the door, and looking away politely 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Plucked Eyebrows! Such verve! Such 
esprit! Such nuances! Director Lansing 
Keeple has infused a quality of rare poesy 
into the picture, making it altogether a 
spectacle of sovereign beauty. To miss it 
is to miss an artistic treat. . . . 
FROM THE FOREHEAD—ONE MONTH 
LATER 


Table of Contents 
The New Aesthetic 
Scene, by H. 


The Silent Drama 
Force in the American 
Thoreau Finney. 

FROM THE FILM YAWP—TWO WEEKS 
LATER 


Due to a crowded schedule, the Plonsky- 
Hi-Art production, retitled Love—Is It 
All? has been shelved indefinitely. 


FROM THE NEW YORK MORNING 
ATOMIZER—TWO WEEKS LATER 


H. Thoreau Finney has left for the Coast 
to assume a position as second assistant 
chief literary su- 
pervisor with the 
Plonsky-Hi-Art 
Pictures. His 
place as assistant 
motion-picture 
critic on the Morn- 
ing Atomizer will 
be taken by Miss 
Florence Lily Wil- 
licombe. Miss 
Willicombe is a 
recent graduate of 
Bixby College and 
is the author of 
articles on Sopho- 
cles and the Greek 
Drama. 

R. CONNELL. 





Indorsing 
Nature 
dY THE Heli- 
conian powers 
There is poetry in 
N BY G. B.INW 
flowers! Neighbor: 


Pansies, pinks and 
violets 





Continued from Page 28 


Form delightful triolets ; 
Cherry, peach and apple blooms 
Make impeccable pantoums ; 
Arching bridal-wreath spirxa 
1s itself an epopeia; 
Lovely Canterbury belis 
Group themselves in blithe rondels. 
Yes, in spite of nomenclature, 
There is poetry in Nature! 

—Arthur Guiterman. 


New York Scherzo 


Se in a little town 
At dusk the young girls wait, 
Each beneath a lilac tree, 

Beside the lattice gate. 


Somewhere in a little town 
Lads come down the street. 

Somewhere in a little town 
Life is sweet. 


But in the greatest town of all, 
Oh, hearts beat just as light 


Beneath the grim skyscraper where 
I wait for you tonight! 
—Mary Carolyn Davies. 


The Faithful Heart 


UR automobile, she is faithful and true; 
Our automobile is dependable ; 

She answers my urging with vigor and zest, 
But acts with a prudence commendable. 
One day, hearing fire bells, she started herself 
With her self-starter; cool as an icicle, 
She rushed right into a burning garage 

And rushed right out with a bicycle! 


One night when a burglar came into the house 
Inspired with a purpose burglarious, 
My automobile blew a blast on her horn 
To warn of intruders nefarious! 
He jumped in the car and he stepped on the gas, 
Her warning, of course, had molested him. 
But she blew up her tires when in front of the 
jail, 
And back-fired until they arrested him! 


But alas, she is old ; 

















and alas, sO 
am I: 

I am almost as 
old as the 
missus is > 

And soon, I foresee, 
to a land we 
must go 

Which far from 
terrestrial 
blisse 8 is. 

Yet I know that 
my auto will 
seek out our 
tomb, 

Though her 
motor is 
wheezy and 
ruinous, 

And her old car- 
buretor will 


weep on our 





grave 


And the last of 








“This Fourth of July Business is the Bunk!’ 


Wasn't for Them Brave, Nobie Colonists That Fought to Free Us From Old 


Engiand, Where'd You and Me be Now?" 


“Is Zat Sot If it 





her gas will 
be dew on us! 
Morris Bishop. 
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YOUTH IS SERVED 


Continued from Page 15) 


l had thus deliber 


And then you be- Perfectly honest. Courageous— and you it to any competent playwright he'll have _ his society or because shi 
know how the dear public loves courage.” to be given a share in it; and there'll beso ately wished Celine on him in her stead 

ver heard you talk “She sounds splendid.” many delays that we'll get nothing done Anyway she had fixed it. She could go 
“She is.”’ this season, maybe not fortwo. If youand © back the desk where she and young 


Life on the stage is ruled “Well, I’ll keep pulling for you—and for I roll up our sleeves and go at it and really Pagett were revising, amending, correcting, 
rs that have nothing to do with the Erica if you like her.”’ toil, we ought to get it done in two orthree changing so assiduously, with a clear con 
u eat luncheon at Talking about the play made Margaret weeks. At least it will only take us a few science. Maybe it wouldn’t be such a bad 

you dine at restless. She ought to be at home reading days to find out whether my plan is any thing for Henry if he realized that she 


didn’t think he was the most important 


the world. 


rformance. You can't _ it, thinking of it, instead of enjoying Cora’s good. What do you say?” 

evening party if you’re solacing companionship. So home she ‘““You feel enough interested in the y 
your work is over’ went, and all the way there thought of the to work on it with me?” cried young She was rather ple: 

night clubs and late play and all that might hang on it. Pagett. “Why, Miss Atkinson, that’s the asked: “You're cing it} au- 
ou must sleep through the First of all, there was the real artist's finest compliment! I'll do it, of course. thor—this Pagett?’’ And then —“‘T see.” 
ng to get anything ap- craving for recognition honestly due. How _ I've been awake almost all night, ina cold He evidently saw that “this Pagett” was 
r proper rest. So, because glorious it would be to have a big part and — sweat, for fear you'd think the whole thing with her when he wasn’ “A woman’ 
at the time of day when play it to its uttermost limits, and to have wasrotten. Work! I'll work my hands off! pretty low when she stirs up jealousy to 
{ 


find out how a man feels toward her,” 


e,you’rebarredfrommany the acclaim and the applause that were When can we begin?” 
little tea dancing good work's fair reward! She wanted the ““Now,” said Margaret, “‘this very min- thought Margaret. “‘But Henry is so used 
dear; few lunches money too; for though Henry Torrey ute. Act I, Scene I.” to being a conquering hero, or at least a 

no parties, no balls, might pretend that her poverty wasn’t real, And with no further preliminary they — hero able to conquer if he wanted to.” 
hours after midnight.” she actually lived on the smallest of mar- sat down to make the play over from her She forgot all about Henry, and Celine, 
sound horrid. Alla- gins. She had never been wasteful, but it larger experience of the stage, her larger too, in the excitement of that finished first 
wasn’t in her to be stingy; and a good sea- knowledge of life. Young Pagett was easy act. For they finished it shortly after mid- 
dontheworkinvolved, son’s profits too often had to last over two to work with, quick to catch and develop — night, just about the time Henry and Celine 


and the constant effort bad seasons’ meagernesses. an idea, not touchy about criticism, though were returning from a round of dinner, 
g, slender, physically And there was Henry Torrey—she knew _ perfectly able to stand up for what he be- dancing, theater, more dancing and supper 


onstant uncertainty and she was too fond of him, and her sensitive- lieved best and urge his own view when Margaret heard about it in the 
No matter if your near- ness detected, or at least suspected that in he thought he was right. for Celine telephoned ecstatically: ‘‘ He 


o 


dearest died before your eyes that his manner to her there was the least bit of At first, until they were adjusted toeach perfectly darling, he’s ju sweet. He 
you yourself are so ill you condescension— King Cophetuastuff. With other’s methods, the revision did not go didn’t tall t » , or try 
die if you move, you must a great success, she would be placed where very fast. They took it sentence by sen- you're-or gir I 
and play it well.” 
young beauty Margaret nothing to her. She wouldthen have more’ Latinized English became Margaret's col- eve 
omprehending, full of to give a husband than he to give a wife. loquial Anglo-Saxon tinctured strongly wi hines a good d 
He would have to recognize that. modernity. They worked each day, all day ld,” thought Margare 
1€ 7 She rebuked herself. Henry wasn’t that anda ning, until the letters refused to 
courage tick i sort. In the first place, he didn’t want to register on their tired eyes. Margaret al- 
pouting marry her; and in the second, he wasn’t so lowed herself no touch of the outside save 


marriage to arich man would mean little or tence, word for word. Young Pagett’s men 


ut I'd hate tosee them put stooping if he did want to. All the same, Cora, sometimes with Celine, and occa- 


yout your courage and spoiled and conceited that he felt he was an hour’s walk before dinner, usually with 


when I’m so fond of you.” she was human enough to want the obvious _ sionally young Pagett went with her tocon- voice, and no least tra 
‘t understand is, if it’s favor to be on her side. His cautious re- tinue an argument. She submerged herself ing been shunted off, of havir 


e making over of the play; and always \1t arranged for him. So Marg 
f | 


e stuck it so long.” sponse today to her burst of friendliness int 
ypre\ A ie i Vi ! iy Ol 


iid Margaret, ‘if you left a mean little sting. She'd like toshow as she worked, the need for its success grev 
: g 


sert your loved one Henry what she could do— what she could — larger in her thoughts. She was a gamble sense of having done a delicate thing well 


UICKLIY, NOW 


There’s your answer.”" be. He would value her more highly if the staking her last dollar. Here was her big rica went more q 


ertness gone, her world did—that was human nature. chance. Could she make it go? rst act was done to the satisfaction 
shining out. She seized the script eagerly and began They were finishing the first act when ators. They had learned to 
‘no wonder’ toread. Asshe read, the conviction grew in Thursday came, and her engagement with ; 
bout you. You her mind that this was not just a good play, Henry Torrey. Of course she couldn't take 

but a great play; that it had truth and the time to keep it, not with that first 
» had fluttered off poetry; that it was well built, rising from climax coming alive under her and you 
riends were scene to scene with heightened suspense; Pagett’s manipulations. And since it 

that the dialogue bore on the action and de- _ pened that tod 


veloped the characters logically, unforced; with her, she had a brilliant plar 


ay Celine was going to \ 


that the exits and entrances were not mere shouldn’t Henry take Cel 
is exactly what was shifts, but had meaning and reason; and He'd have an amusing evening, and 
do thank you. Whatever that it all drew up closely to an unforeseen would bea good chance to bring a matur 
{ sounded only like parental and powerful end. Its great fault was the influence, such as Cora lamented as so fev 
you say she'll consider. — stiff, flowery style in which it was written. and so unsatisfactory, on Celine. Do her ; 
blem, Margaret. And It needed translation into the way real lot of good to get away from her sill) 
and so helplessly f ~=people tall slick-haired smarty B. F.’s for an 
rT’ ' The more she read Erica's lines, the more and be with a real 
sO many vely she liked the part. A fat part, a part that thought of it, the be 
so unformed and cl would take a lot of playing. Erica must Celine was willing. er suggestion, 


spened, f 


mixed with a sublime conti- conjure and cajole, must make her very “Oh, I'd love a change,” s ae nes hay 
elf, and the most astounding wickednessa virtue; yet she must be played dead sick of everybody I know. It'll be a seemed to Margaret 
1 and all that’s in it w: as quietly and with such deft hints of thrill to go out with somebody who's older, the world came to |} 
for her amusemet smoldering fires that the audience wouldn’t who's a man of the world and has heaps of 
yet she’s nineteen dare take its fascinated eyes off her. And money. Sure you don’t mind, Margaret?” 
f matur nfluence by at the end what a blaze, what a flame, “You'll be doing me a favor. Don't be 
them she s what a furious, complete conflagration! respectful to Henry, Celine, any more than 
» quicksilver.” “There isn’t an actress in the business you are to your mother and me.” 
hter I'd want her t who wouldn't snatch at this part,” thought “T'll do my best. But he may not want 
thout athing chang , Maryaret “Oh, I must have her I must!" to take me there's that to be considered.”’ 
I'd want r She walked the floor, script in hand, going ** He'll love it,”” promised Margaret; but 
are. Don’t let's talk over Erica's lines again and again, and only even as she went to telephone to Henry 
Tell me about the hour prevented her from saying them and break the news of the substitutic 
I aloud. At last, exhausted, she went to bed; him, she had a moment of 


but the play lay within reach of her hand. tainly she’d done a very rude tl 


uneasiness. 


Early the next morning she summoned — taken much too much on herself. He might 
young Pagett and tried to be calm. When very well be furious. However, it was too 
go or not.’ he came she put her view before him late for repentance. She put on her most ‘ 
except Dal- clearly. ‘‘It all needs working over. Not coaxing voice, her most convincing man- i ld me again and aga hat if I e 
make a great so far as the structure is concerned, northe ner. “I simply can’t leave the play when get aplay he’d back me. Keep your 


essential idea, but merely the dialogue. we're at such a crucial moment, Henry. I crossed, knock wood, 
None of your people talk—they converse. can’t begin to tell you how dreadfully I feel you , and dor 
1 It makes the characters unreal.” about giving up this evening. And now - spill salt or break n 
a's someone To her relieved surprise, he was reason- I must confess 5 “T’'ll go to bed ar 
of course th: able. “I felt that myself, but I couldn't Henry took it better than she had a be safe from any 
shamed of i seem to say what I wanted to say in any ticipated, after a few protestations and er, d’you know 
ynfouns other style. What shall I do?” she thought— astonished gulps. She wasn’t you think we've 


‘tu 1 
Walk 


“Tf you want to work with me we might sure whether the astonishment was because wait until we get into rehearsa 
; 


try doing it over ourselves. Forif youtake she would be willing to forgo an evening of Continued on Page 107 
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Lubricates—3-in-One gives smooth 
action to every light mechanism, kills 
squeaks, lessens friction, saves repair 
bills. Ideal for phonograph, sewing 
machine, clocks, washing machine 
and vacuum cleaner motor, locks, 
hinges, bolts, lawn mower, auto 
springs, starter, generator, horn, etc., 
typewriters, time locks, revolving 
chairs, fans—all office mechanisms. 

An oil compound of highest quality. Flows 
freely into deepest bearings, “washes out” 
grease and dirt, stays on the job—never 
gums or dries out like straight mineral oil. 
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Cleans and Polishes—3-in-One 
is used by millions of housewives to 
brighten up veneered and varnished 
furniture, woodwork, floors, linoleum 
and oilc loth. Removes all dirt and 
grime, doesn’t cover it. Never grows 
sticky. Pleasing odor. 

The quick, 
furniture with 3-in-One is explained in il- 
lustrated Dic 
every bottle. 
wash windows in 


easy way to clean and polish 
tionary of Uses wrapped around 

Dictionary also tells how to 
a jiffy, how to make a 
cheap but practical Polish Mop, 
Dustless Dust Cloth. 


also a fine 
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Prevents Rust—Rust and tarnish 
cannot attack metal protected with 
enetrates 


The oil actually p 


3-in-One. 


the pores of metal and sheds moisture 


like a duck’s back. 


Rust-proof your firearms with 3-in-On¢ 
oil rec 

Use on golf clubs, 
metal parts of automobile. 


razor blades, tools 


Save lining of gas stove oven. Keep bat 
room fixtures free from tarnish. Preserve 
appearance of all black iron equipment 
Sold everywhere in 1-oz., 3-oz. and )4-pint 
bottles, and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, most 


mmended by gun manufacturers 
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— the Safest Car 


now made 
even safer 


E now announce NEW STUTZ models, 


including seven-passenger cars, in which 


every window, as well as windshielk 


] 
safety-glass. 


1, is of special 


This eliminates the hazard of injury from flying 


shattered glass, 


at front, sides and rear. These 


NEW STUTZ models are the first cars ever built 


regularly equipped with safety-glass all around. 


The phenomenal sales of The NEW STUTZ at- 
test the success with which this advanced auto- 
mobile meets the public demand of today. 


And The NEW STUTZ, with Safety Chassis, 


already the world’s safest automobile, is now 


made still safer for its occupants. 


No other car has this combination of safety 


features : 


Safety-glass in 


Narrow, clear-vision front corner 


Frame of unequalled strength 
integral steel running-boards (° 


all windows. 


posts. 


, , , 
and rigidity, with 


‘side-bumpers”’ 


Perfect road balance; elimination of side-sw: y 


achieved by scientific 
rangement. Stabilators and long, low-rate flat 


and spring 


ipervision of Brewster springs co-ordinated for ideal action. 
] 1 } seat 
4 losed bodies au . ‘ 
d Unparalleled stability, gained by a radical lower 
ing of the “center of of the car. The 
resistance to overturn is so great that one side 





“It is a serious question whether manu- 
facturers in the past have given adequate 
thought to the element of safety in the 
cars they have sold to the general public. 
Over a period of years our motor-car 
manufacturers have stressed everything 
but safety features....” 


F. W. Jounson, Director Citizens 
Safety Committee of Philadelphia 
at the 1926 National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety— 
Secretary Hoover, Chairman 





o! the car may ber ¢ i more tl three feet 
h ener thar the t without t tne if 
Ove | owerll f the center f iss 1S 
mad¢ pos ] NEW STI : Tt rear 
drive, manufactured by Timker 

Hydrostatic four-wheel brakes, developed and 
built by Timken; greatly increased effective 
braking surface, with perfect equalization of brak 
ing energy at all points on « lL N 
leaking, no adjusting; quick, even deceleration 
—no discomfort to passengers, no skidding, 1 


swerving, no side-sway. 


Instant acceleration from ten to fifty miles pet 
1 1 | ] ] 
nour;r in less than eighteen seconds; an alertne 


that quickly pulls the car out of tight places 
And speed idequate for all occasions 


The entire car has Underwriters’ Class A ratir 
on both fire and theft. It is permanently protect 
ed at no cost to the car owner hy The Fedex 
Number Plate System in co-oy 
William ]. Burns International I 


5 


ration with the 


ivé Agency 
See The NEW STUTZ cars with safety-glass all 


| 
round as the final safety attainment in the 


€ 
) 


CLC’ 


| | 1 
automobile that most successfully meets modern 


motoring conditions. 


Your local dealer is now showing these models 
whi hn in iddition to their exclusive safety 
features have a custom-like smartness of body 
design and the utmost luxury of appointments 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
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faucets always looked as BIG 
as they appear these hot days 
































onsult your architect 
in regard to the Vital 
Spots of plumbing. 
He knows Mueller 
Faucets are depend- 
able and will be glad 
to approve your de- 
sire to have them 
installed. 




















cA step ahead 
in hot water 
heating 


In one master stroke the 
Mueller heat control sys- 
tem eliminates the trou- 
ble points in the hot 
water heating plant and 
brings greater comfort, 
greater convenience and 
reduced coal bills. See 
your merchant plumber 
or steam fitter about this 
inexpensive, dollar-sav- 
ing convenience. 











If people would be as critical when they buy faucets 
as they invariably are when they use them, there would 
be fewer faucets that could be criticized. 

Right now thousands of homes are being built or remod- 
eled and into them will go more thousands of faucets. Yet 
how many of those who select the faucets for these homes will 
see them as they appear during this hot weather when a faucet 
can be the one heartening thing in a scorching day—or one more 
little irritation. 

The fact is that, in selecting faucets, as in selecting many other 
things, the out-of-sight-out-of-mind attitude leads many people to 
put price ahead of ultimate cost and to simply Aope that any faucet 
which /ooks right will work right. 

Yet thousands of people are not habit-blind when they buy fau- 
cets. Thousands have considered faucets in their true proportions 
—as the Vital Spots of the plumbing system. In Mueller Faucets 























Branches: New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan 


MUELLER FAULETS 


faucets without a fault 


they have found not only beauty of design and finish 
that will grace the finest fixtures, but also the mechanical 
perfection that is the fulfillment of a manufacturing ambi- 
tion which began 69 years ago when Hieronymus Mueller 
put honest quality into the first Mueller products. 


There are Mueller Faucets for the bathroom, the kitchen sink, 
the laundry, the garage—for every need. When you install Muellers 
at every Vital Spot in your plumbing system, you will know that it 
is possible to have faucets that turn completely on and fully off— 
that there are faucets that won’t groan, chatter, spurt, or splash. 


As a skilled craftsman your merchant plumber is glad to supply 
and install Mueller Faucets. If he does not carry them, he can 
quickly get them from the nearest Mueller jobber. There are three 
hundred of these jobbers—established wholesalers whose large 
scale operations materially reduce the cost of supplying your 
plumber and thus produce a saving that is later passed on to you. 
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7 ), I must stay and talk to Cora. But 
f I don’t hear fror mes I'll go with } 
I’m going to Chicago ton 
few da it | i ou up a Or I 
wt Da \ ' t een Silg! ny me t 
e would not change her mind 
You weren't very kind to him, Mar- 
iret iid Cor i oon as he had gone 
He tl a great deal of you. He w 
rea hurt 
Oh. no. he wasn’t. mother nut in Cer 
ne. “He was just doing the heavy polite 
Celine said Cora n a strange flar 
f ange our passion ntradictior 
abominable. ¥ A ease never spea 
to me in that way aga Now iIppose you 
Margaret for a long time and I want to ta 
tm inane 
i Cora,”’ protested Margaret ir 
in ment I never knew ou to be so 
nara on Celine She didn’t mean to be 
Cora looked at |} odd 
von't } t he She cet . 
herself now and then. De 
turbed that you rushed pos 
rudely. I wouldr have been se h about 
Ke¢ ng you, even though I'm gla r thar 
I can say that you stayed 
If you t ke this I shall thir 1 
wanted me to go.” 
I did iid Cora And I wis ou 
would understand wl 
It isn’t convenient you're not fe 
nor we ( x yu’ e got me othe or 
ming? Is it a cross-word puzzl 
Cora sighed For none { those rea r 
(nd it’s almost a ( A | not a pu 
‘ 
But, Cora, vou're not ( ourself 
{ a ! r lg rv; ad ne l iepre n pat ent 
Oh, Margaret, you're ist too good and 
kind for this w 1. Usually you know 
what I mean if I bat an eyelash, but 
now We ts ( the nees ot The 
god Let’s forget about it I’m awfull 
glad to see you, old de Take off vour hat 








But the evening that followed had a 
shadow on it. Celine did not come back 
sent word that she'd gone to bed and would 

ke her dinner in her roon Dallas Mayo 


came in and the talk between Cora and 





Margaret became per 
It was not half so soothing an hour as Mar 





rece less intimate 





























garet had hoped for, and when she went 
home Cora's strange words and stranger 
manner elbowed Erica for place in her 
thoughts for a while But she had seer 
Cora in moods before, and Erica was so vi- 
tally important. She wondered if Somes 
had begun to read the play. And would he 
see it, would he feel it, as she saw and fe 
t? He was a man sensitive to every 
quality of theater, but tl was no 
inty that he'd take Erica and produce her 

Just once,’ she said aloud to her s} \ 
ttle room ust once to be in a splendid 
new fresh thing, with a fine setting, a for 
proof cast. I don’t o see it done gru 
t with old set out of Caine 
storehouse, and a of people who 
merely happen t perty. Just 
ones ’’ It was almost a prayer 

In the morning she fidgeted and fussed 
about, not knowing what she wanted to 
do or how to go about t She | if t 
of mending and threw it down da 
letter mmed throug! he 
nead ngt? apers In the wast« 
basket. 

The telephone rang, and she heard the 
sound as a portent o she was right 

was Somes himself 

Look here he ! I'n ist as 
crazy about this pla * “a var 
t and I couldn’t put it dowr I 
creat , It tt. 1 te if Dig uy 
the author and come along ove We must 
get at it rignt awa 

She turned white and faint with the jo 

shock of it. Hard nowing what she 
said, she summoned young Pagett, and 
they skimmed the air rather than walked 


to Somes’ office. He 
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thing to n I'd ber t} t 
Henry can wait. If] , I thir 
sne wv iK then I take pr 
hip with Her 1 basis n more 
satisfactory to me thar t ist \ 1 
see what I mear 

I see,’ said Co But th e it 
may be t¢ ite 

What t , | ) 1 mear 

Oh. M et. } | ‘ 





t} ‘ ‘ t 
1] 
) t ti i 
Oh, M iret 1 ry j 
1) e so 7 t 1 
? et T ire i] 
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you \ 
Cora J ‘ r 
Witt | tnat t? mal? 
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The first part of ership in the 
pencil business 1s 





So we make the leads for our Ever- 
sharp pencil exactly to suit you—in 
just the colors you want, in the very 
degree of hardness or softness you 
prefer, in sizes so precisely calibrated 
to kversharp’s efficient rifled tip that 
if you always use these leads your 
pencil will never scratch, clog orjam. 





So that you may know the genuine 
we pack these leads in our 
box, putting them for your conven- 
tence with dealers everywhere. 
You will know how very good our 


lead is, the minute you 


Pur air on Paver! 
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Continued from Page 107 
She fully meant to demand frankness of 
But by that time 
mething so amazing had happened that 
she could speak of nothing else. Suddenly, 
the blue, Somes had announced a 
tremendous decision: “‘ We're not going to 
waste effort trying Erica out of town. This 
play is perfect, as perfect as it will ever be. 
It doesn’t need any into shi 
I stake my professional reputation on tha 
tatement. So we're going to open cold, 
right here in New York, one week from to 
night I’m shifting Parson’s Pleasure to 
the Bogert, and I’m going to put Erica in 
the Blandin.” 
He stared 
ashamed of ‘hi 


pany stared back, not daring to believe its 


Cora at their next talk. 


out of 


licking 








about him defiantly, a litth 


s own enthusiasm. The com- 
To open cold, 


newest, biggest 


several and collective ears. 
Blandin— his 

theater, his very pet and pride—and that 
he had to shift Parson’s Pleasure, so far his 
season’s greatest success, into another and 
now 


Er 


in Somes’ 


house 





they had the meas 


a! Such 


asmalil 
of nis i € 






a thing hap 





pened but once in a thousand seasons. 
It’s too much,’ Margaret told Paul 
Pagett. ‘Life isn’t like this, you know. 


a little girl, every now and then 
I used to get up in the morning in a perfect 
fever of high spirits without any real rea 
And it only meant that before the day 
was over I got aspanking. Well, Paul, I'm 
It’s 


ng us the Blandin— it’s 


wondering when the spanking is due. 


coming. Somes giv 
tempting fate, absolutely.” 

‘I believe you,” said young Pagett. “If 
I should hear next that King George and 
Queen Mary and the Prince of Wales wer 


y for the 





gy over spec ial 
wouldn’t be at 


I'd be in 


all comin opening of 


all surprised. In 
favor of asking them to pay 
for their seats, and warning them that if 
they werer *t amongst those present at &:30 


wouldn't be allowed in unt 


act. 


b?y t ey 
© first 
‘*Pride goeth before destruction, and an 
\ 
} 


ty spirit before a fall,’’’ quoted Mar- 








I'm the hum- 
mighty, 


‘Tell it to Somes, 
the 


not me. 
ble worshiper at seats of the 


id no more.” 


But she did not tell 1 





got all about it herself in the rush and sweep 
and iam of that last week Everything else 


became unreality; even Cora drifted a lit 
tleintothe haze. Erica crowded out every 


thir yr. eve rybody. 


The first night seemed ages away wher 


and then, 


Somes sent his 


Somes told them a week before: 
naleap, 


it was upon them. 





ecretary to take charge of Paul Pagett, 
who had collapsed into mouthing idiocy 
But Margaret was strangely calm. When 
she came into the theater a little before 


coolness of 


n, a sudden stillness and 
, a detachment, had descended bless- 


rupon her. There were masses of flow 





ers. Somes had sent some; Cora and F enry 


Torrey also; and there was a tricky littl 
bouquet marked ‘‘Love—Celine.”” There 


were other flowers from old friends and as 
sociates she’d played with along her 
and 


Actors a 
actresses are the kindest creatures in 


telegrams too. 


wetters 
world in wishing and hoping good fortune 
But Margaret had Zena, 


asensible, middle-aged colored 


heir friends. 
her dresser 
t} 


woman, experienced in the theater—carry 





wers, put the messages away un 
But now they were 


She 


Afterward, yes. 
distractions, impediments. 


her thoughts, all her strength for tl 


needed all 


in at tne 


1 Somes stuck his bald head 


It’ 


és ' + 
( heerio going to be a grea 
night,” he said. 


She nodded, touching the brilliancy of 
maseara on her lashes. Somes didn’t 


te She kept on looking at herse] 


going to doit, Margaret, my girl,”’ she kept 








whispering. ‘‘ You’re going to doit.”” Zena 
moved about silent he ulness 
vatel her call came 
for the curtain touch to 





her costume, a black-and-white 
ensemble, smart, intric: impulse 


he sent Zena to bring a red rose from the 


first-act 


On an 












great mass of flowers H¢ Torre 
sent—a fitting talisman, since this was a 
for him. She put it in the fur at her throat 
where she always wore a flower. It was ex 
cellent. She smiled at her reflection. ‘*O} 
you're going to do it!’ she whispered again 
Erica made her entrance early n the first 
act In the wings, Margaret waited for the 
moment. The two on the stage were fun 





bling their lines a little not a bad omen, 
she thought. But she wasn’t going to fum- 
Die Now her cue sne went on 

She went on and the play became hers 
She lifted it, she made it, she lived it, in 
every line, n every jieast gesture, each sub- 
tle change of pose and turn of eyes; she was 
this strange and brave Erica who refused 


regret and repentance as a logical common- 


with any mock defiance or bra 


piace, not 

vado. And the audience, the typical cold 
ophisticated, show-us first-night audience, 
rose to her in acclaim. 

There were seven curtain calls after tl 
first act, ten after the second, and at the 
end the audience rose and cheered, pounded 
the floor, refused to leave until at last Mar 


raret went out alone to speat 


what was In her mind — one sentence 


“T’ve waited a long time for this, but it 
was more than worth waiting for, and | 


thank you fr art 


Moré recal 


company come out with 


ym my he 
s after that, and she made the 
her. 
on Somes too. But Paul Pagett cowt red in 
the wings and couldn't be forced 
it didn’t matter. 

author’s night, but the star’s 
Zena | 
her 
Cora was waiting there for her by the door, 
Dallas Mayo a little behind her. And then 
came Henry Torrey—and Celine. And at 
the instant she looked at these two Mar- 
garet knew that her chastisement 
pared for her. Celine was in 
Henry Torrey. It was in her eyes, in a new 
softness and sweetness and radiance, in her 
hand on his arm, in her awareness of him 
patent to the least observant. From the 
pinnacle where she was waiting, Margaret 
dropped down to the depths. She turned 
piteously to Cora, and she saw that Cora 


Howeve - 


So it was over. ad brought bach 


dressing room, and 


the flowers into ing 


was pre 


love witl 


knew and was torn harshly between love 


s love and anx 


and anxiety for her daught« 


lety for her friend. 


I tried to tell you and you wouldn't 
ten,’’ said Cora, her arms about Mar- 

garet 
2 answered Margaret. “Don’t 


1. It wouldn’t have made 
any difference if I had listened.”’ 


But they could say 


And 


of the night to go throug! 


nothing more 


there was the rest 














with. Henry had ordered supper for them 
hey must all go to that supper and sit 
about the gala table and talk of Mar- 
garet’s triumph and the play and what the 
critics would say, and so on and so on. Pau 
Pagett drifted in, white-lipped but steadier 
now. He was to come to the supper; and 
Somes, if Somes would honor them. It de 
veloped that Somes would graciously ap 
near 

In the end it was Somes who save tne 
party from disaster. He was so please 
with himself and the vindication of his 

that he bragged S\ gered 

and back-patted himself in a never-ending 
loquacity Dallas Mayo talked, te and 
Celine a little; but Margaret tried not t 
( at ner when she Was speaking, s! 1 
so tenderly } 


Paul Pagett and Henry 


Margaret 


felt she 


then 
what he 
as Impassive, as 1 


“But he wo 











fa n love with him if he didn’t care f 
her,’ Margaret groaned in s { He 
I + that sort .”’ 

After interminable ages of the supper 
party, she got away to her two lonely silent 
ttle rooms, sweet now wit! the flowers 
fena had brought from t theater. Mar 
garet looked about her drearily. She 
needn’t live like this any longer. Erica 
would prov de comfort, r} The no 
ard questing was over. She had wor 
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i i 
own n te ¢ 
eal 
hel 8) 
began t 
f ; ¢ 
it a a ! l 
" 1 
rubl WW he ' ‘ top he 
tears ar lg r Y ¢ 
About « ‘ ‘ t 4 nfuse 
heavy sense I trou M ar she 
ked at the im | } nite 
the oices in a mig pan. The aise 
her with all t y 
theatrical thesa ] used th 
| The i i ys, tl ro 


‘ ‘ 
blea ears behind her stood her in g 
stead now. ‘“*‘No woman,” she assured } 
self gets everything she want 
now she realized this strange thir 


one is richer when one has only hope 
with a heaped-up glittering success 

The getting through of the lay heg 
solve itself, for now her telephone was ur 
locked and it rar g incessant Ever ne 
she knew, and many she didn’t, wanted t 
talk to her; photographers longed to take 
her picture ; reporters were hot for inte 
views; the theater’s own pul ty agent 
must see her as soon as possible; and enter 


prising hostesses, sc¢ nting her as the newest 
sensation, demanded her for teas and 


After an hour of th 


cheons 


ocked 


It was too wearing. She 


s she 
the phone 


I again 
must 


get a personal maid at once to ke 


such peopl off her 














She had some telephoning of her own t« 
do. Cora—no. Her hand fell back from the 
receiver. What could she say, what would 
she dare to say to Cora? She tried Paul 
Pagett’s number instead. He was quit 
cor ky now, almost too joyful to be coherent 
People were making an enormous fuss over 
him, and—‘“I like it,”’ he said Then 

That was an awfully prett 
supper t ast night —t} 

me She was ta) 
who gave the party e didn't not ne 
much, but I was awfully taken w 


D'you think she'd mind 
and asked hr to go le ea Or 17 eon or 


omething 














No,” said Margaret I nt thir 
he’d mind. Don't let all tl ttery and 
vou to write mor 1 good a 
to he ounted or ( ira W 
I say, you yund ne o che 
aS you snout 
You weren't ga irs¢ eu 
play was going last 
Mave She nt« ed I icnaj 
_ ne 
Marg ret lor a to tru Not 
so far as | know it think s! ne 
; = h interested him 
A blind lid e that And | t 
he ntere n ne l i ne got cl 
the party.” B he had seer i 
Celine felt O} t was a tu amir 
4 +! 
d 1 

She had lost Henr l r 
stupidly » needless Grad 
fu she picked up the lent 
gnored: Finding him at tea with Celine 
Celine's insistence that she s! nt 
dinne with him, ana pre t 
own seeming sudder 1 . ¢ 
Yes, but ne had t t 
he would not ha ( c : 
st A 11d miss nin i ‘ 
ee ; sel a nger a 1 
ind taste had suited } pertect 

r 4 W 
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simpleton, 


? 


her, that he must respond to what was in 








her own heart; but he, apparently, had not 
peen so cor vinced 
She walked her little room, sick with 
ui Perhaps if she tried, even now she 
might ng him back to her, take him 


But no, she mustn’t 
eam of that. If she hurt Celine as she 
‘t, if she flung her down into 
pairing abyss where she was 
ying, put out that lovely radiance and 
rust and tenderness she had seen last night, 
he'd be committing murder. She'd be kill- 
ing Celine; and more, she’d be killing Cora 
her friend, who 
adored her enly child, as she herself had 
aid, helplessly. In such love there are no 
To hurt the object of it is to 
naked heart. 

ruel, how wicked of fate to have 
entangled her in such unbreakable meshes. 
But this one thing was <lear: She couldn't, 
she daren’t, try to win Henry back at the 
price of disloyalty to Cora. Better to have 
an aching heart than one ashamed--ten 


thousand times. 


away from Celine. 





he same de 


through Celine. Cora, 


defenses 





pierce 





How « 


4 messenger boy banged furiously on her 
It was from Henry Tor- 
rey, pat to the moment. 

‘I didn’t get a chance last night to tell 
you half how glad I am, how more than 
glad I am for you,” he wrote, ‘‘or half of 
wonderful you were. It 
seemed to me the finest acting 
since Duse in her height. Of 
course I knew you could do it, 
and yet you went far beyond 
my imaginings. I know you 
will be very much occupied, but 
at any time, when you could 
rivemea moment, I will be very 
grateful. Please don’t let your 
success sweep you entirely away 
irom 

She read it overand over. He 


door with a note 


now 


your old friends.” 


was leaving himself and her 


oh, yes, her too-——an easy way 
out He knew she would be 
“very mut } occupied,” but if 


she would give him a moment 


now and then, he ‘‘would be 
grateful That left it in her 
hands. Very clever of him, and 


very decent. He was letting her 
down easily, making it appear 


that she had dispensed with him 


rather than he with her. 

She shut her eyes tight to keep back 
new tears. She must—she must command 
herself. The play must go on if she lost a 


thousand Henry Torreys. Erica must keep 
her triumphant progress, straight over her 
own bruised and aching heart. After all, it 
Erica might have 


She 


might have been worse 
been a failure and Henry lost besides. 
tried to think of this, but 


comparatives is a thin consolation to one 


reasoning by 


who is suffering in superlatives 
As she put Henry Torrey’s letter down 
on her desk her hand dislodged a little 


written slip, folded over in a worn crease. 
it was the paragraph about friendship she 
had draft of Erica 
that she had read to Henry Torrey and to 


copied from the first 


(‘ora 


I each is the 


within the heart of 
ch of 


I 
stance, the other is ready to be a 


Deep 


knowledge that im any p circum 


rock of 


ifety, an aid, a comfort, a strong and 


gyressive all\ 


Reading that steadied her resolution to 


be loyal to her friendship. She would make 





Cora believe that losing Henry Torrey 
meant little or: ng to her, now that she 
won her it ICcess It would be 
ult to deceive C« ‘But what’s the 





use of being an actress unless I can act to 


ome purpose I don’t want Cora whip- 
sawed between Celine and me-—that’'s 
unthinkable.”’ She tried to remember ex- 
actly what she had said to Cora the night 
before; her recollection was that she 


hadn't given herself away too badly 
Any muddle clears with the forming of a 
igh line of action. Margaret found that 


h 
: 14 , 1 , 
Henry Torrey, definitely relinquished, 





onstrued this into a promise 
of his love? She had thought he must love 
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Cora definitely cheered and reassured, put 
her a step on the way toward a peaceful 
mind. And there was left, for the present, 
her work. Erica was there at the theater 
waiting for her; she would be there, night 
after night, demanding her strength, her 
proudest effort. 

Somes had said that he would be at the 
theater all afternoon to experiment on 
lighting changes. She needn’t go, but she 
thought she would-—-go and lose herself, 
thinking about nothing more thrilling than 
shadows turned this way or that, or wholly 
eliminated; the color-changing quality of 
the spots, the effect that would be visible 
to the highest balcony, and yet not glaring 
to the front row. 

Somes was surprised but pleased to have 
her appear. “‘I supposed you'd be conduct- 
ing a constant reception today. You 
needn't have come. You look pretty tired.” 





“That's the 
ret dryly. She walked back and forth in the 
empty, sounding theater, watching what 
was done, listening to the wrangling of 
Somes and the head electrician, giving her 


lights again,” said Marga- 


own opinion now and then. At the same 
time her mind ran a subconscious cur- 
rent of wailing lament that she could not 
quite stifle 

But she felt better. When the session 
was over she was able to telephone to 
she didn’t do it she knew Cora 
would conjecture dreadful things. She told 
Cora, quite easily, where she was and what 
she had been doing, and added that as it 
was so late she was going to stay down- 
town and have an early dinner and then 
come right back to the theater. Would 
Cora join her fora cup of teaat least? There 
was so much she wanted to talk about 
must get a maid, and maybe a new apart- 
ment, and this and that. She checked her- 
f running on too glibly. That 


Cora —if 


she 


self from 
would be as suspicious as faltering. 

But no, Cora couldn’t come. She wanted 
to, terribly, but Dallas had asked two visit- 
ing professors and their wives to dinner, 
and the cook was displaying rich tempera- 


ment. There was a questioning eagerness 
in her voice “Are you all right, Mar- 
garet?”’ she asked at the last. “Oh, my 


dear girl, I’m so glad of your success! 
I’m so glad! I could shout and sing and 
isadoraduncan around the block, honestly 
I could. And Dallas and Celine are just 
as glad as I.” 
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Margaret held her voice firm and gay. 
““How’s Celine? She looked so pretty last 
night, and so happy. It was beautiful to 
see her.’”” Cora would understand that. 

“Did you think so? That’s—that’s 
sweet of you, Margaret. You know how I 
feel about Celine.” 

“Of course I know; and so do I—just 
the same.” Cora would understand that 
too. ‘I hope I’m not selfish; but honestly, 
I’m so everlastingly cheered up by Erica 
being such a hit that I can’t think much of 
anything or anybody else. If you knew 
what it means to me to have my biggest, 
seemingly impossible dream come true! 
Cora, I suppose there isn’t anybody in the 
world this minute who’s so ecstatically rap- 
turous as [I am.” 

“Truly —truly, Margaret?” 

“Truly, truly! Well, I must see you very 
soon. ’By.” 

There was a beginning at least. She 
thought she had sounded convincing enough 
even for Cora. After all, it was only an- 
other bit of acting: and since all the critics 


Celine Was Presiding Quer a 


Festive Tea Wagon, and Her 


Sole Guest Was—Henry Torrey! 







now thought she was such a great actress, 
she ought to be able to put over her own 
private drama. She'd protect herself by 
not being with Cora too often or too soon. 

All that she now hoped was that Celine 
and Henry Torrey wouldn't announce their 
engagement before she was well drilled in 
playing her part. She didn’t answer Henry 
Torrey’s note; she tried not to think of 
him; but as Erica settled down into the 
smooth even rut of a prosperous New York 
run, she found that she was missing him 
more than ever and that she couldn’t forget 
him. But she did see Paul Pagett, and that 
young man shortly gave her news of Celine. 
He had called her up, had gone to see her, 
they had gone out together. Henry was 
probably in Chicago Margaret 
thought cynically. 

“She’s a ripping dancer,” said young 
Pagett. ‘I never knew many girls; I’ve 
always been rather off ’em, they seemed so 
shrill and stupid; but she’s a charmer.” 


again, 


“Yes, Celine’s very lovely 

“She’s a lot more than that 
put a girl like her into my next play if I can 
But it’s difficult—she’s so complicated.” 

““About as complicated as a piece of 
string,” Margaret wanted to cry out at him. 
Aloud she said, “Celine compli- 
mented. She wanted to go on the stage at 
one time.” 

“Yes, she told me. But she’s given it up. 
I think she was right. She’s too fine tex- 
tured and exquisite to go 1 
sort of thing one meets on the stage.” 


I want to 


will be 


ip against the 
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“Paul, go away,’’ said Margaret desper- 
ately. ‘‘You’re so young today I am 
tempted to take you out and buy you a 
lollipop and a red drum.” 

But as she walked over to the theater 
the conversation roused all sorts of ques- 
tions in her mind. If Celine was in love with 
Henry Torrey—and even allowing that he 
might be out of town—why was she flirting 
with Paul Pagett? It was flirting, she felt 
sure. Surely Celine was not so ignorant 
and so cheap as to play fast and loose with 
real love. Margaret couldn’t think that of 
her. She was frantic to ask Cora; but in 
the new attitude she had adopted toward 
her friend she was taking the pose of being 
so utterly enrapt in Erica as to be oblivious 
of all else. 

She was so engrossed in her whirling cur 
rent of conjecture and supposings that she 
did not see Henry Torrey until he stopped 
before her on the street, hat in hand. 

‘*Won’t you even speak to me?”’ he asked 

‘I didn’t see you.”” She shook hands 
with him nervously, feeling her heart jump. 
‘“And,” she chattered on, to hide her agi 
tation, ‘‘it’s very funny, for I was just this 
minute thinking of you and wondering if 
you weren’t in Chicago.” 

He walked along beside her. 
you think that?” he asked 

Her explanation was confused. ‘‘Oh, | 
hadn’t heard from you or seen you for so 
long; and then you do go to Chicago, you 
KNOW 

“You couldn’t have wanted to hear from 
very much or you would 
swered my note I 
time must be immensely occu 
pied, with your great 
but surely an old friend 

He was actually daring to 
reproach her. A wave of anger 
at what he had made her suffe 
rose in her spirit. “‘ Your owr 
time I should think would b« 
immensely occupied,’’ she said 


me have an 





KNOW youl 


success 


‘T can’t imaginewhy you should 
want to see me—under the cir 


cumstances.” 


‘*Under what circun 
stances?” 
Oh, he might as well hear it 


‘I thought you were 
to Celine Mayo,” 
‘‘and if you were, you’d natu 
rally be with her all the time.”’ 

“Tt’s not your fault if I’m 
not. You deliberately set that 
baby vamp on me and I’ve had Why 
did you do it, I'd like to know? Were you 
tired of me? Did you think you were choos 
ing an easy way to get rid of me, to show 
me that you didn’t care for me, that you 
never would care forme? I’ve gotto know 
been through too much ” ee 
stopped. The cool impassive Henry actu 
ally stopped because he could not command 
his voice. It broke and shook and choked 

‘You’ve been through so much~ you 
What about me? And it’s horrid of you to 
call Celine a baby vamp.” 

“That's what she is, and no more. This 
younger generation! If you imagine that | 
ever sought her out of my own free will and 
accord well, I don’t wonder you threw 
me down so hard. I, a cradle robber, a 
Thank you, no!” 


engayed 


] 


she said 


I've 


baby snatcher? 


Margaret began to laugh. “ Henry, we're 
quarreling. Isn’t it delicious? Oh, how 
I’ve missed you!” 

He caught hold of her arm. “I've got to 
get this straight. You've missed me? | 
like that! You began by breaking an er 
gagement with me and pushing that littl 
baby vamp, which is all she is, into your 


I could hardly refuse to be civil t 
the daughter of your best friend, could I? 
And then you couldn't see me, and I asked 
you again and again.” 

‘Not so very again and again.” 

“Yes, it was, too, again and again, and 
And all the time you were with that 
little rat of a playwright. I wonder I didn’t 
wring his neck. I tell Margaret, a 
man can only stand about so much. 

Yes, and what about your opening night? 


place. 





again. 


you, 


Continued on Page 114 
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Low-cost Transportation 





Improved Four and New Six 


The only way to be sure of getting 


dollar for dollar value in your next 
car is to try before you buy. Try 
them all—for power, acceleration, 
ease of handling, economy. Talk to 
owners about upkeep. And if you 
want maximum value-More Power 
and Superior Quality—for less than 
$1,000 your choice will be a Star 
Four or Six. Let the nearest Star 
Car dealer show you the world’s 
greatest dollar for dollar value. 


NEW STAR SIX IMPROVED STAR FOUR 
hie. - 080 © ) Hayes-Hunt ; 
Chassis- - $650 Coach - - - - $880 ) ssis$470 Coup S¢ 
Touring - $725 DeLuxe Sport Roadster $910 oe Roadster - $540 Coacl 
> : $820 Landau Sedan - - $975 8 d Touring $540 n 

Prices: f. o. b. Lansing Oo ies 
DURANT MOTORS, Inc., ine W. 57th St., New York General Sales Dept.— 1819 Broadway, New York 
Dealer Service Stati throughe the Ur i States, Canada and Mexico 
PLANTS: ELIZABETSR, MW. JF. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND on |e 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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of the decade to better liv 
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Anheuser-Busch?"’ Millions of people ride in pe a 
comfort and safety in and about and be aha 
cities in bus bodies made by Anhcuser-Busch 
and mounted upon the chassis of the coun- 
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U.S. Navy Uses Busch-Built 
Engines 


Building for 69 Years 





Just the housing of these indus 


tries within industri es requires 300 
separate buildings A single build- 





Adolphus Busch, first president of Anheuser- 
Busch, built in St. Louis the first two-cvlinder 


Diesel engine in the world to be placed in ing of the group in St. Louis con 
commercial service. That was in 1898. Busch- tains 27 acres of floor space and 


built Diesel engines, marine and stationary, this entire building 1s used tor bot 
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tling, storing and shipping the 
famous line of Anheuser-Busch soft 


have been in successful Operation in the 
United States ever since—for 28 years. 
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drinks. In practically every city 
and town of importance in the 
oni United States Anheuser-Busch has 
as : either a branch or a distributirs 
rey  — Hy ol ‘ agency 
5 els 


The monev spent, the money 


eS Er ee ee a 
earned, the changing business conditions that helt 
or hampered the rise of this industrial colossus in 


69 vears—these details are a story in themselves. It 
; £ = Is pertinent to this picture, however, to mention that 
a throughout those 69 years Anheuser-Busch plants 
have been 1n continuous operation and Anhe 


hes ] 
Busch workers have been constantly employed 


American industries are the wonder of the civilized worid. By 


sheer size they inspire an awed admiration. Anheuser-Busch 1s 
Railroad well up in the forefront of these giant industries. It is one of the 
NGUVOAGS oldest of them. Upon a foundation of quality it has built solid 
for public service. It stands today a very material, puls: 
ing answer to the question: “What about Anhcuser-Busc!} 


During the World War the entire plant activities were diverted 
to making submarine Diesel engines for the U. S. Navy, and 72 ANHEUSER-BUSCH ~~ ~- ST. LOUIS 
of these engines were built for the Navy. America’s larg- 
est submarines—the V-1, V-2 and V-3—are Busch- 
Diesel equipped. Engines for peace industries and ships 
of commerce are now being built in sizes up to 3,600 
brake horsepower. 


Contributes Essentials for Bread Making 


Orher exhibits of the virility of Anheuser-Busch are numer- 
ous. Into the nutritious bread loaves and the dainty, 
fluffy confections of thousands of nemere go Anheuser- 
Busch extracts and syrups and cereal products. The Hotel 
Adolphus at Dallas, a five-million-dollar property, 1s 
owned and operated by the Busch interests. Vast herds of 


ae ee 
live stock and countless flocks of poultry come to market ss 

fattened by Anheuser-Busch feeds. From the Anheuser- 
Busch glass plant come millions of bottles to serve as 


containers for Anheuser-Busch soft drinks. 
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e wa sed a charming color scheme. The basis for it was a Blabon floor of Inlaid Linoleum 
jand tat terlined with black (pattern 2386), and the border of Blabon’s Plain Black Linoleur 


Consider the Floor 
in your decorative scheme! 


Color is the magic wand of the artistic home- 
maker. By its proper use, the simplest furnishings 
can be transformed into cheerful, charming and 

OER erie < homelike rooms. 
| Planning the } The living room shown above was made particu- 
| Color Schemes | larly attractive by using brilliant touches of color. 





; for), rome - 

| aa The davenport was of golden velour, and the 
nat : 
| lp Ate | ~=chair of figured linen had predominant notes of 


| f grayish green, black, and reddish orange. They 
a were in absolute harmony with the Blabon floor 
of Linoleum in a tile pattern of soft red and rich 
i tan. Then, too, the Blabon Plain Black Linoleum 
border set off and completed the artistic appear- 
ance of the room. 





7 
. The charm of a Blabon floor of Inlaid or Plain 

my gives value Linoleum is not alone in its colorful patterns, but 

nizing fi e and also in its smooth, napless surface. It is so easy to 
‘1a our 36-ps keep fresh and clean by merely wiping up surface 
Planning the dust with a damp cloth that this new type of floor 


Home,” beaurifully makes housework easier! Being resilient, a Blabon 
- floor is comfortable and quiet to walk upon; and 
never needs expensive refinishing! 

If you have not seen the new decorative effects 
in Blabon’s Linoleum you have a pleasant surprise 
awaiting you. They are displayed at home-furnish- 
Ex on ing and department stores. See them, then write 
tys of Blabon’s our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration for 
cum iacuoess suggestions without cost to you! 

¢ Palace of For genuine Linoleum look for the name Blabon. 
: + Our illustrated booklet,“The Floor for the Mod- 
ern Home,” sent free, upon request. 
The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 75 years 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 
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Continued from Page 110 
l might as well have been the carpet on the 
floor for all the attention I got from you! 
And you say you've missed me!” 

She was floating up, up, like a toy ba 
loon, for lightness. He loved her. It was 
in his touch, his voice, his anxious eyes, 
imperturbable and cool no longer. They 
had played a bitter childish game of cross- 
purposes, but at last all was clear between 
them. 
silly and sensitive. I thought you con- 
descended to me, rather, because you were 
rich and I was poor.” 

“Margaret, you couldn’t have thought 
that about me?” 

“Yes, I could. Whenever I said any- 
thing nice to you, you sort of curled up and 
got away from me as if you were afraid I 
wanted to marry you.” 

I did not. When you said anything 
nice to me I was seared stiff that you might 
not mean it, that it was just politeness, and 
that I was reading into it something you 
didn’t intend. I didn’t dare hope that you 
cared for me.” 

“Well, I do. I always have. I’ve been 
almost out of my mind about losing you to 
Celine.’’ Her vanished resolution rose and 
confronted her accusingly. ‘‘ Henry, what 
are we going to do about Celine? I won't 
hurt that child, and I won’t hurt Cora 
through her. No, not for my own happi- 
ness, not for anything. It would break 
Cora to bits to see Celine unhappy.”’ 

“But I don’t understand. It was Mrs. 
Mayo who sent me to you.” 

“Cora sent you?) How —when?” 

“She sent for me; she made me tell her 
the truth, and she urged me to make an 
opportunity to talk to you somehow.” 

It flashed across her confused emotions 
that Cora had done this in her own loyalty. 
She had sacrificed Celine to her friend 
even as Margaret had tried to sacrifice her- 
self to Celine and to Cora’s love for Celine. 

Henry was talking on: “If you think 
I'm going to let you go now, after I’ve been 
through all hell, because of any notions 
you have about any other woman—you 
don’t know me, that’s all.”’ 

“But, Henry, if Celine loved you she 
couldn't love anyone else. I know how that 
is. Oh, I must talk to Cora at once and 
oh, look at that clock! I’ve got to go on to 
the theater. I’m late.” 

“T'll be waiting for you when the play’s 
over.”” He held both her hands tight, 
tight, for a long moment and let her go. 


‘I have missed you. I was just 
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She ran down the alley of the stage en- 
nodded to the doorkeeper, flung 
Zena was there, 


waiting “TI was just getting worried about 


trance, 
into her dressing room 


you, Miss Margaret,”’ she said, advancing 
competently. 

But Margaret waved her aside and 
seized the telephone She seemed to he 
always telephoning to Cora in fateful mo- 
ments. 

‘‘Cora, you sent for Henry. What did 
you say to him? What about Celine? 
You must tell me 
thing.” 

Cora’s voice came back with a sort of 
loving drollery in it. ‘“‘Oh, Margaret, we 
are too noble, you and I. You wouldn’t 
hurt Celine; my poor heart was all bruised 
and miserable for you; and Celine Fe 

“Yes —Celine?” 

‘“*She’s out with young Pagett. It’s been 
nothing but young Pagett, young Pagett 
for a week. That affair is going at such a 
pace Oh, Margaret, the trouble. is 
that you and I know nothing about young 
girls today, speaking generally, and speak- 
ing Celinely in particular. Youth, my dear, 
shall we say, liberalls 


you must tell 


me every- 


seems to be served 
and with facility as regards affairs of the 
heart. My child is fond and fickle. And 
so, you see, I felt sure Henry Torrey loved 
you.” 

‘But how could you, when I didn’t know 
i 

‘It was the way he looked that night 
here when you wouldn't go to dinner with 
him. And you've been trying to bluff me 
that he meant nothing in your life; and so, 
with Celine’s ardent though temporary 
crush on him—lI can give it no better 
name—I’ve been nearly out of my mind. 
Please, Margaret, never be noble again; 
I can’t live up to it. Just be grabby and 
mean and selfish.” 

Oh, good old Cora! She could always 
de pe nd on Cora—a strong ally, a rock o 
safety indeed. Their crisscrossed, miscues 
loyalty had not been wasted after all 
Without it they could never have come 
through this ordeal. Zena was at her el 
bow, impatient, but she had to have one 


more word. “I’ve got everything no 





Cora,” she said—‘“‘everything any woman 


could want—a lover, my work and you, my 
friend.” 
“But you've always had me and always 
will,’ answered Cora. 
“Yes,” said Margaret 
makes it so good.”’ 





Mr. Hibrow —‘‘Cicero, Untess You Discontinue This Contumacious Deportment 
Immediately, I’'it Take You Straight to the Movies!'* 
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ith wash and gars It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infections, 
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“If 1 were having heels made to 


order —-I'd order Seiberlings!’ 








Posed by Many ASTOR, 


= 
Goon LOOKS that last 
—-comfort in every step 
of a long lite—what more 
could you ask for in heels 
than just these Seiberling 
qualities ? 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER CO 
ARRON, Oo #I<°oO 


SEIBERLING 
RUBBER HEELS 


, 
For gentlemen too, of course 
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First National Star appearing in “High Steppers.’ 
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NO STATEMENT FROM MR. GUNN 


close I get to it. I may starve down there, 
but I won’t have to shiver too; and up 
here I might do both. So why not take a 
chance?” 

We had some trip at that. Say, I know 
all about Georgia mud there is to know. 
But we got there at last, which I doubt 
Milt Penney ever would have alone, or if I 
hadn’t hung around a garage so much as a 
kid. And I certainly was sick of livin’ on 
hot dogs and fillin’-station coffee. I can 
guess now, though, what they do with all 
the old oil they drain out when they give 
you free crank-case service. They throw in 
a handful of chicory and sell it at five 
cents a cup. Tastes that way, anyhow. 

And I must admit that first off Florida 
gave me a big bump. We came down 
through the state durin’ a wet spell, and it 
looked to me like everything was gonna be 
under water if it didn’t clear up soon. Say, 
if we ever got a rain like that in New Hamp- 
shire, nobody’d have to go to Niagara 
Falls—there’d be one in every township. 
But down there it just runs into the sands 
and trickles off a few inches into the ocean, 
and the next thing you know the sun’s 
out and everything is dry and lovely. 

Not that I was so crazy about this place 
where we landed—not at the start. It 
didn’t look any more like the pictures I'd 
seen than I look like the Prince of Wales 
no coconut palms leanin’ over a shinin’ 
beach, no one-piece mermaids caperin’ up 
and down the golden sands, no nothing. 
In fact this joint is in the middle of the 
state, miles from either the Atlantic or the 
Gulf. ’Course there is a lake—quite a good- 
sized one—out in front of the hotel, and 
there’s pine trees and little rises of ground 
that might pass for hills. But everything 
is so raw and new and glary. 

““Where’s the palm trees?” I asks Milt. 

“‘There’s a big truckload just arriving,” 
says he. 

Sure enough, they were bringin’ ’em in, 
their roots all bagged, ready to set out in 
the holes that had been dug around the 
hotel and along the lake front. He says 
they’re gonna have a beach, too, as soon as 
a few trainloads of sand can be delivered 
and spread around. 

That’s the way they dothings down there. 
They have some artist draw a picture of 
what the place ought to look like and then 
they go ahead and build along them lines. 
If they’ve advertised canals, they dig ’em; 
if they need islands, they pump ’em up 
from the bottom. All that’s stumped ’em 
yet is mountains, and I expect some day 
an enterprisin’ development syndicate will 
pile some up, or maybe invent rubber 
ones that can be inflated durin’ the winter 
season. 

Well, I got taken on at this Paradise Hall 
as one of the openin’ crew. I varnished 
floors and hung window shades and lugged 
mattresses and shifted bedroom sets for 
three weeks there, until we was ready for 
guests. We had a two-hundred-and-fifty- 
room house, and where all the people was 
comin’ from to fill it was more’n I could 
see. But we'd hardly opened the front doors 
before they begun pourin’ in by train and 
tourin’ cars. For a few days I was on the 
silver washer in the kitchen, but as they 
were shy of bus boys I was put into a white 
coat and set to distributin’ ice water and 
butter and rolls. I got pretty handy at it 
too. Then one Saturday night, when a big 
bunch of tourists checked in and Milt was 
short of biscuit shooters, he give me a 
couple of tables and I got to be a reg’lar 
waiter. 

And say, there was another thing I 
was good at. I dunno why, unless I'd been 
skimped on food so long myself that it was 
kind of a joy to hand it out to others, and 
recommend this and that and urge ’em to 
have more. 

“Is it all right to get chatty with 'em? 
I asks Milt. 

“Sure,” says he. ‘“‘They’re a folksy 
bunch, and, anyhow, you couldn’t help it.” 


(Continued from Page 25) 


So I'd get him to tip me off on their 
names, and as I pulled out the chairs for 
*em I'd spring my line. 

*"Morning, Mr. Goofus. Nice day, ain’t 
it? Gonna shoot a little golf today, I ex- 
pect. Here’s the mornin’ paper. Blizzard 
up in the Middle West and twenty-eight 
below in Minnesota. Guess we’re glad 
we're down here, eh?”’ 

It’s only the same sort of stuff that used 
to get me in wrong back home, but in this 
case it goes over big. You see, a lot of those 
old boys and their wives wasn’t much used 
to bein’ among strangers, and the friendly 
voice at breakfast was just what they 
needed to make ’em feel at home. They 
just ate it up. They’d take my advice on 
how to have their eggs, ask how far it was 
around the lake and what kind of fish was 
in it, tell me how many hours late their 
train was comin’ down and show me snap- 
shots of their married daughters and the 
grandchildren they’d left behind. I'd let 
drop the fact that my name was Ernest, 
and how I lived in South Adnock, New 
Hampshire. Ten to one they’d know some- 
body that had been there or was from some 
part of the state; and after that I wasn’t 
just a common waiter to them—nearer an 
old friend and confidential adviser. And if 
Milt tried to wish one of the girls on ‘em 
instead of me they’d put up an awful howl. 
No, sir, they wanted Ernest and nobody 
else. 

“How do you get 
Gabby?” he asks. 

“It’s a gift,” says I, “but it ain’t ever got 
me anywhere before.”’ 

’Course, this wasn’t 
either. With the tips and all, though, I was 
doin’ fairly well. I saved up enough to buy 
me a snappy suit and a straw hat with a 
fancy band, and as I strolled around town 
afternoons I wanna tell you that for the 
first time in my life I felt like a reg’lar guy. 
I musta looked it, too, for the next I knew 
some of these real estaters was invitin’ me 
to step into their cars and let ’em show me 
some good buys. I didn’t have the nerve at 
first, but gradually I eased into it and got 
carted around while they pointed out this 
and that and talked in six figures. 

“‘Three hundred a front foot?’’ I'd say. 
‘“‘M-m! Less see, that’d be a hundred and 
fifty thousand for the plot. Well, I'll think 
that over, mister.” 

And me with maybe two ones and some 
chicken feed in my pocket! I don’t know 
how I kept from snickerin’. 

Then one day I eased in with a bus load 
that was being taken out to the openin’ of a 
new subdivision. Something 
was—band concert, chance to draw down 
a new closed car and a free chicken pilau. 
Eh? Why, that’s boiled chicken and rice 
cooked in a big iron pot. Purrloo, they call 
it. Not so much, if you ask me, and I 
missed out on the car, but I did get a kick 
out of the twin auctioneers that did a duet 
stunt, callin’ the same bid in the same voice 
at the same time, just as advertised. Say, 
them boys sure got the crowd goin’ with 
their trick stuff, and their field agents pass- 
in’ around eggin’ you on to bid, and the 
band breakin’ loose every now and ther 
with Yes, Sir! That’s My Baby. And 
though these lots was staked out fully three 
miles from town, with no improvements 
outside of a couple of fancy gateposts and 
some paths cut through the scrub palmetto, 
they was sellin’ off like peanut bags at a 
circus. 

I got excited and pushed in close to the 
auction stand and the next thing I knew, 
when Number 39 on Seminole Avenue 
stuck at eleven hundred dollars, I found 
myself makin’ a bid. 

“Leven fifty!’’ I yells. 

“Twelve!” says a bird over on the other 
side. 

“And fifty!’’ I comes back at him. 

‘“‘Sold,”” says the auctioneer, ‘‘to the 
lucky young man in the straw hat! Step 
right around to the cashier’s table and get 


them that way, 


strikin’ it rich 


good, this 


your contract. Now, Number 40 on the 
same plat.” 

Well, I ain’t so good at figures, but I 
could reckon that at one-third down I was 
expected to dig up something more than 
four hundred dollars right then and there; 
which was more money than I'd ever han- 
dled in my whole career, let alone havin’ 
so much all at one time. Next, I begun to 
wonder what they'd do to me if I didn’t 
pay up. Jail, And say, I never 
had such a scare thrown into me. I got ab- 
solutely panicky. Seemed to be only one 

hing for me to do —to get away from there 
as quick as possible and as quiet. I starts 
edgin’ around toward the cashier, but all of 
a sudden I veers off and worms my way 
I’d got into the open, 
too, when I glances over my shoulder and 

‘es this heavy-set guy with the droopy, 
black lip whisker followin’ me. Looked 

| So I lets on not to 
notice him and walks faster. 

“Hey, you!” he 
hostile. 

That was enough forme. I wasn’t gonna 
get shoved in no hoosegow if I could dodge 
and I figures this tin badger must be 
carryin’ weight for age and that I could 
outrun him. So I strikes my best sprintin’ 
gait. He had me blocked from the hig 
way, but off to the left was a bunch of trees 
and bushes that looked good. 

“Hey! Hey!” he keeps callin’, but every 
time he yells I lets out another burst of 

i, and off we went towards the woods 
I did fine for maybe a quarter of a mile, 
but my wind ain’t what it ought to be, and 


maybe. 


tl rougn the crowd. 


like a deputy sheriff. 


calls out, hoarse and 


if 








though I gained some on him at the start, 

poundin’ along behind 

Then I got gaspy, and finally I tripped over 
\ 


a log, dead-beat, and next thing I knew he’ 


he kept right on 


pt rig 


standin’ 
“Hon 
didn’t mean to 
“But you did,” 
didn’t you?” 
“Ye-es, I 
“But I—1 
‘“*While my back was turned, They didn’t 
I And I need that thirty 
oot to go with my Number 38.” 
““Eh?” says I, gawpin’ at him. 
‘*What good’s thirty foot on a corner?” 
““Gotta have sixty for an 
site, ain’t you? You 


over me 
honest, mister,”’ I pants out, “‘I 
says he. “‘ You bid in 39 


suppose I did,” I admit 





give me a chi 
f 
A 


he goes on. 


apartment-house 


know that. Well, do you wanna buy or 
sa1) 9°? 
sel. 


“Me?” says I. ‘“‘Why, I—I’ll sell. 
‘Price?’ says he, snappy. 
““Why,” says I, kinda dazed, “I dunno 

exactly what ‘ij 
‘Two fifty?” . 
‘Course, two dollars and a half don’t 


he raps out 


seem much on a trade like that and I had 
a quick hunch he might go another quarter 
if I held off ll 


So I starts stallin’. 
*“Seems to me,” ‘it oughta be 


says I, 
wort! 

““Oh, three hundred!”’ says he. ‘Or if 
you want mine at that 

‘“*T don't,” says I, gaspin’ it out. 

“Then come back with me and sign it 
over,” says he. 

And Say, I couldn't believe it until I'd 
cashed the check at the bank and counts 
all them twenties a dozen times. At that, 
I near fainted to think how much rea 
money I'd been runnin’ away from. Sup 
pose I'd won the race! If I had, I might 
still be jugglin’ trays at Paradise Hall, or if 
I hadn’t been such a softy about gyppin’ 
this Mr. Bollinger out of his three hundred 

You know, I got to thinkin’ of that simp, 
and how he didn’t look like a party who 
could afford to drop a roll like that, and 
how maybe I oughta offer to give him back 


some. Yeauh, I was that much of a sap 
once. So what does I do but hunt him uy 


to see if he feels like he’d been robbed. | 
finds him hangin’ out in front of one o 
them real-estate offices lookin’ well fed ar 
contented 


Continued on Page 118 
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hassis 


and Bodies 


or Every Business / 


Successful commercial haulage depends upon the recognition, by truck 








maker and truck user. of vocational differences. 


Graham Brothers meet this problem by building their own bodies 
and designing them to meet the needs of more than 450 different 


kinds of business. 


The body fits the job for which it is intended, as well as the chassis 
on which it is mounted. 

Operating on this policy and powering their trucks with Dodge Brothers 
dependable, economical engine, Graham Brothers have rapidly grown 
to be the largest exclusive truck makers in the world. 


In this development an intensive study has been made of many lines 
of business. Helpful literature on haulage has resulted. A Vocational 
Folder, covering your own field, will be mailed you on request. 
Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge Brothers %4-Ton 
Commercial Cars, meet 90% of all haulage requirements 
1-TON CHASSIS (G-BOY) . 5° 885 
1%-TON CHASSIS... 1245 
MBM LOW CHASSIS .. . 1295 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 
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A Divis ON or Dor t DR TRIE t 

GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED TORONTO, ONTARIO 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Continued from Page 116 

“You really wanted them lots to build 
on, did you, Mr. Bollinger?” I asks. 

‘*Me?”’ says he. ‘‘Not a chance! 
grabbed ’em off to make a turn with. 
‘em listed at a thousand advance.” 

““Gee!"’says I. ‘Any customersinsight?”’ 

“Not yet,” says he. ‘But I’ll find one. 
Can't go back to Iowa until I do.” 

“Huh!” says I. ‘“‘They say the summers 
down here are fierce, too. Maybe I could 
find a buyer for you.”’ 

“If you can, son,” says he, “‘there’ll bea 
straight 5 per centinitfor you. Hop toit.’”’ 

And I did. At one of my tables is an old 
boy from Michigan, a Mr. Pease, who runs 
a department store somewhere out there and 
looks like he was well fixed. I starts workin’ 
on him, discovers that he’s been nibblin’ 
around here and there and is about ripe to 
get in on something. 

‘‘How about an apartment-house site in 
a fine new subdivision?”’ I suggests. 

“Well, what of it?” he asks. “‘What you 
got on your mind, Ernest?” 

“Why,” says I, as I’m openin’ his three- 
minute eggs for him, “I happen to know of 
a party that is anxious to unload a sixty- 
foot corner frontage before he goes back 
home. It’s a pickup too. ’Course, I ain’t 
tellin’ everybody, but you and Mrs. Pease 
has been mighty nice to me and vig 

“I'd like to take a look at it, Ernest,” 
says he, slippin’ me a dollar tip. 

And inside of an hour after I’d towed him 
within reach of Bollinger he’d been hooked. 
Also, before the day was over, I'd salted 
away a fat little commission and had 
opened a bank account of my own. More’n 
that, one of the real estaters that handled 
the deal gets wise to my work and suggests 
that I sign up reg’lar with them. 

“Quit bein’ a waiter?’’ I asks. 

“Not at all,” says he. “‘ That’s where you 
got the inside on the other coon dogs. No, 
stick right where you are and work the 
guests. You tree ’em and we'll bring ’em 
down. Three per cent on everything.”’ 

Well, I went at it, first soapin’ Milt with 
a ten to put me on transient tables only. I 
expect I was kinda crude at first, but it 
ain’t long before I could spiel as smooth a 
line of booster talk as any of them high- 
pressure birds that meet the sucker busses; 
only they have but one thing to think of, 
while I had to take orders, hand out the 
rare roast beef to the right ones, remember 
which had coffee and which iced tea and 
get my stuff all at the same time. 
It was like keepin’ three balls in the air and 
balancin’ a lamp on your nose. But, say, 
Uh-huh. And it would go 
something like this: 

‘**Morning, Mr. Whosit. Fine day, eh? 
How about half a grapefruit as a starter? 
Yes, sir. Ought to 
drive out and see 'em. Free bus starts at 
10:15 from the front door. Now, what'll 
come next? The liver and bacon is extra 
good this morning, sir. Hot rolls or toast? 
Very well, sir. Here, boy! Rolls for Mr. 
Whosit, and an extra pat of butter. Gonna 
look around our town a little, I expect? It’s 
Yes, sir, coffee right here, 
sir. Two lumps? And cream —real Jersey 
cream, sir. Just try that drinkin’ water, 
Mr. Whosit. Ever tasted any better in 
Florida? Right from the city mains, that 
is, and it’s one of The lake's 
another. Twelve miles around, sir, and 
they’re a sixty-foot boulevard all 
fine water-front 


home sites along that south shore, and one 


I just 
I got 


across, 


I was good. 


From our own groves. 


worth it. . 


our best bets. 


puttin’ 


the way. Gonna be some 
section goes on sale to-morrow. ‘ 
I'll get an order right away, 
sir. There you are, and a little marma- 


jade on the side 


French fried? 


“Play golf, sir? Then you oughta take a 
look at the new eighteen-hole course they're 


layin’ out back of the south shore. It'll be 
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finished by next fall, ready to play on. 
Then them water-front lots will take a 
jump, eh? Even if anybody don’t want to 
build, they’re A-1 buys, and the ones that 
get in now are bound to clean up on re- 
sales. How’s that liver, sir? Little 
more bacon? Lemme get you a pot of hot 
coffee to warm that up. Yes, sir, 
that lake frontage is gonna be scarce in a 
few months. All improvements goin’ in. 
Sidewalks? Yes. City water? Sure thing. 
Electric lights? Of White-way 
poles? You bet. Finger bowl, 
sir? . . . And if you should wanna see 
any of them lots, here’s a card to some 
people that'll take you out there in a nice 
car without any obligation. Yes, that’s my 
name in the corner. Luncheon from 
12:30 to 2:30, sir. Maryland fried is the 
specialty today. I'll save out an order in 
case you're a little late from your drive 
around the lake. Thank you kindly, sir.” 

*Course it don’t always get over. 
of those old boys was so cagey about loos- 
enin’ up on a dollar that they musta had 
fishhooks sewed in their pants pockets to 
keep ’em from gettin’ careless, and others 
wouldn’t pay a nickel to see an earthquake; 
but now and then I'd get to operatin’ on 
one that was all primed for the part and 
only needed a little push to start him goin’. 
I’ve been tipped as low as fifty cents by a 
party whose little flyer in real estate would 
net me five hundred the same day. And 
first thing I knew I had a balance that run 
into five figures. 

Now some would have chucked the 
waiter’s job at that stage, bought a Ds 
Luxe Six with a dandelion-yellow body and 
red disk wheels, and sported around in 
white knickers and baby-blue golf socks. 
Not me though. I stuck to the white coat 
and the dinin’ room where I had direct con- 
tact with the come-ons. Say, some of them 
agents that was upstagin’ me about then 
would have given their necks to meet the 
people I was gettin’ chummy wit} 
day. I may be Gabby Gunn too, but I 
never spilled anything about my game or 
how much I was collectin’ out of it to any- 
body, not even to Milt Penney. 

But I quit workin’ for 3 per cent. Yeauh. 
Why turn over all that gravy to somebody 
else? I starts shoppin’ around on my own 
hook, picks up a few likely pieces here and 
there, mostly business units on 10 per-cent 
binders, and begins toutin’ property that 
stood inmy name. Maybe I was poor at it. 
Say, I got so I could almost 
check book in an inside pocket and guess 
what the balance was. I'd give ‘em gen- 
eral booster stuff with the soup, local 
statistics with the fish, get down to front- 
footage details with the roast and almost 
shove the dotted line in front of ’em with 
the pie alamode. About the only trick I 
didn’t turn was to have the orchestra play 
Almost Persuaded at the critical moment 

Anyhow, I made some good deals, and 
the more I sold the more I bought. Then 
I came across this young Ogden Ames f 


course. 


Some 





every 





out a 





from 
Boston, who was down there tryin’ to swing 
an acreage proposition on a shoe string. I 
hear how he’s been wirin’ his old man fran- 


; 


tic for backin’ on a second payment, but 





daddy being a State Street banker, he wa 
gettin’ only good advice, night letter, col- 
lect. Well, I kinda liked the looks of Oggie, 
who seems like a livewire, and I got him to 
It struck me as a piece 
that was bound to come strong within a 
So I buys in 


show me his tract. 


few months. 
“‘There’s only one thing to do, Oggie,” 
says I; ‘‘and that’s to blow about five thou- 
sand into development street markers, 
administration buildin’ and full-page ads 
Maybe ten thousand.” 
**But I haven’t that much,” says he. 
“TI have,” says I. ‘‘Gimme your notes 
r your half and we'll bust her wide open.” 
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“I say, old man,” says he, ‘that’s sport- 
ing of you, and I’m mighty glad to have you 
for a partner!” 

You might think we was an odd team: 
Oggie Ames of Brookline and Swampscott, 
Harvard '19, and all that, and me, Gabby 
Gunn, lately kicked out of South Adnoc 
and jugglin’ trays at a hotel. But when 
we'd hired an office in the Seminole Arcade, 
the firm name looked well on the plate 
glass; Ames & Gunn; frosted gold letters 
I took one squint at it and resigned as 


waiter. Didn't seem right to keep on’after 


that. 3esides, there was too much to 
attend to in plottin’ out Pearly Gates Gar- 
dens. My name for the subdivision, by the 
way. Oggie did balk a bit when I thought 
it up and hints that it’s too high flown. 


“Not for Florida,” says I. ‘‘Can’t get 
anything too fancy down here.” 

Soit stood. A 
had it roughed out, got the city 
to extend Osceola Avenue out there, wit} 
water and lights promised, ar | 
an orange-and 
that would almost knock your eye out. At 
that we didn't intend to put it on the mar 








} ’ " 
1 inside of thirty days w 





-blue-stuecoed 





ket until next fall, but the local brokers v 
so eager to get in on it that we stage 
semidevelopment tha em stand 



































in line from sunset Frida t until seve 
A.M. Monday n Honest, we ur 
loaded the cream of t e blocks as fast as 
two stenographers coul ¥ cont t 
and banked near a hundred and fifty tho 
sand when the day was over. Then we too 
everything off, so we could mar up pr 
next December, bought us each a nice limou 
sine and started on our summer vacation 
But say, son, if you ould write any 
thing for your ( tell 'em that 
Pearly Gates Ss i be the 
swellest, most exclu e re tial color y 
in the whole st I e’s Para 
dise Lake in f1 1 the Paradise Golf 
and Country Club in the ba there'll be 
four miles of paved avenues, parked and 
landscaped o hundred thou 
sand dollar tme not Ze 
elegant residences bui!t by men of natior 
prominence, is Mr. H Bogg 
president of the Boggs Bru 1 Comb 
Company, Mr. G. R. Muth, head of the 
Ryan-Muth Chain Gro | t more 
just as prominent. Of course Oggie Ames 
is plannin’ on buildin’ a handsome Spanis! 
type winter home for himself; that is, if a 
certain party says the t 1. Lex t 
he’s out in Brookline 1 th | ear 
stretched for | Ver 
Me, too? S x t ewe I have fo 
1 house ir \ eS, << t ght ere 
Sout Adnc Yea t ( one | 
inna buy just for the of tel t 
folks that own it ww soon the got tomo 
out. The Spoo ott Ye I he 
Spoons } ne 
shot to pieces from him t ti 
i k ab ‘ Ne York rl t it si 
bread by express. May ! ) 
now, and maybe Ella Spoon n't free 
wit t iggles 








the deal, our;r t ne ¢ tw amout 
ow Mr. Er t G t essfu 
I rida real est ite per t to pe off 
)? I i nvestment Ir 
Elm Street propert Just a minute w 
I slick up abit. Say, ho or spott 
tie strike you (0es with th 
eneck suit, ¢ ? \ ow Sg tet t 
shirt, and they tell r thats the nit 
to pull. Now, where’s the new straw lid? 
Thanks. Kinda noisy band on it, I admit, 





but it’s nothin’ to what they’re sportin’ ir 
Miami. I got a cane, 
chamois gloves, but I guess I won’t spring 


Might strain his eyes 


too, and some yellow 


"em on old Spooner. 


Continued on Page 121 
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FEDERAL 


service TIRES 











High Mileage at 
Low Cost 


Federal tires are noted for high 
mileage at low cost. In the com- 
plete Federal line there is a tire 
exactly suited to the car you 
drive and the work it must per- 
form. 


Look for the sign of the Federal 
Authorized Sales Agency. It de- 
notes service and satisfaction. 


The Federal line includes: 


Federal Double Blue Pennant 
in balloon and high pressure 
types. 


Federal Double Blue Pennant 
Truck tires, known among 
truck owners as “extra endur- 
ance tires”’. 


Also Defender, a low priced 
tire of remarkable value and 
carrying the standard warranty. 
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IME conservation is article number one on 
America’s schedule for greater business efli- 
ciency. Industry is speeding up. Production is on 
faster schedules. And transportation must keep 


pace. 


The improved Speed Wagon is directly in line 
with today’s dynamic business spirit. It has in- 
itiated an economy-program in the highway move- 


ment of short-haul freight. 
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Quicker and Cheaper Haulage 





It does save time! It does cut costs! 


Speed Wagon development facilitates door-to-door 


deliveries—when doors are great distances apart. 


It has instituted economy through motorization for 
truck owners in more than a thousand vocations. 


Reo conceived the Speed Wagon idea, and most 


effectively put it into working practice. 


Write for a copy of the new catalog. 
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Continued from Page 118 

Light up another of them cigars, son, while 
I'm phonin’ down to tell my chauffeur I’m 
ready. All set, ain't we? Then let’s go 

Now what's that bellhop chasin’ me for? 
Telegrams? Aw, chuck ’em in my box 
until I come back. I told my broker down 
there I wouldn't sell a thing until I came 
back. Eh? Committee from the Rotary 
Club? I know what them birds want, and 
they'll ring me in for no luncheon speec! 
today. Tell ‘em I’m just leavin’ town. 
Yes, this is my bus. Drove all the way up 
in it, me and Harold. Number 26 
Elm Street, Harold-—two blocks up and 
then your first right. Two-story white 
cottage with lilac bushes in front. There 
it is. Looks kinda run down, too. Well, 
this job shouldn’t take me more’n ten min- 
utes Mi aybe less. I can see the old man 
putterin’ around in the garden out back, 
and that’s Ella, hangin’ out clothes in 
the side yard. I'll ring the front doorbell, 
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though, and see who come Say, t and me neve ! ‘ ! era 
gonna be good, th ! pict ost Thought 1 might ‘ 
beer 1. Had that to worry over 
Sorry, son, if I kept you longer’n I said. all the rest. But we're gonna end t 
But the fact is, Ella and me Well, we Uh-huh, I'm stayin’ on in South Adr 
had a heap to talk about She’ id a lot for Tew PK and there lay be ymie 
to worry her, that gir Seems the old man thing for the ety notes later or I 
is about all in, financially and every other expectIw iild one of them Spar 
way, and she’s doin’ her best to keep things galows right next to Oggie Ame house 
goin’. Bakes pies and cakes to sell at the JT early Gates Gardens. Must wire to have 
Woman's Exchange, does her own washin’ plans drawr Ella say ne n't are 
and some for others. Lost a lot of weight, whether there 1 fountain in the patio or 
Ella has, but it ain't hurt her looks any not, if she can have plenty of set space 
She can still giggle, though. Comes natural in the bedrooms and a kitchen sink that 
as breathin’ to her, and don’t meanathing. ain't set too , S nna have 
I should have remembered that when old just what she wants, take it from me 
Spooner threw me out. Even if she did Eh? No, there’s no deal to report. P 
giggle then, she was awful sore on him for Spooner’s gonna have the cottage all fixed 
it. Didn’t speak to him for a month after up and get a housekeeper. And that one 
And I never knew! littl b Ist ol attendin to Well 


I found out a few tl ngs t! ough, these that's all off Also you an tell old Whipple, 


f 
“ 
‘ 


ast few minutes. Say, she’s some girl, a 


] 
Ella! Waitin’ to hear from me all t time, 


THE PAY OF NAPLES 


ably vouched for and thoroughly under- 
stood and liked, and no one on board knew 
or cared that a certain colored person who 
alled himself Pierre Arnaud had attached 
himself to the Birmingham crowd. 

Meanwhile Pierre had been introduced 
to President Latimer, Director J. Cwsar 
Clump and Lawyer Evans Chew as a clever 
cosmopolite who had once spent several 
vears in Naples, who spoke Italian fluently 
and who had volunteered to take the 
troupers under his wing until such time as 
they had been comfortably established in a 
clean, second-class hotel. He was made 
effusively welcome. 

Immediately after lunch the colored 
Thespians rushed on deck to marvel at the 
wonders of the Italian coast, gray and 
brown and faintly green against a sapphire 
sky. Far ahead a single mountain reared 
proudly from the sea, and Welford Potts 
voiced his amazement: 

‘Well, who would of thought that Gib- 
raltar would git heah ahead of us?”’ 

‘That,’ explained Pierre, ‘‘is the island 
of Capri.” 

‘Dawg-gone if it ain’t! Whaffo’ they 
got it way out in the ocean like that?” 

The Napoli crept closer and closer. Dot- 
ting the hillsides could be seen tiny white 

illages of stucco, and the sea became 
jeweled with queer sailing craft and rusty 
tramp steamers. Then a majestic pas- 
senger liner, twice the size of the Napoli, 
surged proudly toward them, and passed 
with much shrieking of sirens and broad- 
sides of handkerchief waving. 

**Golla!’” commented Florian, as he 
gazed at the passengers on the outbound 
ship. “‘If they knowed what I know ‘bout 
how much water they got to travel over, 
they'd turn right aroun’ and go back.” 

In the full glory of late afternoon the 
ship nosed into the Bay of Naples, and from 
then on the passengers were shiny-eyed and 
quiet; stunned to silence by the beauty of 
the bay, with its jutting, jagged shore line, 
its gleaming villages, its channels winding 
off between craggy islands. It was only 
when the grim shape of Vesuvius reared its 
head from the horizon and they could see 
the thin pennant of smoke feathering from 
it that they were again excited to conversa- 
tion 

They rounded a promontory and Naples 
appeared to their delighted eyes, all white 
and brown and green, rising from the 
water's edge; the inner harbor studded 
with queer-sailed fishing craft, and here and 
there a speed boat skimming over the 
water like some great, noisy dragon fly. It 
was a scene amazingly different from any 
these people had ever seen; a scene exotic 
and impressive beyond words, and it was 
not until a small boat put out toward 
them—-a boat containing certain officials 
resplendent in gold-laced uniforms and 
jangling swords—that the magic spell was 


broken. 


( 





Continued from Page 19 


In the cabin-class lounge the passengers whisper was a bank. Florian immediately 
were lining up before the purser and two passed the explanation loudly along to the 


officials from Naples, having their landing oth ers, using an authoritative voice 


permits stamped on the passports. For’ard, “Wh aff ” they got a bank down heah, 
a far more rigorous examination was being Florian? 
conducted. But aft, where the Midnight “That,” explained Florian grandiosely, 


Pictures Corporation was traveling, the ‘“‘is fo’ changin’ money into lire 

ceremony was reduced to the extreme of Eventually the cabin-class gangplank 

simplicity. was raised to the level of B deck and the 
The assistant purser and one port official 

came back to the room which the negroes route an eager group oe rayly uniformed 

hotel couriers and scent anes repre- 


passengers descended in a cloud, passing en 


had used as dining salon and lounge. 
Twenty-two negroes stood about the walls sentatives who cried their wares in a mix- 
and twenty-two perfectly legitimate pass- ture of good Italian and poor English. The 
passengers disappeared across the landing 





ports were laid before this official. Briefly 
the assistant purser explained that this stage into a far-flung building which Pierre 
group was a unit. The inspection of pass- explained was the custom house. 
ports was brief and casual, and neither The next passenge permitted ashore 
assistant purser nor port official noticed were the troupers from Birmingham. A 
that one colored man remained very much guide to whom the purser had spoken, con- 
in the background while the passport of ducted them to the custom house, where 
Jasper Sneed was being stamped. They had they were immediately surrounded by 
been vouched for as a group, and no one quantities of their baggage and a score or 
suspected that in the group a new figure more of men wearing gray uniforms and 
had taken its place. ach made gay by a 
When the twenty-two passports had been tiny feather pointing skyward. 
stamped the assistant purser returned them ‘More policemens?”’ inquired Florian. 
to President Orifice R. Latimer, and the “But no. These are merely 
port official smiled broadly and passed spectors.”’ 
few remarks in Italian, and the negroes “Oh, yes. Dawg bite if they ain’t.” 
were left alone, after receiving instructions There was small formality in the 1 
from the purser to remain on theirownend Ah 
of the ship until a special gangplank should _ tionably eager to get home to their 
be run up from the landing stage marked the various pieces of Birm ingt am 
Latimer, Lawyer Chew, Cawsar Clump luggage with blue-chalk circles. 
and his wife, Aleck Champagne, Florian obsequious and verbos porter directed the 
Slappey and Pierre Arnaud moved ontothe _ transfer of themselves and their baggage to 
a pair of impressive busses which had ap- 
peared by magic. Pierre whispered oe 








caps of a darker shade, ¢ 


custom in- 





f dozen gray-uniformed men, 





A 





agecnk,. 

They stood bunched 1inst the rail, 
staring down at the intimate panorama _ tionsto Florian, and asa result thereof, Mr 
spread before them. Slappey strutted up to one of the drivers 

Dusk had fallen and already the glaring and fairly dazzled his contemporaries by 











ares of Naples were puncturing the gloom. the enormous assurance with which he gave 
The huge concrete pier was virtually de- his orders. 
erted, save for a dozen or so men who ‘Albergo Regal, Piazza Amedao!” he de 
immediately caught Florian's men claimed loudly, and the driver bobbed his 
garbed in blue uniforms wit! lashed head affirmative 
capes and broad, cocked hats ‘ om 
“*One dozen Napolium Bonapartes,”’ ex- Florian turned a hunted face to his 
claimed Mr. Slappey. Algerian mentor 
Pierre exclaimed with keen interest but ‘What e sayin 
noenthusiasm. ‘‘ They are the carabinieri.”’ “He remarks ‘si’ which means yes.” 
‘“‘What kin’ of thing is that?” “Oh!” Mr. Slappey was relieved. “I 
‘Police. The best police in Italy.” thought he was hissing me.” 

Shuh! Never befo’ seed no_ police A tremendous crowd had gathered be- 
dressed up like ginrals.”’ yond the iron gates of the landing stage 
The carabinieri on the wharf moved The two busses were stopped and a qu 
about quite mysteriously. Their arms were inspection made of all the baggage, eact 
invisible beneath the capes, which shielded yjiece having a_ straight line chalked 
their faces so that only the eyes were vis- through the center of the blue circle which 
ible. Pierre turned away, as though the the original inspector had drawn But 


ght of so much officialdom was distaste- Florian was not particularly interested in 
that detail. What fascinated him was the 





Naples gleamed black and white in the tremendous proportion of gentlemen in ur 
night. The streets seemed to rise like young forms of varying magnificence 
mountains from the congested waterfront, ‘‘Great sufferin’ tripe!’’ he ejaculated. 
and splotches of brilliance were evident all ‘“‘They done sent the whole army down t 
about the pier. One of them was a tiny meet us.” 
little booth, which Pierre explaine na Continued on Page 125 
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Finest quality steel refrigerator with 

refrigerating unit at the lowest price 

at which complete electric refriger- 
ation has ever been sold. 
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IMPROVE MENT::: 


IN ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 


Revolutionary in Value! 
Revolutionary in Design! . . . Revolutionary in Service! 


Here 1s the electric refrigerator that thousands of tamilies have been waiting 
for at a price which they can easily afford. 

For $215 —the lowest price at which a complete electric refrigerator has 
ever been offered—you can purchase this new Copeland, built of steel, insu 
lated with solid corkboard and beautifully finished in enduring white pyroxylin, 
with a lining of snow-white metal. The greatest advance in design and value 
since the beginning of the electric refrigeration industry! 


Entirely New Design: The cooling unit, where ice cubes are frozer 
me chine, are all one piece, mounted on a cork-insulated base which forms the t f tl f 
erator. This simple design results in many savings in production cost. At 
ike pos le a new ta jard of quality i low rice 
Five-Minute Service: If attention should be needed, the C 
raises the hood, lifts out your unit and substitutes a loaned unit about as quickly a 


} el “rahy > ] } ’ > Sime 7 
M re than §/2 cubic feet rT actual food space Larye ¢ 





Plenty of Ice Cubes: This new model Copeland will make all e cu you 
- ever want—108 at a time, and these frozen within a shorter space of time. A d 
depth ice drawer 1s provided for freezing desserts or a large block of 1 

Low Operating Cost: Copeland Engineers have triumphed again with low 
5 pet n. It will cost but a few cents a day to run your Copeland if you rrent 


t 
perallor 


Simple Installation: The handsome steel cabinet 1s moved into your house hh 
/ nary refrigerator, the hood is removed and the ll, pact unit set into place. Ther 
S the hood is replaced and an electric cord connected as for your library lamp. Soon the 


It is simple, compact, reliable. No pipes to run from a machine in the basement LYCASTI 
or the bottom of the box to a cooling unit 1n the ice compartment. No en | 


thle 


tions to inspect. No parts which are not readily accessibl 


The Copeland is the result of many years of experience 1 tric retriger 
] rt teas ian Senmucl seraye 
ation. Today, it is establishing a new standard of care-tree, long lived set 


ata new low price 








COPELAND PRODUCTS, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Golfers themselves Turn 


On April 17th the makers or a Ss" 
} } 


} iblishe l the startling results ¢ if a 


Royal Golf Balls 
eries of X Ray photo 
graphs of various makes of golf balls. 

And the rea/r 


yn for many a missed putt became evident 


for the first time. 

These X-Rays showed that the outside roundness of a golf 
ball is no indication of its inside trueness; that a seemingly 
perfect ball may have acenter of gravity so eccentrically 
placed that accurate putting with tt 1S practically impossible. 


Some Independent Evidence 


It is hardly surprising that these X-Rays aroused the interest 
end of the country to the other. And that 
golfers, who had access to X-Ray machines, should check 
the findings tor th msel ve 


Of golfers from on 


\t the top S page are re produced some of the 


which golfers themselves made and sent us. 


Quite naturally these indep 
t ident: ] n. 


\ Rays 


7 


ident X-Rays show results 


with our OW! Th a | ; Royal shows a 


the X-Ray on Golf Balls 


center of gravity in the exact center of the ball becau 
exclusive “U. ly me ae xd of manufacture invariably p 
there and keeps 

\nd periodic a as a regular procedure, the X-Ray 
used to check it up. 

This acc: urate! y /ocated center of oravity mak the “U. 8.” 
Royal the trues t putting golf ball . 

An All- paper Ball 

The “U.S.” Royal flies as tru itts. 

No. ball “will give you ixomia distance. No ball has a 
tougher cover—bette r paint or finer finish. 

No ball made, eithe r in this country 
at what price it is sold, is a better ball than the ““U. S 
Royal. 

Play one round witl 1 you W { 
of the season. 

Buy from th prof nal yout ) or 4 \ 
authorized dealer; 3} for $2.50, 8¢c each. 
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Continued from Page 121 ““Thees passport is mine! 
There were dozens of carabinieri and “Foolishment what you talks wit 
mouf. Tha’s our passport v 1 ju 
‘ t back to me right now 
Y eC- M’sieu will be disa nte 
. t Florian frowned angrily Wi Vas tl 
| ed dapper little colored per nt tk hiry 
J r what was what? Mr. Slappé was fre 
t must be full of lodge from a fistic triumph on shipboard the pr 
The busses moved slowly through the ceding day and he was in no mood to be 
tortuous streets of Naples. It was a nerve dictated to by ender, silken-tongued 
racking adventure. The narrow, flag dusky gentleman. 
stoned thoroughfares were congested wit! ““Now, listen, Pair, I ain’t cravin’ 1 
, pedestrians who walked in all directions ir trouble, but 
tne path of the on ying busses, ignoring **M{'sieu is wise 
the narrow pavements. They passed 7 but if you don’t gimme ba t 
through narrow canyons, with the abutting passport Ise most likely gwine feel an it 
houses Jutting five and six and seven stories to dust off this furniture with you.” 
n the alr as though they were about to fa Ah, yes M’sieu must value } 
ind crush all traffic, and eventually the e! heaply.” 
swung out onto the broad and magnificent 7 an CK any i two-by-l t 
Via Caracciolo. A few seconds later they which tries to restrain fum me somethi: 
} turned again toward the center of town, and = which is mine.” 
vithin five minutes their conveyances had Pierre leaned back in his chair, produce 
topped, with much honking of bulb horns a cigarette insulting leisureline 
vefore a tiny hotel with a brass doorplate lighted it and inhaled deeply. His 
i with the inscription: Albergo ice flowed through the roon 
‘ **M’sieu is also quite stupid.” 
lhe busses disgorged a laughing, excited “Oh, Lis, is I? Well, listen heah, Mir 
group of negroes. Florian and Pierre le Sign--fo’ just about one lire I'd bu 
them walt nside, Pierre conducted a you 
staccato conversation with the pudgy little “Suppose you compose yourself and per 
tel proprietor. There was much shrug- mit me to explain a few things before you | " 
ging of s} 3, Waving of arms and nod- commit suicide.” 
ling of heads, but eventually the sunshine ‘What you mean —suicide? = 
f ing broke through the clouds “That is what happens if you atta ; 
f dickering and Florian stepped out onthe me.’ 
street to bid his cohorts enter “Hmph!” Florian spoke uncertair \ 
I got ev’ything fixed,” he announced. Something in the man’s quiet assurance in Vou” 
We gits rooms and breakfasts i him more than he cared to admit 
‘H mucl nquired the canny Ori- i Arnaud explained smilingly 
( “T had a passport all the time,” he ar 
‘I don’t know ezackly,”’ responded his nounced, “ but all the ‘ It 
emissary, “but it don’t matter on ac int were looking for me. tmya 
] anged that us pay in hire instead of rest 
lollars.”’ “Says which?” , 
The hotel seemed clean and comfortable. ‘They were eager to n me f 
\ tlock of porters bustled about settling the many, many years. Sol! borro $ pas 
ompany in its quarters and when all the | port in order to land, and it is my desire t 
thers were located Pierre took Florian by remain M’sieu Sneed. You comprez? 
the arm and led him to the first-floor front. ‘Oh!” Florian did comprez. ‘‘ You ain't C te / [ J 
fe the hom hea Ma omfort ! Comfort 
nounced—‘‘ you and I.”’ ‘Pierre Arnaud nevair does the bluff ° ee 
The apartment was resplendent with gilt And if you are so silly as to interfere wit 
and imitation tapestry. Florianthrew me, M’sieuSlappey —it does not matter that 
himself luxuriously on one of the twin beds I have also killed an American.”” He ros : 
‘Hot diggity dawg!” he exclaimed bea- languidly, dusted his trousers and strolled FOUR legs will thank you for the 
tifically. “I feel like four kings.” to the window. “You have nossing further comfort of Brighton Wide-Web 
Pierre pressed the buzzer and orderedspa- to remark?” : = ae 
ghetti and coffee for two; and ten minutes Florian trembled with mingled fear and Garters. You Can Wear Brightons 
iter the colored gentlemen were convers- ‘+r. He was impressed by the man’s ; il] } ; | 
ng ge over the thoroughly whole-  souciance and infuriated t of OOSe 5 — { 1ey Wl NOT SOCKS 
ome and tasty food being dictated to by wa pertectly. 
Pierre was cordial in the extreme. HH physically for “ 
t in Naples, he **T ain't I “that f . . . 
1 to Florian for I hadn’t better smash y: I’ bit Comfort is the basis of Bright mn 





- his dilemma. He was to see what yo’ insides is like.” elastic. There is practically no 


ndly; there was no hint M’sieu jests.’ 


nner, nothing to hint t “‘No-o. He ain't jestin’. An’ he don't tension—no binding—no checking 

















he might be other thar believe a whole heap of what you says. | . . 
he seemed. He spoke softly and suavely of got me a good mind to take one wallo of circulation. And that means 
the joys of Naples and explained that one ar rr apf watnrt 
might enjoy himself in this city freely and “Stop!” Pierre’s eyes were narrowed eee " whe 
well. Mr. Slappey was all e: eager- and his jaw was hard. ‘‘I am now depart 
ness. He crossed from the table, stretched ing. I have been grossly insult’, and the TONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
i himself on the bed and lighted a Virginia oniy re ason I do not Keel you now Is pe- Philadelphia, Pa 
igarette cause I do not wish the carabinieri to know 
“This is showly the life, ain’t it, Pair?’’ where Iam. I go, M’sieu Slappe I go For 49 Years Manufacturers of 
**But certainly it ees.”’ but I warn you! Oui! You are warned! Pioneer Suspenders ; 
*Reckon us is gwine have me great He flung a coat over his arm, lapped a Brighton Garters 
mes, eh?”’ felt hat on his head and was gone. Floria 
‘Whatever m’sieu wishes.” made a motion to pursue, then thought bet 
i “T wish—say! Befo' I forgits it--you ter of it. The man was a fake and 
ete nan me back that pas t post ol course not ng adespe 
Che smile froze on Pierre’s lips But then, there was alwa 
} Not until yet, Florian.”’ sibility that he was not entire 
“Oh, sure! I got to have it You tnat:there might be mie sem! 
| Set trut! ir nls assertions of f 
“I prefair ( p it nt Florian de ided to think things « . y. ‘ Fes 
Whaffo t you in Nay les lhe process was not at all easy W | DE VW v 
‘It ees my desire that I should remain ful. The more Mr. Slappey ret R — : 


GARTERS 


| M’sieu Sneed.’ Mr. Arnaud, the more impress¢ 


! ‘‘Fumadiddles! Gimme that passport.’ with the stranger’s prowess. No mere fisti ae 
j Pierre stared bleakly at Mr. Slappey, uffer, this Pair Arnaud; but ak *. } 
P Pet 





and the potter's field of Nap! , S 


: - ingle Grip 35c and up Double Grip 50c and u 
>a new customer. Evil sort of | PIONEER PIONEER 


but his voice remained softly argumenta- 
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is termed 


sum total of what 


“New York Central service.” 
lraditions of courtesy and good 
service have been handed down 
by generations of New York 
Central men. 

‘These men of the New York 
Central Lines are proud of thei 
railroad, and proud of its achieve- 
ments, and they take satisfaction 
in rendering the kind of service 


that merits public commendation. 


entral Lines 


Boston &Albany-Michigan Central—Big Four 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—New York Central 
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a city, anyway; dark, tortuous streets in- 
viting mayhem; lights without radiance 
grimness neighboring with beauty. 

Florian recalled every last detail of his 
acquaintanceship with Pierre. The man 
had not been in evidence on the ship—not 
until the last night at sea. He had worked 
directly toward a single ge the acquir- 
ig of a new passport. He had remained 
most pointedly in the Pestana when the 
landing permits were being stamped while 
the ship was berthing, and certainly he di 
not scare easily. 

After all, what was one passport more or 
less? Jasper Sneed was safely in Birming- 
ham, forty-five hundred miles away. Bet- 
ter let the stranger have the thing than to 
start something which Florian feared 
would be unable to stop. Why, even yet 
might not be too late. | rre had left in a 
fury of indignation. He had warned Florian 
in that smooth voice of his; warned him 
that the hereafter wasn’t so very far away. 
Mr. Slappey quivered with apprehension 
as to what might happen should Pierre 
establish connections with any of his crim- 
inal friends, and they should elect to re- 
move from their midst the single 
who knew who and what Mr. Arnaud was. 

There was the real menace: the possi- 
bility that Pierre had talked too much and 
would now become fearful of betrayal. And 
there was danger of another sort. 

If Pierre’s statements were true, then 
Florian had compounded a felony. He had 
knowingly loaned a passport to this man, 
enabling him to dupe the pert officials of 
Naples. Even should the authorities believe 
that he did net know of Pierre’s criminal 
past, there was the certainty that he had 
violated a federal law. All Pierre had to do 
was to let it become known what Florian 
had done, and then he, too, would face a 
term of years in an Italian calaboose. 

A cold perspiration broke out on Mr. 
Slappey’s forehead. He knew that he had 
precipitated himself into a quagmire of 
red 
immediate decision and immediate action. 
There was nothing for him to do except 
find Pierre, placate him and 
giance. Must find him before 
vengeance could be had; must locate the 
man before the authorities should learn of 
Florian’s part in the affair. 

But where? Florian Slappey was a Bir- 
mingham negro in the largest and most 
exotic of Italian cities. He knew not a word 
of the langui ige, or the name of a street. 
More than a m ‘on on strangers “An 
all foreigners,”’ reflected Florian. Lurking 
somewhere was Mr. Arnaud and lethal 
danger. 

Florian indulged in a siege of intensive 











person 








trouble; one which, unfortunately, 


swear alle- 


Pierre's 


contemplation. He recalled certain remarks 
dropped by Pierre which indicated that the 
gentleman in question was not averse to 
enjoying himself. It therefore seemed prob- 
able that Pierre had gravitated toward 
city where pleasure 
hat and 





those sections of the 
flourished, and so Florian donned 
coat and slipped « panels from the Regal. 

He turned to the left, then to the right 
and found himself lost in a maze of grimly 
deserted streets. An occasional tram jan- 
gled by; a few taxicabs, their bulb sirens 
sounding like a tin-horn New Year’s Eve 
celebration in Birmingham. To the left, 
the streets rose abruptly, tier on tier, like 
giant fire escapes, and human figures ap- 


peared and disappeared on the stucco ter- 








races and little wrought-iron balconies like 
so many insects high above the streets. The 
city seemed about to descend on the thor- 
oughly frightened Florian and to choke 
him. He decided suddenly to seek the 
cheerful glow of Via Caracciolo, the broad 
thoroughfare bordering the Bay of 
He swung around the corner 
building. 

Two mena 
blue capes pu 
bard tips showing below, and 
Napoleonic hats, motionless, stood in the 
shadows. Their eyes did not flicker, no hint 
of a smile on their lips. 

Florian stopped just in time to avoid a 





ing figures in blue uniforms, 
lled across their chins, scab- 


broad 


collision. 
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“Oh, golla,”” he moaned, *‘ policemens!”’ 
He wanted to separate himself from the 
vicinity but his feet refused to functior 
and so he removed his hat and bowed 
*Scuse me, ginrals; ’scuse me. | 


, " 
know you-al as heah or I would of we 





the other Way 
He moved on, accelerating rapidly 
ing not a bit where he was going, but de 
ring most anxiously to get there. HH 
a great distance between himself and the 
carabinieri, only to find that he had war 
dered into a maze of narrow, flagstone 
streets, with houses rising sheer from the 
road. He caught terrifying peeps int 
ing rooms which opened wide ont 
streets and ill-clad men 
about. Then two more carabinie moti 


sauntering ¢ 





less as statues, stared at him. Floria: 
one wild look 

‘Them’s the same two feller , he de 
cided “They is follerin’ me.” 


He moved. He continued to move. But 


every block or two he met a pair of ger 
darmes. Blue uniforms, capes high over the 
chins, eyes staring levelly, and other ur 
forms--gray and 

‘Never seen no city with this mu 
cops,” reflected Mr. Slappey unhappily 
‘An’ they don’t make me think no less of 
Bumminham neither.” 

Gendarmes to the right of him; gen- 
darmes to the left of him; in alleyways, ir 


corners, in doorways 


caped and plumed 





him pensivel ly, and—apparent iS} 
ciously. Urchins in the street stared; m«¢ 


and women turned to look, and Floriar 









w that it was simply because he 
was alone Americ: »wandering abou 
the back streets ol tha 1 ligt 
in his eyes. 

Here was danger. Florian became 
sessed with the idea that in me ! 
terlous manner his quarré vit Pierre 


Arnaud was behind all this. He was obvi- 
ously a marked man. He ducked wildly 
way and that, and finally emerged on a nar 
row street where a single horse 
a red-flagged taximeter stood : 
The flag was up and its sign, Libero, was in- 
telligible even to Mr. Slay 

Florian moved toward the cab with pi 
ful eagerness. Right now he wan 
more than he had ey 











i { | y 
anything in his whole life. Enemy as he 
night be, Pierre was yet more of a frier 
than these sinister policemen with their gay 
hats and wicked swords; and Pierre could 


talk to them in Italian and explain thing 


to Florian English. Therefore, in sheer 
desperation, Florian addressed the cab 
driver with a simplicity which he fancied 








anyone ou to understand. 


Scuse me,” hes said genially, “‘but cou 








you infohm me where I could find the night 
life in this neighborhood?’ 

The ver, on whose unaccustomed ea 
thi Dé re of English fel iasting 
looked down uncomprehendingly, the: 
murmured a few queer sentences. Florian 


gasped. 

‘You know,” Mr. Slappey ex; 
simply; “‘the bright lights.”’ 

It was quite plain that the Italian tax 
driver did not understand, and so F Ll 





wandered on disconsolately 
nieri appeared suddenly out of a doorway 
and Mr. Slappey executed an abrupt left 
ue. He wandered into a street wi 





opi 








was composed 
until his calves ached, and then saw, await 
ing him at the top of the steps, two mors 
gendarmes ‘Great sufferin’ tripe 


“They must of flew.” 





Know where 
forms had completely robbed him of ar 
sense of direction. 
to get back to the Regal as it was to find 


» aa 
I lerre, 


He struck out into a dark and noisom: 
thoroughfare, narrowly escaped extermina- 
tion under the front wheels of a taxi, and 


moved toward what he fancied was ar 
office building. He emerged abruptly on 
the impressive Piazza del Plebiscito. Across 


Continued on Page 128 
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i] Ay most banks 
supply these colored 
cher ks 
The sensitive colors of 
safety checks resist altera- 
tion as the plain white 
surfaces of old-fashioned 
checks never could! In the 
skilfully laid-on Super- 
Safety colors there is un- 
questioned — protection — for 
your bank account. And 
they serve another impor- 
tant purpose—their beauty 
lends distinction to your 


signature. 


B ipecs moment you step into 
your bank—massive doors, 
bars on the windows, steel vaults 
and scrutinizing guards remind 
you that your funds are being protected from 
the burglar and thief. 

But when you write a check . . . what feeling 
of security have you that it can resist the skill 
of the forger should it fall in his hands? Are 
you aware that his annual loot, according to the 
American Institute of Accountants, is estimated 
at $100,000,000 ? 

If your bank furnishes you with Super-Safety 
Checks, you are getting the modern “service of 
protection.” Your funds are guarded from the 
forger and check tamperer as well as the burglar 
and bank breaker. Thousands of banks now sup- 
ply their depositors with these famous checks. 

You can identify Super-Safety Checks by the 
eagle, the symbol of safety, which appears in the 
upper right-hand corner surrounded by the 
words, ““Super-Safety Bank Check.” If your 





Nuper-Safety Checks come in several heautiful colors. 

They are often bound in rich, handsome Antique Moorish 
f 

check-books of several stules and sizes designs con- 


venient for personal and business us¢ 








“Does your 
bank give you this modern 


against the forger's 
itching fingers ? 


checks are thus marked, — counterfeiting, each sheet of Super-Safety paper 


you can send them out with is guarded as the Government guards banknote 

confidence that your bank paper. 

has done the utmost to pro Beautiful and easy to writ i 
tect your checks while they are in transit. Super-Safety ( banka ane wetthe of your signa 

D, igned to prevent alteration ture. The paper impresses you as you feel it 

Super-Safety Checks are really beautiful and = The colors are pleasing—the designs beautifully 
the safest checks provided by banks today So executed Ink takes to the paper as the per 
skilfully are they designed that any attempt to glides across it. The check has an “authorita 
alter them by knife, ink eradicator or rubber tive look” of which you are justly proud 
eraser, immediately brings a glaring white spot Sample test- t sud 


on the surface of the intricately tinted stock. 


dian os _ : , a Test for yourself the power Of Super-S 
Phink what this protection means to you! Super- ‘ 


. ( hecks to revent alterations to make 
Safety Checks are never sold in blank sheets 


t] | t | T - t checking account secure Send ior ipic 

y are made only oO order, Oo yreven ° ‘ ; 

le) . ‘ I check with detailed instructions for testi 
Receive, also, the valuable booklet Hoy 


Get More for Your Money.” Bankers Suppl 
Company, Division of The Todd ¢ 
manufacturers of S per-Saf » CO] ] 
Greenhbac Checks and the P 

tectograph. Chicago, Rochester, 


New York, Denver Re 1 Be mare | 
Ar YOUR Mowry | 


Wir | 
i 
BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY Ww 


| DIVISION OF THE TODD COMPAN) 
5950 S. State St., Chicago, | 
} 
































Tip-TOP is an aristocrat. It is 
a beauty. Trim, smart, small 
—it’s the smallest wrist-watch 
ever sold at the price—$3.75. 
Snappy octagon case, beveled 
crystal, cubist numerals, open 
hands, sunk second dial. So 
much for appearance. 

But the real joy is Tip-Top’s 
reliability. It's a True Time 
Teller. Accurate! Quiet! And 
Tip-Top is made for 
out-of-door folks. You can’t 
upset his balance staff if you 
knock him about. Tip-Top is 
for golfers, motorists, tennis 


sturdy! 


players, roustabout boys. 
And now notice this one. 
Tip-Top, unlike any other 
wrist-watch, is set on the 
strap at an angle. The time 
is always straight up and 
down to your eye. No neck 
twisting or arm twisting to 
find out the time o’ day. 
We hope you doubt every 
word of this. Hope you’re 
curious enough to go see Tip- 
Top at your dealer’s. You'll 
buy one all right, if you or 
your boy needs a watch. 
Tip-Top with the silver 
dial is $3.75. With the ra- 
dium luminous dial $4.50. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you Tip-Top’s twin brother, 
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| P-TOp, 


the wrist-watch, looks 
twice the price ” ” 





Tip-Top the pocket-watch. 
Same octagon design. Just as 
dependable and as handsome. 
White dial $1.75. Radium 
luminous dial $2.75. 

Also see Tom-Tom, the octa- 
gon True Time Teller Alarm 
Clock. A wonder at getting you 
out of bed on time. White dial 
$3.25. Radium $4.25. Prices 
slightly higher in Canada. 

THE NEW HAVEN 
CLOCK COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 


Clock-makers for over 100 years 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
the square the large and imposing bulk of 
the royal palace loomed and Florian 
crossed toward it. A dozen uniformed 
sentries eyed him askance and he right- 


| about faced and retraced his steps. He 


moved straight ahead. Here there were 


| more lights and traffic. The air was hideous 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| with the tooting of toy horns on the auto- 


mobiles and the clanging of trams. 
He came eventually to the traffic center 


| of Naples—the Piazza San Ferdinando. 


Lined in the middle of the square were two 
score horse cabs, and against the curb on 
the far side perhaps twenty taxis. The 
drivers looked eagerly toward the bewil- 
dered little negro, and he accelerated as he 
crossed toward them; bitten by the hope 


| that he might find someone who could speak 


English. 

They descended upon him in swarms, 
and out of all the rattle and bang of words 
Florian was able to discern an occasional 
English sound. His eye lighted and he flung 
a question at them. 

““Which one of you gemmun speaks Eng- 
lish?’”’ 

They all instantly shrieked their qualifi- 
cations. But there was one among them, 
an olive-skinned, sad-eyed young man who 
remarked quietly that he speaked English 


| good. Florian nodded. 


“You come with me,” he ordered and 
they moved off together toward Via Roma, 
the main shopping street of Naples. There, 
in the shelter of a corner hard-drink stand, 
they stopped to converse. 

“You speak English good?” inquired 
Florian. 

“Sel Ber” 

“TI don’t want to see nothin’ but my 
friend. You know Pierre Arnaud?” 

The guide smiled a bashful but knowing 
smile. ‘Signore wish to see the dance of 
Pompeii?” 

“‘T don’t want no dances of nothin’.”’ 

Sut, signore x4 

“*Don’t but me, white folks. I knows 
what I wants—an’ Ise payin’ you to take 
me there. Where at is they a jazz palace in 
this town?” 

‘Jazz palace? The king, he lives — 

**Now, listen ” Florian’s eye lighted 


” 


| on something—a hand-propelled vehicle 


bearing the advertisement of the Taverne 
Rouge, “‘Dance Americain.” He pointed 
eagerly toward it. 

The guide nodded his comprehension, 
and led Florian along the narrow, congested 
street to a tremendous arcade. 

“This,” he proclaimed with pardonable 
civic pride, “‘is gr-randest arcade in whole 
world.” 

“*Shuh! 
this.” 

The guide turned sharply and Florian 
followed. He disappeared through a nar- 
row doorway which was plastered with ad- 
vertisements of American movies featuring 
American stars. Florian followed to the 
head of a narrow flight of circular iron 
stairs which seemed to lead down to a dark 
and abysmal pit. The guide was descend- 
ing and Florian started to follow. 

Two heavily caped carabinieri stirred in 
the stygian darkness of the stairway entry. 
Mr. Slappey experienced a tremor of horror. 

“They sholy got me spotted!”’ he solilo- 
quized, as he negotiated the remainder of 
the descent three steps at a time. 

The Taverne Rouge proved to be a typ- 
ical American restaurant with a typical 
American jazz band, typical American 
prices—and no customers. Florian paid a 
ten-lire admission charge, looked around 
and came out. 

“Take me somewhere else like this,”” he 
demanded. ‘The later it gits the mo’ I 
craves my buddy.” 

The guide shrugged. 3ut there are not 
no more such a place, signore.”’ 

“Well, tickle my toes! Is this all the 
night life in Naples?” 

“Tt is verra beautiful there, signore. An’ 
if signore desires sd 

“Lay off of me, Sad Face. Us travels.” 

They came once again into the arcade, 
brilliant in the glare of a thousand lights, 


I ain’t lookin’ fo’ nothin’ like 


“ 


July 17,1926 


and a group of soldiers, impressively uni- 
formed, turned to stare at Florian. He 
moved away quickly and they stared in the 
same direction. The guide nodded approv- 
ingly. 

“* Signore is looked at.”’ 

“Sh-h-h! Don’t you s’pose I know it 
Listen, who is them soldiers?” 

‘‘ A-ah, but they are not soldatesca! They 
are but inspectors from the customhouse.”’ 

“*Customhouse?”’ 

“Si. Where signore came in from his 
sheep.” 

Customs inspectors! Florian reviewed in 
a second the details of his invo!vement. It 
now seemed certain to him either that 
Pierre Arnaud had set these men on his 
trail, or else that they knew of his conne: 
tion with the international criminal and 
were trailing him with the object of even- 
tually effecting arrest. 

Florian wanted help and lots of it, but 
there was no way he could turn. Even 
Lawyer Evans Chew, most prominent 
member of Birmingham’s dusky legal fra- 
ternity, would be of little assistance here; 
his Alabama erudition being of no avail in 
a country where good, plain English was 
not even understood and the customs men 
wore feathers in their hats. 

But Florian had been in difficulties be- 
fore, and he had learned to respect the 
magic powers of a good lawyer. He had in 
his pants pockets more than twenty-four 
hundred lire of good Italian money —and he 
decided unanimously that the only 
move was to seek legal assistance. 

“Listen, white folks,”’ he said, “‘I craves 
to see a good lawyer.” 

The man _ frowned in 
“ Alor?” 

“Lawyer! Lawyer! A feller what laws 
Savvy?” 

The guide shook his head and smiled 
fatuously. 
Florian. 
easy enough to understand a more in- 
telligent person. 

In the arcade was a statuary store, and 
Florian’s eye lighted on the miniature of 


sh) 
sensible 


puzzlement 


It was a gesture which annoyed 
It seemed to say that it would be 


a statue about which he had learned 
in school. It represented Justice and the 
scales. Te grabbed the guide and pro- 


pelled him to the show window. 

“See yonder,” he snapped, designating 
the statue. “‘Law! Me. Law! Want to 
see. Talk. Law!” 

For an instant the guide hesitated. Then 
his face lighted with comprehension. ‘* Ah! 
Si- i-si-si! Law - 

“Oni! Yeh! You got me!” 

It became immediately 
of Florian’s difficulties w 
guide moved swiftly and purposefully away 


apparent that 





-atanend. The 








with Florian following. Mr. Slappey was 
happy. 
Using this man as interpreter, he in- 


tended to bare his sou! to a lawyer; to 
tell every minute detail of t] 
which the suave Pierre Arnaud 
ticed upon him. 

They walked a considerable distance and 
came at length to a tr 1 | 
four stories in height. 
closely followed by Florian. He exchanged 
many Italian words with the attendant, 
who vanished, to reappear a m: 
and beckon them to enter. 

Florian was ushered into a room whic 
disappointed him. It was not nearly so 
grand or full of mahogany as Lawyer Chew's 
office in the Penny Prudent a 
ing, Birmingham. But the small, slender 
beady-eyed man with the snowy hair w 
regarded the little negro not unkindlvy, 
seemed to have ability. Florian felt great 
confidence in him. 

“‘Lawyer?”’ he inquired of his guide. 

“*Si, signore; Si-si-si-si!”’ 

The elderly man spoke in a soft, mus 
voice, and the guide answered Twice 
Florian caught the word ‘“Americai: 
Then the man at the desk sat back and 
nodded for Florian to begin. 

Florian did. 
and fervently. In words of one syllabl 
sketched the difficulty in which he found 


0 e tricker 


had prac- 





ment later 





He spoke slowly, simply 


Continued on Page 131 
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RED HAT PRODUCTS 
An Independent brand of 
motor oil and dependable 
gasoline, endorsed and 
sold only by Spread Red 
Eagle Independents 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OIL 


A fundamental principle in economics 
inspired the building of the Panama 
Canal.—Industrially, an equally sound 
principle inspired a group of strong 
individual independent oil units to 
nationally identify their collective in- 
tegrity under the Spread Red Eagle. 

The Sign of the Spread Red Eagle is 
the pledge as well as the identifying 
mark of a new, great national competi- 









“Fundamental Principles” 


tive force, backed by ‘Pooled Re- 
sources,” “Group Guarantees,” and 
“Collective Integrity.” 


Buying GASOLINES—MOTOR 
OILS—TRACTOR OILS and INDUS- 
TRIAL OILS sold at the Sign of the 
Spread Red Eagle insures dependable 
products backed by the experience 
and tested recommendations of scien- 


tific research and lubrication engineers. 


You are playing safe when you “‘buy 
at the Sign of the Spread Red Eagle”’ 





Ly, at, 
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AINDEPENDENTA y 

















INDEPENDENT OIL MEN of AMERICA | 
“ _. ASSOCIATION OFFICES: 624 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
BUY AT THE SIGN OF THE ‘“‘SPREAD RED EAGLE’? | 
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How many white houses are REALLY WHITE? 


them and sold by their dealers. The 40-40-2 
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Pos 


More than half the houses in this country were 
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intended to be white. It is said that three- mark on the labels identifies the genuine. 
Why Painters Prefer 4o-go-20 + Painters 
white houses. Now, there is a sure way of hav- like to use 40-40-20. It enables them to do a 
ing a white house that is really white to begin QO- ins O more satisfactory job. It covers well—has great i” 
with—-and that holds its white whiteness hiding power. It brushes out smoothly. It [ 
the life-time of a good paint job. leaves an excellent surface for repainting when ) 
The Permanently WAN CMeA ihm that finally becomes necessary. It costs no more 
than other good paint. 


Send for our Booklet +» The whole story of the 
white white paint, 40-40-20, is told in an inter- 


fourths of al! home owners would like to have 


When you paint your home insist on 


40-40-20. Then there will be no question about 
its permanent whiteness because 40-40-20 is a 
vhite white paint—brilliantly white when the 


painter applies it—brilliantly white as long as esting little booklet, “When White is White.” 
good paint lasts. If you are interested in prolonging the life and 


Eighty-three paint manufacturers now enhancing the beauty and the value 
make 40-40-20. (40-40-20 is the Registered of your home, send us a postcard 
Trade Mark of The New Jersey Zinc Com- 


pany.) These manufacturers, listed elsewhere 


bearing your name and address for 





a free copy. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Products Distributed by 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
160 Front Street, New York City 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO 


on this page, have been licensed by The New 
Jersey Zinc Company to make 40-40-20 from 
The New Jersey Zinc Company’s specified 
products and according to the formula it has de- 


veloped and perfected. 40-40-20 1s made by 
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Continued from Page 128 
himself. He told of his meeting with Pierre, 
of his innocent participation in the passport 
1347 ] t 


difficulty, of his simple desire to assist an 


nate fellow negro, and then of the 





s and of the policemen who had ap- 





ly been trailing him throug! ne 


darksome byways of Naples. 











It was a long and laborio n 
this telling of his story; butt he 
lesk listened patiently and d- 
ir , asking few questions an to 
ympathize greatly with the di s 
client. And at the end Florian produced 
from his pockets the tv four hundred 
re which had been given him in exc} € 





one hundred American dollar 





e-haired man waved the money away 


grandly and rose with a gesture of 





He addressed the gui le, and that person 
translated 
“‘He say he wish to see you tomorrow 
morning ora ten.’ 
“Ten o'clock? 
Si-si-si-st! 
“Tell him, okay—an’ fo’ goodr 
ness sake not to let none of these ginrals 






asked his guide for direction to the 
Hotel 1 which tram tra J 
Amedao. Mr. 


«i now that he 


{f to an attorney, 





demanded his bill, was informed that the 


amount thereof rested entirely in his judg- 


y 
ment of what would prove adequate com- 
pensation, and paid the sad-eyed person 
one hundred lire, which appeared to make 
Florian an enormously popular person. 
The guide disappeared into the crowd 
which lounged indifferently along Via 
Roma. Florian, whistling happily, swung 
jauntily along after the designated tram- 
car, quite satisfied that his troubles were at 


nd. He even de 1 to smoke a cigar, 





t 
: ; 
and so turned in at a li 





abeled “Tobaceaio,”’ and beneath which 
was another notice which informed the 
world that ‘English are speech 

As he entered the door he became con- 
scious of the fact that two persons im- 


in his wake ceased to walk. He 





he re. 


mediately 








frowned and looked about. Two cara- 
binieri stood at the curb, their sharp black 
eyes peering suspiciously at him over their 
capes. Mr. Slappey was annoyed. He was 
getting sick and tired of these Napoleonic 
gentlemen. He wasn’t scared, but he did 
forget the tobacco urge which had sent him 
into the store. 


He wondered why the 





eying him so interestedly. Coincidence, « 
course. Mr. Slappey stepped into e 
street and turned toward the hotel 
fell into step behind him. 








carabinier 


Florian became apprehensive. 





ger t acquired a swifter 1po 
The young person from Birmingham was 





Y pleased. 
they following him? He decided to 
\A et 
a 
\1y 
\1 
even 
t 


] 


e Regal 


Hee merged uponabroa ler stree t,t 

















right and then right aga sy all the rules 
of city construction, this hould have 
brought him back to the track where tram 
Number 25 traveled; but the car which 
ed noisily ng was not Number 25 or 
anything like it. Florian moaned loudly. 





Always in Naples you is gwine some- 
nere, but you never Is where you are 


He accelerated. He turned a corner and 








in a score of steps, putting more distance 
between himself and the grim ini 
perhaps they wouldn’t suspect his strat- 
egy— and in a few blocks into two more 


policemen, who stood back and eyed him 


piercingly. He slowed down an 
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His two particular | lt ised t 
Spear wit! the tw new | icemer I 
now, when | ian f f 
appalled to see that i t ( 
by four uniformed mer 
H nees were if et 
chattered. 
Great mmir he 1 
murea, n | lee ta 
wisin’ me to t But n r 
He tried ‘ ent 
He stood n nie t minutes a 
¢iemne He stared . . 
V d, ileve ( 1 the irabinie 
aiso a 
Never in all } f I n beer 
unmitigatedly te ed. He tried despe 
itely to locate the big building where his 
laced He yearned 
le 
emen joined the 
iling Mr. Slappey 
Ratu? tons inure =e 
me! 
He turned a second corn er ‘ 
beyond was another abrupt intersect 
Desperate and frightened, Mr. Slappe 
made an instant decision, 
He turned the first corner at a trot. He 
wung around the se 1 at t 4 
And then, quite frankly and ur 1 ngly 
1é 
d runner, and the cumu 
la aned power to his feet P 4 
somewhere behind him he he a shout od 
and then another, then a pounding of feet » 
on the flagstones. He zipped down an alley ss 
which was lighted by a single ghastly lam} LY e Va 1 
at the far corner. He had twisted this way 
ce keep you from this shaving delight? 
lost "em,” he panted. “How eep you from this shaving delight: 
w where J at. when J] ' 
me a ANY mel we fl ire lel C 1 oir ting 
Another turn and then another. A wide : , ares my ats aig pae aE 1” 
thoroughfare loomed ahead. Florian da 1 their ultimate razor Decause they |! > taller 
toward it, and as he reached the ¢ ; into the habit of going on day In al | lay Out, Us} y the 
Pe CURES NS HU? SHS BS CS . same old razor 
here was an immediate and forceful col- 
sion and the two officers wrapped strong Those less wedded to such a habit have found their ulti 
al round M pey’s biceps. Florian , 4 + 
made a last pitiful play at insouciance. Hi mate shaving comtort with the Valet AutoStrop Razor, 
raised his hat that wondertul little invention which sharpens its own 
; £ ne ‘ blades 
le su 
Th t tT ‘ ’ 





, This is an exclu: feature It affords the only 
easure which Mr. Slappey expressed. Ons 
































} l , re 
of them placed a small whistle to his li opportuni ly stropped Diade lor every 
, } 1 7 = 
‘ 1 « , t > > ip > > 7 
and sounded a shrill blas shave withou lOVINY blade either tor stro pping, 
Instantly there was a shower of cara- : : 
: shaving or 
Dl Irom all dire I ana . , 
th Slappe es lating ‘ree \ vO) } . h 
Free your it you have it, of using the 
Ww y 4 4 Amiy It \ ‘ ‘ ‘ + 
’ | ~ Y 7 tir ¢ 1 t + ¢ 
rt agin igh aS same old raz letinite Try this new way, this 
popular than he cared to be He ! better wa 
fact, a person of considerable im] nce 
, , ‘ , 
is the ee hand n his arms reminde Learn now aifferent your shaving in De made easier, 
it tne P { ~» 1] 7 ‘ lo ' > 
: I eG ortaDle, spee r. Try a Valet AutoSt I\aZol 
if nea a Py 1 1 
hte eta tor a change. Then you'll adopt it 
n WN y 
Naples at any 
f ™ y the = 
an eve i¢ 
and so, before Florian and cor 
traveled two blocks, a hundred persor Se R ( 5 . 
were following M - me f¢ r - 
ingly mfortable. He ‘ r 
where he didn’t want ir é 
tr veling fast. 
It was a long, nightmaris irney. TI 
came eventually to a buliding wv DULKE 
mountalinously in the dim light i ‘ 
Mr. Slappey inside, where a hig ini f 
formed person came to greet hi: Phere 
was much conv t andar 1 
ious inspection of the i gentlemar 
from Birmingham. Ff tearfu ed 
to make his wants understood 
‘I craves to see my lawyer, ginra Ise 
just nachelly gwine bust if my lawyer don’t 
come | an’ git me out me | J Snar 
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They could not understand, or they 
would not. Gently but firmly they pro- 
pelled him along a corridor and through a 
small door. Mr. Slappey found himself ina 
tiny room modestly furnished with an iron 
cot and a rickety chair. They bowed, said 
something in Italian, locked the door from 
the outside and disappeared. Florian was 


very weak. He sank onto the bed and 
buried his face in his arms. 
““Oh, my goshness,”’ he wailed. “Us is 


bofe heah—me an’ misery !”’ 

The balance of the night was a prolonged 
agony of uncertainty. It was quite plain 
to Florian that he had committed a most 
heinous offense and he visioned himself lan- 
guishing in an Italian prison. 

““On’y one adwantage that would have,’ 
he reflected philosophically: “I showly 
would know how to speak the language 
time I come out.” 

Early in the morning the door opened 
and a man entered bearing a tray on which 
there was some very bitter coffee and two 
small rolls. Florian made a pleading ges- 
ture, indicating his desire for a pencil and 
paper. The servitor nodded and a few min- 
utes later one of the carabinieri appeared 
with the stationery. 

Florian was in a dilemma. He did not 
know the name of the Neapolitan lawyer he 
had consulted the previous night, and there 
was no way of establishing contact with 
that gentleman. But down at the Hotel 
Regal was Lawyer Evans Chew of Birming- 
ham—and when in trouble Florian re- 
garded Lawyer Chew as slightly better than 
human. And so Florian inscribed a pas- 
sionate missive to the pudgy attorney: 


“dere Lawer Chew: Something has oc- 
curred wich is verry terible and I am in it. 
Pleas right away get the fellow wich brings 
this to show you where Lis at. and I bet I 
never make friends with no strange colored 
folks again. Hoping to see you soon, 

**Respt. 
““ FLORIAN SLAPPEY”’ 


“P.S. And I mean awful soon.” 

Florian explained his needs to the police- 
man and that gentleman nodded—indicat- 
ing that even he knew what a letter was. 
The man seemed so friendly, and the coffee 
was so stimulating, that Florian managed to 
perk up a trifle. After all, even this was 
better than flitting about the dark, slippery 
alleyways in a strange city at midnight, and 
whatever had happened, had happened. 
Mr. Slappey was looking uncertainly, but 
hopefully, into the future. If only Lawyer 
Chew received that letter. 

At ten o’clock in the morning two cara- 
binieri appeared. They were without capes 
or hats and Florian gasped at the magnifi- 
cent uniforms thus revealed. They were 
polite but positive and Florian decided 
against argument. 

They led him along a corridor and into a 
largeroom. Florian’s eye shot instinctively 
to the right—and there he saw something 
which caused him to cry aloud with pleas- 
ure. 

Seated stiffly on two long benches was the 
entire personnel of the Midnight Pictures 
Corporation, Inc., of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, U.S. A. Their faces, ranging in color 
from richest yellow to darkest ebony, were 
fixed and uncertain. Even Opus Randall, 
the heavyweight comedian of the company 
and arch-enemy of the unfortunate Mr. 
Slappey, forgot his ancient grudge in this 
terror of the unknown. 

But Florian had eyes for only one of the 
His interest was centered in 
figure of Lawyer Evans 


assemblage. 
the corpulent 
Chew. 

Toward his lawyer Mr. Slappey started 
eagerly, but the guard restrained him. 
Even that, however, did not interrupt 
Florian’s rush of words. 

‘Lawyer Chew,” he gasped, 
has happened.” 

The attorney fixed his spectacles. ‘ After 
taking cognizance of these heah surround- 
in’s, Brother Slappey, I has concluded pos- 
tively that you utters no less than truth 
when you says same. What was it?”’ 


somethin’ 
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‘I dunno. You see, it was thisaway: 
When us was still on the ship as 

“Sh-h-h!”” The whisper ran about the 
room and silence ensued. The carabinieri 
came to attention and a small, kindly-faced 
man with white hair entered and moved 
solemnly toward a thronelike chair situ- 
ated behind an elevated desk. But Florian 
was not silent. He emitted a howl of glee 
and leaped forward eagerly to join the new- 
comer. 

“Hot ziggity dam!” he 
“Tha’s my lawyer!” 

“Says which?” inquired Chew. 

“Tha’s my Italian lawyer. I hired h ‘im 
las’ night when all the trouble stahted.’ 

The little man turned and nodded reas- 
suringly to Florian, who bobbed his head. 
Somehow, affairs seemed better this morn- 
ing. Mr. Slappey was surrounded by 
friends, and this foreign lawyer of his ap- 
peared to be a person of considerable conse- 
quence, 

The white-haired man seated himself and 
spoke with staccate swiftness. Two uni- 
formed men disappeared, to return a few 
minutes later with a decidedly dilapidated 
young person. 

“Well, tickle my toes!” exclaimed Mr. 
Slappey. “If it ain’t my ol’ friend Pair Ar- 
naud!”’ 

At sound of the the Algerian 
turned. His countenance paled with fury 
and he shook his fist wildly in Florian’s di- 
rection, 

*“You have done thees!”’ he accused bit- 
terly. “It is to you I owe such what has 
happen’ to me,” 

‘**Aw, listen heah, Pair, you ain’t got 
nothin’ on me. What I been th’oo also 
never would of happened if I hadn’t of met 
you—we ought to call it even.” 

“You had better be careful hereafter. 

“Cullud boy, fum now hencefor’rd they 
changes my middle name to Caution!” 

“You treeck’ me!”’ 

“That ain’t nothin’ to what you done to 
me. An’ if you hadn’t of got so durned up- 
pity last night ss 


ejaculated. 


voice 


““Bah!”’ Pierre turned away and 
stamped his foot. ‘Canaille!’’ 

“Same to you, brother, an’ many of 
‘em!” 


The old man had been an interested ob- 
server, and now he turned to a modest 
young man standing beside him and they 
conversed in low tones. Then this young 
man turned to Florian Slappey 

‘“‘T am interpret’,”’ he announced. ‘“‘We 
ask have you met this man somewhere else 
before?”’ 

‘You is dawg-gone tootin’ I has.” 

The interpreter frowned. ‘‘What you 
say —dog toot?”’ 

**T mean, yas-suh 
tripe on the ship.” 

More conversation between interpreter 
and Florian’s elderly friend. Then: ‘He 
say haf you know thees man befo’ you meet 
on ship?” : 

‘*Nos-suh. An’ next time we meets, I 
ain’t even gwine bow.” 

More conversation in Italian, then the in- 
terpreter faced the negro troupe. One by 
one he polled them on the question of their 
acquaintanceship with Pierre Arnaud, and 
finally, interpreting for the man at the desk, 
he addressed himself to Florian Slappey 
once more. 

“You geev this man a passport?’ 

“Yeh. But you see, mistuh, he was just 
another cullud feller which said he had lost 
his an’ - 

‘*You know it was a crime? 

“‘No! Honest to Gawd an’ 
heart if I did. I woul'n’t fool you 

‘It was a great crime in Italy for which 
there is much prison. And also when you 
help criminal to escape also you are a crim- 
inal yourself.” 

‘Tha’s right, Florian.” The f 
Lawyer Evans Chew boomed across the 
room. ‘‘You is guilty as Mistuh Arnaud, 
ipso facto, ab initio an’ accessory befo’ the 
fack.”’ 

Much of Florian’s momentary exuber- 
ance was vanishing. It now appeared to 
him that his Birmingham friends had been 


I met that string of 


” 


cross my 


voice ( 
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rand simply to prove thelr 
blame exclu- 


summoned solely 
innocence and to fasten the 
sively on his shoulders, and if Pierre was oi 
sufficient importance to have caused all 
this excitement, Florian was equally 
guilty with him. The man at the 
desk was speaking with the interpreter, 
who transmitted the message 

‘He says was you only one to be 
with this man Arnaud 

Florian slumped. His guess was correct 
They were trying to fasten the entire 
on him. 

Mr. Slappey did some quick thinking 
He was of two opinions: One was that his 
Italian lawyer had messed things up con- 
siderably, and the other was that there was 
no reason for sharing his misery 

‘Uh-huh. Just me. But I suttinly ain’t 
friends with him no more.” 


and 


friend 


blame 





“These others—they did not know Ar- 
naud at all?” 

Florian was in for it, and realized the 
fact. 

“*Nope. Not one.” 

He was rewarded by smiles and nods 
of gratitude from the assemblage across 
the room. 


He murmured 
**Guess Ise 
ain’t as 
them.” 

The interpreter faced Florian again and 
pointed to Pierre Arnaud. 

‘Thees man,” he 
dangerous criminal.” 

‘Boy, you said it! 
pizen!” 

‘He will go to prison for many years.” 

‘Uh-huh. But how ’bout me?”’ 


bitterly to himself, 
a hero all right, but I suttinly 
popular with myse’f as I is with 


} 


announced, “is very 


To me, he’s plumb 


“You,” announced the _ interpreter, 
‘have done beeg favor to Italy, also your- 
self. We geev you back your passport and 


I am ask’ also to geev 
wheech is 


also we applaud you. 
you this ten thousand lire, 
ward for capturing so dangerous criminal 
as Pierre Arnaud!” 

Florian felt his knees grow weak. He 
seated himself suddenly and stared, open- 
mouthed, as the interpreter placed in his 
hands Jasper Sneed’s passport and ten 
crisp new thousand-lire notes. 

Things had happened too suddenly for 
Mr. Slappey. For twelve hours he had 
skidded with amazing speed from emotional 
zenith to nadir, and now back again. He 
didn’t know what it was all about, but he 
did gather from the row of twenty 
faces seated opposite that he was a very 
wonderful person indeed. 

They dragged Mr. Arnaud away and his 
forced exodus was the signal for wild jubilee 
The troupers descended on Florian in a 
dark cloud and spurted congratulations and 
questions. President Latimer fingered the 
cash which Florian still held. 

“Ten thousand moneys!”’ 
enviously. ‘Golly, Florian, 
lucky!” 

“Lucky?” Florian sneered contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘What kind of speechment is that 
you makes about luck?”’ 

“*Well, wasn’t it?’”’ 

“Nos-suh! It was brains! 

Mr. Slappey remembered something. He 
moved grandiloquently a the room 
toward the kindly faced man behind the 
elevated desk. Toward this person he ex- 
tended his recently ac 
lire. 

‘As my lawyer,” he 
gits first grab.”’ 

The man smiled in his gentle 
Florian 
tioned the interpreter. 

‘Ain’t this enough?” he 

**Ah, yes. But he a 

““Huh!”’ Mr. Slappey was daze 
he ain’t no lawyer.” 

“Of course not, signore.”’ 

Florian blinked rapidly. 

‘Well, what I craves to know,”’ he as} 
“is this: If that man 
what is he?” 

The interpreter beamed with pride 
‘Thees gentleman,” 


Questor 


re- 


dark 


he ejaculated 
you showly is 


ross 


quired ten thousand 


announced, ‘“‘ you 
way and 


shook his head. frowned and ques- 
inquired 
cepts no money.’ 


‘Then 


, , 
aint no lawyer, 


he is 


chief 


he explained, “ 
what you call in America ‘ 


of police. 
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Overlook nodded and pressed the starter. 
Eiven then he sat a moment undecided; but 
another car pulled in behind him to get gas 
and blew a warning horn, and he drew 
ahead a little way. He looked at his watch 
incertainly; and at last, still without 

iving come to any conscious decision, he 
wheeled the car and turned back; and when 
the traffic officer permitted, he swung into 
the street indicated by the signboard. He 
slowly, still doubtful, still in- 
his project absurd. 

‘Jenks will be expecting me tonight,” he 
reminded himself. ‘‘I ought to be there.” 
But he added impatiently, ‘I’m on a vaca- 
tion What's the sense of running on 
Jenks can wait till 


drove at first 





lined to think 


chedule all the time? 
tomorrow, I guess; if he wants to.” 

He had slipped out of the heavier traffic 
ind the way opened now before him; he 
oosed the car and the engine hummed and 


he drove ahead along the East Harbor road. 


imi 
\ THEN he had left the city behind him 
Overlook discovered, in the country- 
side through which his route lay, a long- 
forgotten loveliness and charm. 

On either side of him were wooded lands, 
broken only here and there by an occasional 
meadow or garden patch. Old orchards 
clustered beside the road; he looked down 
into alder runs; and sometimes his way ran 
between growths of young pine or hemlock 
or spruce and his eye found comfort in their 
heavy, gentle green. Occasionally, from a 
hilltop, a vista opened out afar before him; 
beauty he had forgotten hid among these 
hills. He dipped down to a bridge and 
across and up through a little village and 
on; and he came by and by to the road 

rew at work, and had to crawl in second 
gear through rods of loose gravel laid on 
bowlders and not yet bedded down; then 
wound along a rocky country road, rising 
and dipping over spurs and ledges. He 
drove inattentively; and now and then the 
rayed him, shocking the heavy car. 
And the miles drifted behind his wheels till 
it last, without warning, he came to a wide 
‘ luggish stream spanned by a wooden 
bridge; 


KE 








road 


and he stopped upon the bridge 

and saw a pond opening below the road, 

and a boat chained to a tree there; and 

beyond, half a mile away, a fisherman 
y patiently. 

He had a moment's vivid, flashing mem- 

of a summer day when he and Pot 


Riddle had sneaked down here and bor- 





ywwed witheut leave a farmer's skiff and 

gone a-fishing in the pond. They had but 
ne line between them; a hand line not long 

el ign to be of much account. Pot rowed 
d this line over the stern, and 

hen he rowed while Pot held the line. <A 


ot day, with no whisper of wind upon the 


ie he troiie 


iter, and Pot sweat lavishly; and he him- 


elf suffered in almost equal measure during 











turn at the oars. They -had no bites; 
when tney got home, late for the c} ores, 
each one of them received the punishment 
is “rime. Overlook, sitting there upon 
e bridge W in instant before his 
eyes the very apple switch his father had 
ised for the occasion; there was a f 
pur ha along its length which had 
ts mark upo s legs. Yet he smiled 
ilmost gleefully at the memory now 
He stayed only a moment there upon the 
ridge; he had come upon it unexpectedly, 
inconsciously calculating distances by the 
neient standaras « foot traffic or of a 
odding horse. Measured by the car, the 
‘oad seemed to have shrunk enormously. 
tut he knew this | ridge, and took his 
bearings now and located himself, planned 
what his next move would be. The farm 
lay some little way upstream —two miles, 


or three, or four; but there should be, he 
‘emembered, a road running in that di- 
tion a little distance hehind him 
With this in mind, he pulled ahead till he 
found achanee to tiirn the car, and soswung 


, Nape- 
ack and retraced his way for perhaps half 
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a mile, till he came to the other road swing- 
ing to the right, to the north, paralleling 
the course of the stream. Along this he 
took his way. 

The road was narrow; it had been scraped 
to a high crown and it was all of clay. A 
shower the night before had left it slippery; 
so Overlook drove with care, choosing to 
keep in the ruts and avoid a worse fate. He 
had, after a little while, misgivings; the 
road was so densely wooded on either side, 
so little traveled. If an opportunity had 
ifforded he might have turned around and 
gone back the way he came; but the way 
was narrow, and he could see that another 
car had gone before him since the rain, so 
he pushed on. It was as though he traversed 
a wilderness; the trees pressed close on 
either side; and the occasional meadows 
were overgrown with alder and poplar and 
birch. A partridge lifted before him and 
flew a hundred yards down the road through 
the tunnel of the trees before rising at an 
angle, with wide wings, to light in a hem- 
lock there. He crossed a rill of running 
water and stopped to look down into the 
basin below the bridge, and saw tiny trout 
darting to and fro in their alarm; anda 
mile farther on, he saw great tracks in the 
clay of the ditch beside the road, where a 
moose had passed. 

Then, abruptly, he came to a house, 
faintly familiar, about which there were 
indications of life; and he alighted to ask 
his way. A woman came to the kitchen 
door when he knocked there—a woman 
with a richness in the full lines of her body. 
A boy child stood at her knee. 

‘I’m looking for the old Overlook place,” 
he told her, smiling in that friendly fashion 
which seemed to be his habit. ‘Things 
have changed a good deal since I was here 
last. Am I on the right road at all?”’ 

She nodded gently. ‘“‘Yes; yes, this is 
the road. You'll want to take the second 
road to the right; and it’s the first house 
you'll come to on the left-hand side.” 

“Far?"’ he asked, not so much from 
curiosity as because he wished to hear her 
low voice again. 

“‘Better’n a mile,” she told him. 

“T’'m Walter Overlook,” he explained. 
“T was going through Augusta, and I 
thought I’d come over and see the old 
place.” He looked around. “Is this the 
May place?” 

“It used to be,” she confessed. ‘‘ Will 
Jenison lives here now.” 

He felt his throat tighten. His mother 
had been Sarah May; this was her father’s 
farm. 

“Ought I to remember you?” he asked 
after a moment, with that disarming smile. 

‘I lived over in Fraternity,” she said, 
before I married Will. Jonathan Clemons 
was my father.” 

He made a rueful gesture. ‘I've been 


away longer than I thought,”’ he confessed. 
“Didn't realize how much I'd forgotten. 
Where's Pot Riddl He's got the key to 
the house, I think. 

‘‘He lives across the bridge from the 
Overlook piace,’ she told him. ‘You go 
straight ahead on that same road. The 
first house you come to.” 

He withdrew reluctantly, looking back at 
her. She stood in the doorway to watch 
him drive away; and when he lifted his 
hand in farewell she responded in kind, her 
gesture curiously full of beauty. He was 
reluctant to go. 

Beyond the house he discovered a slop- 
ing field under cultivation; and beyond 
again a meadow, where the hay had been 
cut, and where no straggling bushes grew. 
**Jenison’'s a good farmer,”’ he told himself, 
“‘by the look of his farm."’ He glanced 
back toward the house again, remembering 
the woman; but the barn obscured his vision 
and he could not see the kitchen door. 

At the end of the meadow he crossed a 
road which seemed to be even less used than 
this one he was traversing; and then fora 
while his way lay through thick woods 
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again. Once, on his left, where a stream 
came down, he caught a glimpse of the 
collapsing ruins of a disintegrating sawmill; 
his grandfather May had owned it, and he 
remembered how the shriek of its saw used 
to rasp and wail across the valley; re- 
membered the feel of sawdust between his 
toes when he came to tunnel in the great 
yellow pile beside the stream. 

“Doesn't take long for things to fall to 
pieces,”’ he thought, and unconsciously 
pressed the throttle down as though to 
hurry on. 

Thus by and by he emerged from the 
cover of the trees and saw on his right, 
dimly, through the fringe of stuff along the 
road, a meadow grown with straggling 
clumps of alder and the winding line of the 
tree-clad stream beyond. His meadow, the 
very meadow where he had grubbed as a 
boy; and there must lie the pool where he 
and Pot swam on that summer day. And 
on other occasions too. One day in haying 
time a shower caught him and his father 
with hay cut but not raked, lying across 
this meadow here; and the next morning 
they went down to turn it so that it might 
dry inthesun. Thesun was hot and baking; 
and in the low meadow above the sweating 
hay the air lay humid and stifling, so that 
the boy collapsed at last, and the man car- 
ried him to the brookside and splashed him 
with the icy water there. Overlook re- 
membered now, with understanding like a 
revelation, the fearful anxiety in his father’s 
eyes. At the time he had been full of 
bitterness at this slave driver of a man, and 
very sorry for himself; but he felt only a 
wistful sorrow at the memory now. 

He knew his way; did not need to re- 
member Nan Jenison’s directions in order 
to turn to the right at the road beyond the 
meadow. Ahead of him he saw the wooded 
rampart of the Sheepscot ridge. He had 
used to climb that steep way to school at 
the Corner; he remembered how the ridge 
had always seemed to him like a curtain 
drawn between his eyes and the world 
toward which he longed, like a prisoning 
barrier there. Any journey beyond the 
ridge was an adventure not soon to be for- 
gotten. He had been more than once to 
Liberty; and three times he had gone as far 
as Fraternity, ten miles or so beyond. But 
never to East Harbor till that day after his 
father’s funeral, when he took the boat 
there and left his youth behind. The ridge 
seemed to him unchanged, its steep flank 
bright with the greenery of the hardwoods 
and the black growth, inscrutable and 
bland. But he smiled at it now with a faint 
derision. 

‘“‘T’ve crossed you,” he said half aloud. 
“I’ve been beyond you now —far beyond.” 

He was driving very slowly, sensitive to 
every least impression, and he lost all count 
of time. Once or twice he stopped the car 
without realizing it, to sit fora moment and 
look about before rolling on again. The 
road was sandy, its loose ruts clinging to his 
tires; he topped a little knoll and turned 
aside into the farmyard before the house, 
the house where he was born and where his 
boyhood lay. Its white paint was faded 
now; but it stood staunch and sound, the 
ridgepole straightly proud. 

‘In pretty good shape,”’ he told himself 
approvingly. ‘Built to last, this old house 
was.’ And he went wandering among his 


memories, 


He remembered his grandfather, his 
father’s father; remembered him as an old 
man whose white beard was faintly stained 
with brown, sitting on the sunny kitchen 
porch on an October day with a shawl 
about his shoulders. There was a boy on 
the porch floor beside him, bare legs dan- 
gling over the edge. Overlook could see 
this boy quite plainly, and he was amused 
at the impersonality of the picture. 

“ Asthough I weren’t that boy any more,” 
he thought, and his amusement vanished. 
The thought sobered him. 
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His grandfather told him, he remem- 
bered, that the house was fifty years old 
that October day; and while he listened 
breathlessly, the old man in mumbling sen- 
tences told the ancient tale. Overlook 
tried to recall that story now. The original 
house and barn, he was sure, had been 
struck by lightning and burned to the 
ground. Such a catastrophe nowadays 
would be likely to mean an abandoned 
farm, but at that time there had been 
nowhere else for them to go. 

“We lived most anyways for a spell,” the 
old man said. 

The story, Overlook found, had im- 
pressed itself upon his mind, came back to 
him in more and more detail. The fire 
occurred in July, he remembered; and the 
women of the family were taken in by Pot 
Riddle’s grandfather, while the men— his 
grandfather and his great-grandfather 
knocked together a rude shack out of half- 
burned lumber and cleared the cellar and 
prepared to rebuild, working late into the 
night by lantern, doing their chores and 
their farmwork through the day. Some of 
the heat of that race against time was in 
Overlook’s blood now. Sawed lumber came 
from Joel May’s mill; and Nat Haradeen 
and Hepperton helped when they could, 
coming down from the Corner up over the 
ridge. 

‘Your great-grandfather wouldn't have 
any sawed lumber for the sills and timbers,” 
the old man said. “It cost; but that 
weren't all the reason. He ‘lowed it 
wouldn’t stand up.”’ So they hewed the 
great logs foursquare and framed the house 
with mortise and tenon, and pinned it 
stoutly. ‘Pegged all over,”’ said the old 
man, mumbling proudly, the glow of an 
ancient ardor in his eye. ‘Built honest, it 
was, and built to stay.” 

And he chuckled in his beard. ‘‘ Your 
great-grandmother, she moved in before it 
was done,” he explained. ‘‘This day fifty 
year. She was sick of Mis’ Riddle’s house- 
keeping, and nothing would do her but 
she’d move soon’s the roof was on. This 
day fifty year.” 

He nodded as though to confirm his own 
statements, and then he hau drifted off into 
memories of his own. The boy did not care; 
there was a chipmunk carrying acorns from 
an oak around the corner of the house into 
a crevice in the stones about the well, three 
acorns at every trip, one in either cheek and 
one in its mouth besides. And the boy 
wondered whether he could put three 
apples into his own mouth in like fashion, 
and strayed off toward the orchard to make 
the experiment. The experiment was a 
failure, but it had its compensations. 

And Overlook remembered his father. It 
seemed to him, remembering, that during 
his boyhood they had been forever making 
some small repair or other upon the house 





new shingles here and there, a leak about 
the chimney, a rotting sill under the shed 
where the weather got in. He had been in- 
clined to rebel at this care on his father’s 
part; his own revolt against the farm, the 
life here, the isolation behind that high and 
forbidding ridge to the eastward, had been 
so constant and persistent as to color all his 





days. He wished to see the house decay 
and disintegrate; had even his longing to 
set it all afire. But his father had tended 


it, kept it sound and secure till the day he 
died. 

Overlook remembered the day his father 
died. His mother was dead years before; 
and for a while his father’s sister, Aunt 
Millie, lived with them, till she and his 
father quarreled. So for four or five years 
he and his father had been like bachelors 
here, cooking, washing, scrubbing for them- 
selves. And the boy, on the brink of man- 
hood, already feeling himself a man, was 
fuming and stewing and planning, flogging 
his courage to the point of open challenge. 
And then one morning when he came in 
from the milking and the chores, it was to 

Continued on Page 136 
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In which of these ways do you 
buy Business Papers ° 


Many men unconsciously buy business 
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papers about as a child endeavors to pin 
the tail on the donkey — blindfolded. 
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find the fire unlighted, the kitchen still cold, 
his father still abed. And at first, when 
Walter looked in upon him, he thought the 
older man was sleeping; but he was dead. 
Some fifty-three years old, and hale and 
sound. Only, a fortnight or so before, he 
had fallen heavily upon his knee, bruising 
it so that a great clot formed beneath 
the skin. In later understanding Overlook 
found in the incident the explanation of the 
death that had been so mysteriously sud- 
den then. 

It was four days later that he went away, 
mounted the ridge for the last time, went 
forth full of eagerness to face the world, not 
even looking backward, not in the least 
timorously or regretfully. 

His father lay beside his mother and the 
others in the little family burying ground 
up toward the hemlock growth behind the 
orchard; and Overlook, remembering, 
thought he must walk up to the spot and 
see that it was tended now. 


He realized that the engine of his car was 
still idling, and he switched it off and 
stepped to the ground, looked at his watch 
again. “‘I’ll have to hurry,” he decided. 
“‘Can’t stay but a little while. Already 

yasted quite a lot of time.’’ And he moved 


across the farmyard toward the great barn. 


Iv 


OT RIDDLE was his agent here; and 

Overlook, turning his eye this way and 
that, decided that Pot was a careful man, 
worthy to be trusted. The shutters of the 
house were closed, the doors were protected 
by outer doors of rough boards, and the 
barn itself was padlocked and secure. 

Pot had said that the hay was cut and 
stowed away; and Overlook, peering 
through a crevice between the doors, could 
see it piled high among the great beams. In 
the vaulted cavern of the roof swallows 
moved with little twittering cries; and he 
marked where the birds perched like beads 
along the telephone wire beside the road, 
preparing for the southward flight so soon 
to come. There had always been swallows 
in the great barn; would be, he supposed, 
as long as the barn should stand. Almost 
the first birds to arrive, always the first to 
go. Something familiar and friendly about 
them. One of them swooped past his head 
and he had a curious feeling that the bird 
was inspecting him. It returned to its place 
upon the wire; and the others there rose 
and settled nearer, and there was great con- 
versation among them. Overlook, watch- 
ing, chuckled softiy. 

He wanted to go inside the barn, and he 
wanted, he remembered, to go inside the 
house. But house and barn were locked 
and Pot Riddle had the keys, and Pot lived 
over across the Sheepscot on the lower 
slopes of the ridge. Overlook turned back 
to his car and started the engine and set out 
to fetch the key from Pot Riddle’s. 

The road by which he now traveled 
seemed very little used; there were two 
wheel tracks, and between them a rut 
beaten by the feet of horses. But grass 
grew inside the wheel tracks; and Overlook, 


| examining the way before him, saw that no 


one had passed since the rain of the night 
before. When he came to the bridge across 
the Sheepscot he checked his car to look 
downstream at the great pool between the 
alders there. Trout had used to lie in that 
pool, he remembered; and while he watched 
he saw the surface of the water dimpled 
now and then when a fish rose. At first his 
heart leaped at this sight; then the lore of 
his boyhood returned to him. 

““Chubs,”’ he said reluctantly. “‘That’s 
what they are.” 

At the foot of the pool, there was a little 
sand bar, and he saw that it was marked 
with footprints. ‘‘ Boys come fishing here,” 
he guessed, and drove on up the road, which 
now began to climb. So he came to Pot 
Riddle’s. 

The farmhouse, once white, now weather- 
beaten to a desolate gray, stood some dis- 
tance from the road, back against the 
hardwood growth which crept down the 
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flank of the ridge. Two wheel tracks led to 
the farmyard, and Overlook’s great car 
crept along these tracks and swung upon 
the turf before the house and stopped there; 
and he alighted and went around toward 
the kitchen door. 

As he put his foot on the lowest step a 
woman appeared at the door and stood 
there, within the screen, looking at him. 
She moved so quietly that he was raintly 
startled by her appearance, and he took off 
his hat with a quick smile. But he did not 
at once ask the question for which he had 
come; something about her held him still 
while their eyes encountered. 

She was, outwardly, such a woman as he 
must have expected to find upon this lonely 
farm. Another might have seen in her such 
a woman, nothing more. For another's eye 
she might in fact have been no more than 
this. But Overlook had an eye alert and 
keen, and when her glance rested upon his 
countenance it seemed to him she checked 
where she stood. He thought she had 
meant to come out upon the porch, until she 
saw him, and stopped very still and stood 
very still within the screen there. He won- 
dered at this, his quick conjectures racing 
even while he looked at her; and though his 
eyes rested upon her eyes, he saw her whole 
and entire. Her garment was of faded blue 
and very clean; it clothed her fully and 
without particularity. One might have for- 
gotten that she was a woman but for the 
clear line of her neck and shoulders, and 
but for her eyes. 

Her eyes were blue; a curious mild blue, 
serene and deep as the sky on a summer's 
afternoon. And there was a calmness about 
her lips; he thought of rounded, green-clad 
hills asleep in the dawn. And her hair was 
calm and fair, lying severely in its heavy 
bands; and as she stood within the shadow 
of the door the serenity in her lips and in 
her eyes withdrew in mystery there, as 
though, remotely, she dreamed of hidden 
things. 

His glance held hers so attentively that 
for a long moment he knew nothing else 
besides; then something moved against her 
knee, and he looked down and saw a little 
girl—a little girl perhaps three years old 
who met his eyes and then buried her face 
in the woman’s skirts. The woman let her 
hand rest sweetly on the baby’s head; and 
Overlook smiled again, and spoke to her in 
a doubtful tone. 

‘Isn't this the Riddle place?”’ he asked. 

She nodded, and so spoke for the first 
time. ‘‘ Yes,” she agreed, and her voice was 
low and sure. 

**T wanted to get the keys from you,” he 
explained-—‘‘the keys to the Overlook place, 
back across the bridge. You’ve got them 
here, haven't you?” 

“Yes; Pot takes care around there,” she 
told him. ‘‘The keys are here.” 

‘*T used to live there,”” he volunteered. 
‘Pot knows me. I’m Walter Overlook. I 
went away from here when my father died.” 

She smiled inscrutably. ‘‘I know,” she 
reminded him; and so he recognized her 
and he cried, “‘I know you now. You're 
June Haradeen.” 

“Yes,” she agreed; and she added, “I 
didn’t know as you’d remember. But I 
remember you.” 

‘*You weren’t more than a kid 
defensively. ‘‘ You've grown up now.” 
You've changed some yourself,’ she 
told him gently; and he was vaguely un- 
comfortable; and he had a surprising feel- 
ing that she knew this, that she looked at 
him in such wise, spoke in such fashion 
with the intent to discomfit him. He shook 
his head, laughing the thought aside. There 
could be no coquetry in such a woman. A 
farm woman, nothing more. A certain 
serenity and poise about her, perhaps; but 
for all that, a woman of the farms. Im- 
mured between the steep ridge on one side, 
the stream and the deserted valley on the 
other, in this desolate gray house upon a 
remote and hidden road. There could be 
neither beauty nor mystery in such a 
woman. Yet— “‘ You've changed some your- 
self,’’ she had said in that faintly derisive 
tone. 


he said 
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Yes,” he agreed, laughing a little, un- 
comfortably. ‘‘Yes, I’ve changed. But 
things don’t change much here, except the 
farnis are abandoned, the meadows go back 
into wilderness again.”’ There was, to his 
own'surprise, faint sorrow in his tone. 

“There’s little to bring you,” she sug- 
gested, and he found himself explaining. 

“‘It was an accident,” he confessed. ‘‘I 
was on my way up into the woods, fishing. 
First vacation I’ve taken since I went away. 
Never thought of coming past here till I saw 
the East Harbor signboard in Augusta. 
Then I thought I’d just look in at the old 
place. I'll be going back tonight,”’ he added; 
and knew, incredulously, that there was 
something like defiant bravado in his tone. 

She nodded slowly. ‘Likely you will,” 
she agreed, and stood a moment, and then 
stooped and swept the little girl up into her 
arms with astrong gesture; her body bowed 
and lifted with the ease and grace to be ex- 
pected in a creature of the wilderness; the 
child fitted into her shoulder, 
against her bosom there. Her arms held it 
broodingly. ‘‘I’ll fetch the keys,”’ she said, 
and withdrew from the door, returning a 
moment later to come out to him. “‘ This is 
the padlock on the barn,” she explained. 
“And this one is the kitchen door of the 
house. You can leave them in the kitchen, 
on the table. Pot’ll go over tonight or in 
the morning and lock up again.” 

He felt himself dismissed; was vaguely 
affronted by this dismissal, and made to 
feel negligible and of small account. And 
he laughed a little at the humor of this. ‘I 
might decide to stay the night,” he an- 
nounced defiantly. 

She smiled. ‘I guess you ain’t likely 
to,’ she commented. 

“Where is Pot?” he asked. 

“Gone to the Corner,”’ she explained. 
“He'll be back any time now.” 

He still hesitated, wishing to hold her, 
unwilling to go. ‘‘ Remember when we went 
to school up at the Corner?” 
‘You used to live in the house just this side. 
Why, I remember the first day you came to 
school! I must have been pretty near ten 
years old, and you weren't much bigger 
than the little girl in the kitchen there. I 
remember you brought a doll to school, and 
what a baby I thought you were.” 

““Most boys never do see the sense in 
dolls,” she said gravely; and he drew back, 
abashed as though he had inadvertently 
looked behind a veil. Hesitated for a mo- 
ment, spoke in another tone. 

“Tf I should happen to want to stay 
overnight, could I get something to eat 
from you?”’ he asked. 

“You're welcome to what we got,’’ she 
told him. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to bother you,” he 
urged. ‘“‘I thought I might buy some eggs 
and milk and bread and things.” 

“T guess you can do that way if you'd 
ruther.’”’ Her head turned a little, attentive 
to some sound within the house. ‘‘ There’s 
the baby,” she said; and with a little nod, 
she left him, disappeared within the kitchen 
again. 

He stood a moment uncertainly, then 
turned to his car and got in and backed and 
filled till he was headed toward the road. 
So drove away. And at first his eyes were 
fixed and thoughtful; but when he came to 
the bridge, abruptly he laughed a little to 
himself, not so much with amusement as 
with interest, not so much mirthfully as in 
a curious exhilaration. 

“I’ve a notion to stay here a day or two, 
at that,” he 
stopped his car on the bridge, and a blue 
jay swooped into the gray birch above his 
head and screamed at him scoldingly. The 
bird reminded him of Jenks, and he laughed. 

“Jenks will be wild,” he remembered. 
But added a moment later, seriously again, 
“Just the same, I’ve a mind to stay.”’ 


pressed 


he asked. 


said, half aloud He had 


Vv 
E DROVE into his own farmyard again, 
and stilled the engine and fitted one of 
the keys into the kitchen door. It swung 
before him and he entered: entered the 
Continued on Page 139 
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Brawn tor Your Car 


Bearings are put wherever wear tends to focus in your car or truck. That 






is what bearings are for. That is certainly where you want the finest steel. 





The steel for Timken Bearings is made under ‘Timken control, right 





in the Timken “daylight”’ steel mill. The largest output of electric tur- 






nace steel in the world is required tor ‘Timken Bearing production. At 






the rate of 132,000 daily, Timkens are being applied to every type of 





mechanical device, including gi‘ of all makes of motor vehicles in 






America! ‘Timkens go into transmissions, difterentials, pinion mount 






ings, worm drives, rear wheels, front wheels, steering pivots and fans. 





‘Timkens tree these units of needless friction and wear, also sa\ ing power 





and lubricant. ‘Timken Taper assures higher resistance toevery destructive 






element, including ¢hrust or sidewise torces. TIMKEN POSITIVE ROLI 


8 ALIGNMENT keeps shafts, gears and wheels turning quietly, “like new.” 





Timken-equipped cars and trucks are simpler, less bulky, more accessible. 
See that a car or truck is Timken-equipped and you know you get 
excellence of design and material at the very places where it counts 


for so much toward permanent economy. 
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ECEPTION 


is not all in the 


dials 
Ve 


Why low internal resistance in the 
batteries is necessary in even the finest sets. 


How to buy batteries that have it. 


\USSING with the dials can- 
not always bring in radio sig- 
E nals clear and strong without 

needless noises. Something more 

than sensitive tubes, strong con- 
nections, good aerial and an expen- 
sive loud speaker is necessary. 


# 


What low internal 
resistance means 
When you hook up a radio to any 
power unit you put resistance in 
the way of the current that flows 
between the terminals. That is ex- 
ternal resistance. 

But that same current also flows 
through the inside of the power 
unit. There it also encounters re- 
sistance—internal resistance. 


In a radio circuit it is not un- 
usual for an internal resistance of 
100 ohms in the batteries—the 
source of the power—to be mul- 
tiplied into a million ohms at the 
end of the circuit! 


Of course rec eption suffers. Sig- 
nals then come in distorted and 
unnatural and no amount of tun- 


ing can give you good reception. 


Naturally, engineers have devoted 
their lives to developing batteries 
that would have the very minimum 
of internal resistance and that would 
keep down their internal resistance 
As a result, 
there are hundreds of formulae in 


ver a period of time 


FRENCH BATTERY 


use today for making dry batteries. 
But the particular combination of 
materials which produces the de- 
sired low internal resistance is used 
in Ray-O-Vac batteries. 

That is why Ray-O-Vac batteries 
have longer life and give improved 
reception. 

Radio engineers have been quick 
to discover the low internal re- 
sistance of Ray-O-Vacs. Read what 
Dr. deForest says about them. 


Why Ray-O-Vacs also have 
Staying power 
Note that Dr. deForest also says 
that Ray-O-Vacs have the “ great- 
est life.” That, too, is important, 
because staying power means econ- 
omy in the long run. 

The chemical reactions that go 
on inside a dry cell as current is 
produced change its internal com- 
position into by-products that in- 
crease the resistance. The special 
formula used in Ray-O-Vac_ bat- 
teries allows these changes to take 
place very slowly. Hence the volt- 
age of Ray-O-Vacs drops slowly 
and the batteries lasi longer. 

The internal resistance and stay- 
ing power of a radio battery are qual- 
ities that you cannot measure with 
a voltmeter. A voltmeter reading 
in the shop merely indicates the 
open circuit voltage of the battery. 
Often a battery that shows a high 
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voltage will have an extremely large 
internal resistance. 


How you can tell a low 
resistance battery 


So, the way you can tell that you 
are getting radio batteries with low 
internal resistance and stayiug 
power is to ask for Ray-O-Vacs by 
name. 

Ray-O-Vac batteries are sold by 
radio and electrical dealers, hard- 
ware stores and auto supply shops 
everywhere. If you have any 
trouble getting them, write us for 
the name and address of a nearby 
dealer who can supply you. We will 
send you a free copy of the * Ray- 
O-Vac Manual and Broadcasting 
Station Directory.” 


Ray-O-Vae “A” batteries are especially 


structed for radio use. They recuperat 

idly during rest periods and give a high ; 
(1! 5 volts) throughout their life. Ray-O-] 
*('" batteries are made in 








b15, 9 and 22"5 volt sizes, or 7 
with variable terminals to 212 
give several voltage adjust- 


COMPANY, Madison, Wisconsin 


Alse makers of Ray-O-Lite flashlights and batteries and Ray-O-Spark ignition batieries 


This 


; 
famous mast 
tay-O0-Vac “BR” 
volt batte ry recomme? 
for all multi ple tube sets, « 
pecially sets requiring more t} 
16 milliam peres of current. It ha 
extra large size cells giving 45 volts 
with one intermediate tap at 
volts. All other sizes of “B” batter 
also available in the Ray-O-Vac 
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Dr. Lee deForest, Ph. D., D.Sc. 


The father of radio broadcasting 


He was the first to broadcast music and 
opera All radio broadcasting apparatus 
is built upon his audion or three-electrode 
vacuum tube inventions. Says Dr.deForest 


“Seeking the best that the market pro 
vided in a dry battery one giving the 
most uniform and level voltage, combined 


with low internal resistance and greatest 
life —I have come to use the French Bat 
tery Company's products because the 

most nearly approach my standard of 
requirements. Lam using practically every 
type they manufacture in some phase of 
my laboratory and research work and in 
connection with my Phonofilm or talking 
motion picture amplifier and in’ radio 
reception experiments with the Audalion 
my latest invention, incidentally), a new 


type and theory of loud speaker 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
kitchen where for twenty years or so his life 
had all been focused. And at first the place 
seemed to him gloomy and forbidding; but 
he opened the windows and swung back the 
shutters and admitted the sun; and then he 
stood for a space and looked this way and 
that, his lips parted in a little smile. 

There was the stove—-that stove which 
had seemed to him, when he was a boy, an 
insatiable monster, devouring endless quan 
tities of wood which must be painfully cut 
and split and carried by his small hands. 
And behind it, hanging against the wall, the 
soapstone griddle upon which they had used 
to fry buckwheat cakes in the winter morn- 
ings. And against the door the roller where 
the towel had hung, grimed so quickly by 
his brief ablutions. He chuckled at the 
thought; remembered how on Saturday 
nights he had been used to fetch a tub from 
the shed and set it on the floor, and dip into 
it water from the tank at the end of the 
stove and add cold water from the pump in 
the shed, and scrub away the week's ac- 
cumulated veneer. The memory made him 
unlock the shed door and look in; and the 
very tub still hung against the studding 
there, cracks between its staves opened by 
long disuse. The washbasin hung on its nail 
at the end of the iron sink, the separator 
tood at one side. There was a mirror on 
the wall, the mercury upon its back flaking 
off, and he looked into it and saw him 
distorted; and then at a sudden thought 
fumbled behind the mirror and found the 
very comb he once had used. An aluminum 
comb, corroded by time, no longer fit for its 
appointed function. 

The corrosion of this comb, undiscovered 
n its hiding place, made him realize that 
there should be elsewhere evidences of this 
same rusting and decay. He was faintly 
astonished to discover that this was not the 
case. Overlook had had little experience of 
old abandoned farmhouses; he could not 
guess how quickly, if they are neglected, they 
fill up with disorderly litter, and how dust 
lies over all, and everywhere dwell damp- 
ness and decay. Nevertheless, his common 
sense told him that there should be even 
here some evidences of the waste of time. 
But there was only a faint film of dust. The 
oilcloth cover on the table revealed it, and 
there was dust on the dishes in the pantry. 


His attention was alert now; he saw that 


























the stove was polished, that the sink was 
greased and free [rom rust; and when he 
est i elsewhere he found the dir 

or t or iere 1 ( iy the ’ + + 

t t ree tT is es i l t t ( mne 
remover he s eane f 

+ y , + iw t} ) 

tecting eet was iad nd there wer 

ewspapers spread over the rug ont e floor 
Ir e parlor other sheets were draped over 
f airs and er the ancient organ a 

ng the he eS ovet e table ere nis 
the few DOOKS were n the bed- 
roon er e went so! e found the 
eds stripped, bedding nea I ed at the 
1 t and covered over there, and his aston- 
shment waxed and grew. 

‘House looks as though it had just been 

it up for the summer,” he t¢ himself 
‘You'd never think it had been sh n 
yvears."” And he went further. ne 

as fixed things,”’ he exclaimed. ‘Cleanse 

and covered thi gS up, ar i so on I 
didn’t leave them so.” 

Ar t ptly he began to understa) 
The won ne thought, must have one 
t Ss Pot took care of the farn it the hay 

nd stow t and sold it, made mir re 
stor and broken windows. But she 
ist have assumed charge of the interior of 


g 

ouse. He wondered why. It was not, 

e thought, the sort of thing to be expecte 
— 


f her or of any dull farm woman immured 


r from the world. She may have 





and for order 


Overlook remembered that his mother 


had been lke that; he knew there were 
i women Yet even this explanatior 
1 not seem to him to be sufficient 
ought for another, and abruptly he 
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“She knew me today,’’ he reminded him- 
self. ‘‘She remembered me! 

He was amused to find his heart quicken- 
ing at the thought, and he laughed again. 

“By George!” 
became fixed and thoughtful, recalling her 
for his renewed inspection 

“She'd be handsome!” he told himself. 
And then he began to think back, trying to 


remember what she had 


he exclaimed. His eyes 


been like as a child. 
He remembered the first lay she came to 


school. She came with her older siste r, wit 


May Haradeen 


Jim Haradeen was their 
father, l 


ived just over the crest of 





and they 







the ridge toward the Corner; so that when 


Walter Overlook climbed the ridge and 
passed their house May used sometimes to 


follow him to school — follow him because, 
, he would not appear to 


and so strode boldly on 


since he was a boy 





, the little gir somewhat in 
There were three of the Haradeen 
March was the oldest, a boy 
about Walter's own age. But he died while 
they were children. Then came May and 
June. Haradeen, folks used to say, was a 
great hand for months. And one day in 
late fall May brought her little sister to 


} 
scnool. 


, 
, meekly, 





+3 
hild ; 
ennuaren,; 





June must been four or five years 
younger than himself, Overlook calculated. 
He had a vague mental picture of two pig- 
tails, thick as small clubs, h: 
shoulders; and he remembered that her 





wing over her 


eyes were big, with a look in them pecul- 
iarly limpid and kind And they had 
found, in the course of the first two or three 
years of her schooling, that she was pain- 
fully shy. If the master chided her she 
wept; if any of the older boys took of her 
more than passing notice she cowered and 
drew away. Yet there was, he thought, a 
maturity about her even then; she seemed 
a wise, old little thin 


t 
and she had freckles 


73 





on her nose. His recollections ranged this 
way and that; he delved into forgotten 


corners of his memory, seeking new glimpses 
of her. 

And then a scene, a picture, sprang into 
his mind abruptly, like a revelation. He 
and Pot Riddle and Will Hepperton one 
day, starting home from school, and they 
overtook May and June; and he remem- 
bered that for some reason, as children will, 


























he and Pot and Will and May all began to 
jeer at June, the littlest of them al!, deriding 
ner that n il singsong f mw ) 
t ments small nerves Uverioc oO not 
reca ow the tl g deve ed; but he i 
VIV at of sudacer 
W t Ss ner, ar 
J e started tor ind the ol 
they all pursued her. And May’s ter 
affections at last awoke ar sne be ne 
June's partisan June ru e a poor 
scuttling little rabbit, her t legs stur 
bling; but Pot overtook her and kissed her 
while Will Hepperton held May away 
i then Will kissed her, June struggling 
iinst him with a frantic and a desperate 
fury, and May screaming at them bot 
And then Overlook found the little g 
ne t t i 
Pot y 
t san 
t ( 1 June 
. i ept 
} the arr but thoug} ‘ f t 
ne i ana t t it the tw ) ot er 
\ en ne oke it er now é y Tt t 
“ ulet, was wate! r , ‘ 

e eves of hers ind he remembers t t 
she | been panting, | ‘ ‘ 

est rising and falling er mouth ope 
He realized how small she was, and in what 

t distress; and so he forbore and let her 
go, and whispered, ‘‘Go on, run! 

She looked at him for a moment, some- 
thing baffling in her eyes, a slow confu 
rising there; and then she began to cry, at 
she turned and fled away And he had 
swune to help May es e fro the othe 
and thereafter the two sisters walked home 
half a dozen rods ahead of the boys, Mav 
shouting back jeers at them, Pot and Will 


responding 
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But Walter had been quiet, dist 
eeling vaguely that he had failed to 


man’s part. that he hac een we 





He remembered that June crie 


way to the Haradeen house and did not 





come tos i next d 

But when shi return, though sh 
showed no more thar Sneunae aversion 
to Pot and W the 
seldom oked at hir t 


Standing the 
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fans 


“ are choosing 


By George ne ex me Ve 
She wanted me to } her that da She 
wanted me to!’’ And he laughed aloud, 
intoxicated And he ~oked around the 


ordered room once more and decide 


Nothing so immediately and powerfu 
attract 
that 


lived across the street from her for years 


aman toawoman as the discovery 








»is interested in him. He may hav 


and never regarded her or found in her any 
appealing trait; but if someone suggests to 
him that she has a tenderness in his behalf, 
the man is bound to seek to warm himself 
at that fire. She may be too young or t 
old, too fat or too thin, too beautiful or too 
plain; but if she loves him, he is bound to 
investigate the matter; and if she loves 
him enough he is more like than not to 

iche prepared 
in her heart and rest there—for a while, if 
not for alway. 


settle comfortably into the n 





Because it 
seemed to him that June Haradeen had, on 
that afternoon some twenty-odd years be- 
fore, wanted him to kiss her, he decided to 


} 1 


stay here, at least overnight. There was no 


Thus now this Overlook 


formal purpose back of this decision; he 
did not avow to himself the thought that 


here in this desolate and lonely little valley 





romance might be waiting for him. He was 


simply amused and flattered and curious, 








and he decided to stay. 


} 
‘Just to see what she'll do,”’ he th ougl t 





He would drive to the Corner for 


supplies, leave it to her to make the first 
move. ‘She'll be over,” he assured himself 


**She’ll tell Pot he has to come and get the 





keys; and if he won’t come she'll come 
alone and if he mes she’ yme along.” 
He had for a moment eT g ngs 
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ressing him. He realized for the first time 
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_ She said it fora lifetime! 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 
JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT 
IN PERMANENT VALUES 
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IS twenty-first birthday. The threshold 
of young manhood. 

To mother, the occasion calls for some- 
thing more than short-lived recognition—the 
celebration of a day. It calls for a commem- 
oration of her affection that shall live with 
him all through his life. 

Her birthday gift must say, not merely “I 
love you,” but, “I love you forever and aye!” 

There’s a wealth of such gifts to be had 
at your jeweler’s. Practical gifts and daily 


useful, enduring gifts and good to look upon. 
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For instance, a gold or silver pocket knife 
or signet ring, to be engraved with his own 
initials. Cuff-links for his first stiff shirt! A 
scarf pin with the talisman stone of his birth 
month. Or a toilette set in sterling or plate. 

Or there’s a real Elgin Watch! Even at a 
small price! An Elgin that will keep the 
time for him faithfully until he is ready to 
deed it to his own son, to make room for 
a costlier and handsomer Elgin. 

If you've a gift problem, drop in and talk 
it over with Dr. Jeweler. 


Consultation’s free! 
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Continued from Page 139 the broo} the note of tant rd. t a r a ~ 
dreamily; and a small finch of some nd susurrant song of the pine It was so st W EA [ I { E R R E I O R I 
fluttered into the tree, looked down at him that now and then, far down the valley, he 
with head on one side, spoke to him in a heard a hollow rumble when a car cro 
doubtful tone, and then dismissed him from one of the lower bridges, miles awa it , 

lig Hig 
its mind and proceeded to scan,the branches these remote sound nly accentuated the 
and the twigs, picking out from their inter- isolation here. Over across the brook to Akron 9] New York YZ 
stices other insects so minute that they had ward Pot’s farm a cowbell soundé 30] T 1] 
; ‘ ies .s . : Ose . rete) WW lle Q] 
escaped Overlook’s eye Overhead, to one and beyond, somewnere itor the ridge I SE = Ni ’ Roche iC = 
1 : P . . 1] a 
side of the outer branches of the tree, a there was a barking dog. The very cloud Boston 90 Oakland o/ 
great white cloud drifted; he watched it in the sky were bland ar ilm Buffalo &9 Oklahoma Q5 
till it was obscured from his vision by the O* 


erlook got up at ist Irom the grour 
- £ Ina 9] 


tree above him; saw it presently emerge there beneath the n Aple it began, ever C anton ( maha 





again upon the other side and go off across on this summer afternoon, to be damp and Chicago. 90 Philadelphia OO 
the ridge toward the sea. chilly there. He found his limbs cramped ‘lo Qo ,) 
G we see ny Sanam, um en, veland 9? en 
He was completely relaxed and comfort- and stiff, and he stretched to loosen them Cle elan ; . I he crx 100 
able; and he thought of that moment so Then he went tow the car, drawn into Cincinnati 9] Peoria Q? 
many years ago when he had not kissed the farmyard beside the road; and hestood Penver 87 Pittsburgh 93 
June Haradeen, though she wished him a moment doubtfully, tempted—since she . 
an é pre 7 : Se ee + a »S aS ( ort |; 
to. The memory pleased him. had married Pot Riddle, after all—to get in Des Moines JU Portland, Ore. oY 


89 Portland, Me. 
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It was not till a little later that he sat up and drive away and meet Jenks as he had Detroit 


inder the abrupt and disturbing impact of 
a new thought. Pot Riddle had kissed her 
that day her though she fought 
against him. Yet obviously, Overlook now 
remembered, she had married Pot, after ai 


kissed 


! 





vi 

TINHIS fundamental fact that June Har- 

adeen had married Pot Riddle struck 
Overlook like a blow; then the irony of it 
made him laugh in a fashion wholl 
ess. And his memory went wandering 
again, back to that day when June first 
came to school with a doll upon her arm, 
holding May by the hand; to that other 
day when Pot and Will pursued and caught 
and her and he forbore. Old Jim 
Haradeen had heard of that affair, he re- 
membered, and Pot had a whipping from 
Old Jim must be 


he could not 





, mirth- 


kissed 


is father as a result of it. 





ill alive, Overlook thought; 
be so very old even now. 
**T'll look him up tomorrow,” 


ne decided, 


and forgot Jim then to think of June ‘that no one has lived here for fifteen 
again-—June, clinging to the hand of May, vyears.”’ And he added, smiling, “It’s a Neec 


a doll upon her other arm, and her shy still 
eyes. 

He remembered, ever so keenly, the look 
he had caught in her eyes at the moment 
when Pot Kiddle kissed her. It was that 
ook which made him, a moment later, for- 
bear his own kiss; he had been afraid she 
would look so at him, and he was ashamed 
had looked at 
curious 


perhaps, for 


for Pot’s sake because she 
Pot in that “a. 
name, he thought. Short, 
Potiphar. There was a Potiphar, he seemed 


wise. was a 


toremember, in the Bible; and that Potiphar 
had a wife who lived under the burden of a 
disrepute the nature of which 
But he forgot 


was at the 
moment 
Potiphar’s wife now in trying to marshal 


“Pot Riddle. He 


vague to Overlook. 


; memories of Potiphar 












nned. But 


ne was curious to see Pot, 
and it was very still and peaceful here, and 





he was tired He went into the Kkitenen 


agalr and he noticed that the knob on the 


door turned loosely, that the screw needed 


‘ 
tightening. His father, he remembered, 


had kept certain 


usenold tools in a ¥v& 





cabinet in the shed, and Overlook went that 


way and found a screw driver in its ap- 
returned and tightened 


pointed slot and 
the screw. He felt a curious satisfaction in 
the performance of this small task, a curi- 
ous pride in putting the tool securely away 
again. 

He thought it might not be 
thought 
damp and moldy; 


feasible to 


the bedding might be 


stay here, 


but when he unfolded the 





blankets on his own bed he found them dry 
He could roll up in them and 


ght, comfortable enough. The 
' 


and sweet. 


for one ni 





ness of the house struck him with 





rene wed force. 


“Doesn’t seem possible,” he thought, 


good deal cleaner than when I went away. 


last time 


Been sw ept and scoured since the 

I washed dishes here 
And he thought then, 

tion, 


} 


inai resolu 
I can do it 


r 


with 


‘I used to keep house. 





1, for a night.’’ So went out to his cz 


The re we 





and proceeded to unload it 
two or three bags, besides tackle box and 
He left them all in the kitchen, 


ve one bag whose contents he w ould need. 


rod case. 





Sa 
This he unpacked, laying his razors and the 
like upon the shelf 


abruptly he 


above the sink; and 


remembering wi 


smiled, 


of) 
s Jap had of lat 


what precision [ e aone suc 


tasks on his account. There was no hook 


convenient for his strop; he found a nail 


and a hammer in the shed and set the na 
put his 





where it should be, ishes, 
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Red Bluff 
Richmond. 
St. Louis. 

St. Paul 
Sacramento 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Santa Fe. 
Seattle. 
Spokane 9] 
Tampa 
Tucson 


Oh! For a Breeze 


The ul is do ‘ 


\fter the breat 


had been astout boy, in fact a fat boy,and soap, his comb neatly le by side; and he worst p 
rather more disheveled than most boys,and found the memory of the Jap’s efficien the day what a reliet ) ) ( of oe reEEZE cd the 
-ather ro oO rrioush ; yor ¢ losing itself ir 
ather more grimy. | i _— curiously dimming and losing itself in the toa tuband the breeze of a Rob | ; per ; 
‘‘He must have changed,”’ Overlook de- foggy background of the past. It was scarce y ' 

“ } | , lee] vers Fa \ 1 
cided, ‘“‘or June would never have married t x hours since the little mar " “ ‘ - 
him.”” Andthen he thought: “‘Butshehad — served him last; seemed an infinite tin ; 

9 ; 1 1 You eyo 1 Vconrt ) WV hie ‘ ! wer co o 

to marry somebody, I suppose. And th He came back to the present, brushed |} 
iren’'t many men about here.’ other life aside. New York a ! i} { vour tired, hot bod orb had so cheay it ( ( 
membered so poignantly how she had were a good many miles : tive virorat coolness swelte 








ooked at Pot that day so long ago, and he “hey can be farther for I care he 
began to pity her profoundly and to won- to ration mounting in } Yo rer uch has bee ork / ping 





ler whether she ever looked at Pot in that veins bedroom, he laid ve overtime to be eng 1) ) hod CEE | j 

se now ajamas, neatly folded, upon the bare mat y j va 

1 . ; ae” .: emperature equ rea. i | ‘ 
He had not seen Pot for so many years, tress, and he draped his dressing gow: pcan 
° ° a , ; ly] } , 

ind his curiosity about the man began tobe across the foot of the bed and set his slipper elaxes from theadded strai ae | | ‘ M i 
acute. He formed a mental picture of a_ side by side upon the fioor. ‘‘I’m as good hich it has been laboring < 
rather fat and decidedly indolent farmer, alet as he is,” he thought, chuckling; and 


seemed to see 
} 


upon a doorstey 


idling through the days; he 
Pot whittling contentedly 


omew nere. 


When he 


that he 


he added, 





was unpacked Nhe 


must go to the Corner for suppl 


‘But his place is kept up pretty well,” he had a momentary thought that the st 
remembered. “ Except that it needs paint there would soon be closir ind the 
And then he thought June must be respon- laughed at himself, remembering It 


ble for any thriftiness and order Pot’'s 
farm might evidence. ‘‘I expect she drives 
m,” he decided. “I 


ngs up the way she did hers 


Keel 


expect she 


would be open-— unless times had change 
mail came, and for a while afte 
the gather 


unless times had 


till the 
town would 


changed; 


the men o 
and Overlool 


Robbins & Mvers 


Fans 


Lah 
‘Ga, Motors 
WAN Ls 


The sun was drooping toward the west- did not believe that change had come t« 
ward hills and long shadows began to en-_ these hills, unless they were perhaps a little iat 


‘oach upon the margin of the meadow at 
feet. The wind had dropped to a whis- 

and there was a little singing in the 
r, a faint humming murmur, a compound 


many little sounds —the far chuckle of 


quieter, a little more deserted, a | 
like the wil 


3ut when he went to the 


derness 


know what he needed, and he stopped t 


consider this. Coffee and sugar and cream 


; 
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Condensed milk would do. Fruit of some 
kind. ‘Chances are they haven’t anything 
of the sort,’”” he remembered. Bacon, eggs, 
bread; perhaps a prepared cereal breakfast 
food if there was cream available. Steak 
was a possibility, and vegetables of one sort 
or another. He smiled. 

“I’m planning enough for an army,” he 
told himself. ‘All I want is supper and 
breakfast. But I’m hungry, at that.’”’ He 
had eaten no luncheon, forgotten it in the 
interest of the day. ‘“‘A steak would be 
first-rate,’’ he decided. 

The question of cooking utensils occurred 
to him; he examined the pantry and the 
cupboard under the mixing board. There 
were frying pans and pots and kettles in 
plenty. Fuel? He discovered a sufficient 
litter of wood in the shed to serve him for 
this little while. He was about to set out 
when he remembered the necessity for light 
of some kind. There were lamps on the 
mantel in the dining room, a little row of 
them. But he found that they had been 
emptied of oil, and there was no oil in the 
can in the shed. He entered oil on his 
mental list of things required, and matches, 
and he added salt and pepper and butter 
with a certain pride in the completeness of 
his forethought. 

He tried the pump in the shed and found 
it raised no water; it had needed to be 
primed, he remembered. There was no 
water nearer than the brook, two or three 
hundred yards away; but he took a pail 
and went down the road to the bridge and 
climbed down to the water’s edge where the 
roots of the gray birch formed a ladder. A 
trout of some size was lying under the roots, 
darted away into the deeper water, and 
Overlook felt a quick thrill like that of recog- 
nition. He had caught trout under that 
tree before. He filled his pail and 
walked back up the road, and he thought, 
“Might have run down in the car!”’ And 
he smiled at the absurdity of this. 

“Just the same, I’d have taken a taxi to 
go three blocks in New York half the time,” 
he chuckled. 

Somewhere in the thick wood across the 
brook behind him a thrush sang, uttering 
its sweet, silver call with that curious lilt 
and cadence which make you picture the 
bird swinging as it sings upon a slender 
bough. And from the sky a hoarse cry 
came down to him, and he looked up and 
saw a flock of crows passing over in wide 
Costly extended order; and a chipmunk was busy 
in the stone wall—ruined now and scat- 
tered by the frost—which ran beside the 
road. Theshadows were lengthening across 
the meadow; he stopped to look down 
ts length toward the dark woodland, and 
> saw something move in the far sl 
ows there, something humped and black 
4 moose, he knew; and he 
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oe The pump, receiving the water he poured 

down its throat, responded to his efforts; 

q M t f en lifted al ‘ but its first stream was rusty. Nevertheless, 
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se errs pee clear, and he filled the pail afresh and 

ii haa tasted of the water. It had a certain flavor 

of iron, and this taste upon his tongue 


National Steel Fabric Company brought back vividly the past. His father 
Pittsburgh, Pa. had meant to put in a new pi 


done so. He stood a moment there in the 


never 


725 Union Trust Building 


NAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY 
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shed, and it seemed to him he heard a 
movement in the kitchen, and for a little 
he half expected to hear his father call. But 
when he went in, with the pail in his hand, 
the kitchen was empty, as he had known it 
would be. 

He was ready, he decided, to go to the 
Corner; and he went out to the car and 
started the engine and backed into the 
road. But he wasin no haste; he perrnitted 
the powerful machine to roll easily toward 
the bridge. Its movement was almost com- 
pletely silent. The engine murmured, the 
great tires slithered in the sand. Then the 
bridge rumbled a little under his passing, 
and thereafter the tires made a little hissing, 
sucking sound, and he realized that the 
road here was of clay, wetted by last night’s 
rain. It would not be surprising if he found 
the road to the Corner in bad condition. It 
never had been good—must be neglected 
now. 

His anticipations in this respect were 
immediately realized, for he had scarce 
passed Pot’s farm—there was no one in 
sight about the house, though he looked 
that way—when the grade stiffened and 
the way became rough and the car began to 
complain. He was in the wood now, oak 
and beech and maple thick on either hand, 
the dying sun almost excluded by their 
foliage. And the road was rough even be- 
yond his anticipations. Bowlders half as 
big as the wheels of his car had been washed 
clear in the roadbed by scouring rains; there 
were ruts hub-deep here and there, and 
across these ruts sharp ledges laid a barri- 
cade, over which the wheels climbed lum- 
beringly, to fall heavily back into the ruts 
again. Now and then, in the muck, they 
showed a tendency to spin. 

The road climbed steadily, with here and 
there a steeper pitch. Usually the wash of 
the rains gave good footing on these steep 
rises. He kept in the little gullies where the 
water ran, where shards and fragments of 
granite gave a firm holding ground. But he 
came by and by to one ascent steeper than 
the others, like the slope of a roof; and 
here the surface was all blue clay, slippery 
as ice; and the road immediately at the 
foot of the rise was so rough as to preclude 
any possibility of taking a running start. 
He slipped into low gear and began the 
climb, and when he was halfway up the 
little pitch his driving wheels began to spin 
Instantly, as though flung by some force 
outside itself, the rear end of the car slued 
sidewise and dropped despondently, the 
right-hand wheel falling into a ditch there. 
And it came to rest with an impact aston- 
ishingly harsh, so that even before Over- 
look alighted to inspect the situation, he 
was prepared for what he found. 

The wheel had fallen into the ditch over 
the edge of a flat bowlder; the differential 
had descended upon another and more 
jagged bit of rock, a part o 
ledge. And there was a crack in the differ- 


the underlying 


ential casing, through which grease began 
to ooze. 
Overlook, crouching to look under the 


car, felt a moment’s bitter flare of anger, 





and then philosophy returned to him. He 
stood up, and > wood to the right of 
the road a thr ng; and he took off his 
cap and ran his fingers through his hair. 

And then he thought of Jenks, waiting 
impatiently for his arrival at the rendez- 
vous. Jenks was an enthusiastic and an 
impatient little man, and at thought of him 
Overlook laughed aloud. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Bringing Home 


The Beach— 


In the summer, at the seashore, it is 
almost inevitable that some part of 
the ocean’s dooryard will find its way 
onto the upholstery of your car. 
Fine, white, little particles of gritty 
sand are anything but beneficial to 
any type of upholstery, but C & A 
plush will withstand the most rigor- 
ous wear and still look fresh and 
lovely even after your car has out- 


lived its usefulness. 


For this reason you will receive a 
higher “trade in” value for your old 
car if it is upholstered in some type 
of C&A plush—either a mohair, a 
velour or a velvet. 

To make certain that your new car 
is upholstered in the finest material 
look in the pocket for the oval C& A 
label.* 


But before you buy a new car send 
for our free booklet, “The Plush 
Primer’’. It will explain the impor- 
tance of upholstery and give yousome 
real facts about motor car values. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
Established 1845 
Ne Ww York, N. Y. 
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Tt H-E s- 88 BROUGHAM 


Your Automobile Problem 


First cost -F cost of 20,000 to 50,000 miles 
of service — resale value = net cost to you 
of any automobile. The answer is “Au- 
burn” with its advanced design and 
straight Eight improvements. See it, 
compare it, test it, and if the car does not 
sell itself, you will not be asked to buy. 


The 5; the 4-44 $1145 to $1! Freight and tax extra, 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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TO more pumping, lifting, carrying. No more 
back-breaking work at the well. Complete 
sanitation, refreshing baths, and all the conveniences 
that go with running water in the home can now 
be yours. 
The DAYTON “Cub,” a complet 


shallow well system, sells at the low initial cost of 


, direct- pressure, 


$85.00, and requires but a few cents a week oper- 
ating expense. What other investment offers so 
much for so little? 


The “Cub” is suitable for year around service in 
small suburban and country homes, in fact, wher- 
ever running water under pressure is needed for 
inside use. Compact and fully equipped, the “Cub” 
comes ready for immediate use — operating from 
any electric current. Completely automatic, self- 
oiling and trouble-free — backed by a written guar- 
antee. Write for full details today. No obligation 


Just use the coupon below. 


THE DAYTON PU MP & MFG. CO. 


AYTON, OHK 


2OO Fen Hour 


esc} 

















moving the machinery of national industry, and the 
motor of household device . . . . is regulated and 
supervised by Weston Electrical Measuring Instru- 
ments. QO The dependable, authoritative, informa- 
tion given by these instruments has made possible 
j many advances in industry and saved time, 
‘= money and labor—a valuable contribution to 
} all those who generate or use electric power. 
©, Hundreds of types of Weston Instruments 
; serve dependably, accurately and without 
variation over long periods of time. They 
, are made for many uses,—notably for great 
y switchboard installations, as portable in- 
struments for general testing, as research 
instruments and also in miniature types 
we for radio panels to give greater pleasure 
$ * and economy of operation. Q| Electrical 
Engineers naturally turn to Weston 


:% for the solution of their measurement 
¢ problems—for Weston has become 
; a part of their creed of accuracy 


and economy. Q| For complete 
information on any electrical 
- measurement need address — 


a 
WESTON ECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
*.. Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


There isa. WESTON for Every Electrical Measurement Need 
STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


WESTON 


Pioneers since 1888 
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from the vantage of the towering platform 
that thousands were disappointed. A week 
later, Decoration Day provided another 
opportunity. This time an even greater 
multitude was brought by the word-of- 
mouth advertising that had spread all over 
the country. A panic ensued at one end of 
the bridge and twelve people were trampled 
to death. 

In the forty-three years that have elapsed 
since the completion of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, thousands of other bridges have 
been completed. Principles have not al- 
tered, but the technic of construction has 
been vastly improved. 

It took more than thirteen years to con- 
struct the Brooklyn Bridge, which might 
be called the pioneer in the construction of 
large cables of great length. Much of this 
time was consumed in constructing foun- 
dations, far below the level of the river, for 
the huge masonry towers. These alone re- 
quired much more time to build than the 
steel towers of the other East River 
bridges. This bridge was also built by pub- 
lic funds, with the usual delays incident to 
municipal construction. 

Improvements in fabricating structural 
work since that period have reduced the 
time of construction greatly. Speed of 
modern methods in stringing cable wires 
from shore to shore is dramatically 
brought out by the records. The time of 
stringing wires on the Brooklyn Bridge was 
twenty-one months; the Williamsburg 
Bridge, seven months; the Manhattan 
Bridge, four months; and, finally, the Bear 
Mountain Bridge, two and a half months. 

Great pressure for new bridges rises not 
only from speed of transportation required 
but from increase of population. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the cause is single; for it is in- 
creased population that puts up speed 
limits all the time. More and more people 
live out-of-town and must get to their work 
in time each morning. I doubt very much 
if most of us have any grasp of what this 
population factor stands for these days. 

There were 850,000,000 people in the 
world in the year 1800. So far as we know 
it took about 500,000 years to produce this 
number. It is a staggering fact that the 
population of the world has doubled since 
1800. By 1900 we had about 1,700,000,000 
humans aboard the good-ship Earth. And 
at the present rate our population is dou- 
bling about every sixty years. 


Beauty in Efficiency 


Not only have we reached a terrific rate 
of increase, but we are doing everything 
within our power to accelerate that rate. 
Free hospitals care for those who are ill 
Free clinics and propaganda help keep well 
those who are in good health. Hygiene is 
taught in schools and in the daily press. 
Food resources have been mobilized. 
Housing and employment conditions are 
bettering all the time. It is quite conceiv- 
able that readers of this article will live to 
see the population of the United States 
reach a grand total of 200,000,000. 

The more people we have, the more 
bridges we have to have. This is so because 
the people and their motor cars demand 
speed; the railways demand more trains 
and greater weight; the cities demand more 
freight. Yet the number of men who give 
their entire time and attention to special- 
izing in big bridges is relatively small. 

The pure bridge engineer is a combina- 
tion artist and scientist. He is only an 
adviser in the finances, but a leader in the 
actual construction. Yet his art is not to 
be compared with the art of the architect or 
the landscaper or any other form of civil 
engineer. This point came up at the club 
one day, in the presence of one of our lead- 
ing bridge engineers, who was being inter- 
viewed. 

‘*] suppose your students go in for art 
design to a considerable extent oo interposed 
the questioner. 

‘Why do you ask that?” smiled the 
engineer. 

“Because I can’t imagine any other way 


to account for the beauty of the average 
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bridge that is being built The gracefu 
curves of the Delaware Bridge, for instance 
the perfect harmony of the Rock Creel 
Bridge in Washington. Oh, there are hur 


dreds of examples.” 

The famous engineer began to sk 
slowly on the tablecloth with a fork. I saw 
he was outlining the figure of a crouching 


man. Presently he said 

‘‘Remember the famous statue of the 
discus thrower?” 

at Ti 


“Graceful, wasn’t it? Fact is, the good 
boxer or wrestler or any other sort of 
athlete is beautiful in his most effective 
moves or if oses.”” 

The speaker’s words began to tread on 
one another’s heels, revealing to me, who 
knew him, something of the master’s emo- 
tion 

“Well, the beauty of a bridge is mostly 
that. Just efficiency. If the proportion of 
parts, the dimensions of arc:: and span, the 
distribution of girders, are all exactly as 
they should be to secure the greatest possi- 
ble efficiency, you are bound to achieve 
beauty. But let your towers be too high, or 
your girders too heavy, or your spans un- 
necessarily short, and the chances are that 
the final effect will be awkward.” 


Estimating Stresses and Strains 


So far as being a scientist is concerned, 
the bridge engineer’s mathematical prob- 
lems of actual design are often his least 
anxiety. As in navigation, the estimation 
of stresses and strains is a matter of well- 
established principles that do not change 

Take the Bear Mountain Bridge again. 
We knew exactly what load we had to figure 
for. The limit was set at seventy pounds a 
square foot for the live load on the main 
span roadway. This specification was 
followed by simply meeting the full require 
ment of the modern highway that is suy 
posed to meet the daily punishmen 
fifteen-ton and twenty-ton trucks Our 
load limits were fixed to handle a total of 
21lu ten-ton trucks, or four lines of f 
four trucks each. 

Highly accurate testing machines told us 
exactly what our concrete piers, our steel 
towers and our wire cables would stand 
Knowing the load we had to carry, we cor 
cluded that it would take two cables, one 
on each side, to do the job. Simple arit] 
metic indicated that each of these cables 
must have a total of 7252 steel wires in it, 
each wire being about one-fifth of an inch 
in diameter. 

We turned our final blue prints over to 
the construction company, which in turr 
assigned its subdivisions to their regular 


work of building the various portions of the 
bridge. One section excavated and laid the 
foundations for the tower on edch bank of 
the river. Another erected the towers, each 
350 feet high. Another spun the wires back 
and forth that were later bound into the 
two eighteen-inch cables supporting the 
roadway. Structural-steel erectors, or 
bridge men, constructed the steel framing 
hung from the cables. Others finished t 
road itself. 

Thus actual erection was largely a matter 
of organization and routine such as dis- 
tinguishes any large American constru: 
tion job these days. It is our etficien \ 
fabrication that accounts for the speed 


with which we now put up a skyscraper 


or build a ship, or throw a bridge across a 


river 
Pure science comes in for the bridge 

gineer long before all this applied seieny 
starts And it is largely the application o 
pure sclence to the problems or bridge ce 
signing and planning that gives th 
fession its unique fascination 
location of the bridge. Nothing in the way 
of engineering involves so many and diverse 


considerations as does selecting the place 


at which a big bridge is to be built. | 


member, only a few years ago, when the 


juestion of a Fifty-seventh Street Bridge 


across the Hudsen River was being dis 
cussed. Actual design and erection were 


Continued on Page 149 
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O matter what the make of your car may be, 

there is a type of Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR 
Spark Plug exactly suited to your engine. 
And, no matter where you may drive in the United 
States, you can buy the right type of this plug 
packed in an individual carton from garagemen, 
car dealers, or accessory stores for fifty cents—an 
even half dollar! 
Moreover, should you drive a Ford, you can buy a 
set of four Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR Spark Plugs 
(Ford type only) packed in special carton for $1.75. 
Remember, the Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR Spark 
Plug is a dependable, porcelain insulated plug of 
highest quality—a plug manufactured by one of 
America’s oldest and foremost makers of ignition 
devices. If garage or accessory men in your neigh 
borhood have not yet stocked this money-saving 
spark plug, mail coupon and we will see that you 
are supplied. 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 

392 High Street, Newark, N.J. 


Splitdort Bethlehem Electrical Company 


Special for 


Ford owners— Vhe Splitdorf HALF-DOLLAR 
Spa k Plug 
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‘Balkite 
Trickle Charging 
c . 
— Standard on over 
70 railroads 
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To own a light socket radio set 
you need not buy a new receiver. 
Nor make any changes in your 
present set. Merely add Balkite “B” 
and a Balkite Trickle Charger. 
Balkite “B” replaces “B” batteries 
entirely and supplies “B” current 
from the light circuit. It is unlike 
any other “B” device. It will outlive 
20 sets of “B” batteries. The Bal- 
kite Trickle Charger converts 
your present “A” battery into a 
light socket “A” power unit. Once 
connected it is left on permanent 
charge. For maximum convenience 
you may also add a switch to cut 


FAN STEE 


with Balkite“B’ and a BalkiteWickle Charger 


out the charger and turn on Bal- 
kite “B” during operation. 

Both Balkite“B” and the Balkite 
Trickle Charger are permanent 
pieces of equipment and entirely 
noiseless. They have no bulbs, 
nothing to wear out, break or get 
out of order. Other than household 
current their first cost is the last. 

This type of installation is the 
last word in radio convenience. 
At the turn of a switch you always 
have full power. And with full 
power your set will give you 
consistently better reception. Ask 
your dealer. 


Balkite 


Radio Power Units 


Manufactured by FANSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., North Chicago, Illinois 
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(Continued from Page 146 
S¢ arcely conside red, SO serious were the 
other factors. 

A traffic engineer was called in for one of 
the conferences His profession did not 
exist ten years ago Yet he was now as 
much a specialist as an eye doctor or ar 


electrical de signer 


“Mr ,’ said the chairman, “I under 
stand that you are opposed to a bridge at 





>> 


Fifty-seventh Street. Won’t you give us 
the reasons for your attitude? 


“Simple enough,” said the traffie en- 





gineer, spreading out his notes on the table 

His reply, in astonishing detail, indicated 
years of study of the curious freaks of a big 
city’s growth. He went into tendencies of 
business and residential districts. He 
showed the cataracts of highway and pedes- 
trian traffic that would flow irresistibly 
against certain ramparts of the city when 
new tunnels were opened. He indicated by 
graphic diagrams what would threaten 
municipal peace when traffic from opposite 
directions finally impinged on each other. 

\ real-estate expert followed the traffic 
engineer. He invited attention to the char- 
acter of property which would have to be 
condemned for the approache s. He showed 
that the cost of real estate would, on the 
other hand, be enormously less than prop- 
erty downtown 





lhrough it all the bridge designer sat and 
pondered 

Not only is bridge engineering an art 
and science combined, but its ramifications 
embrace a great many forms of construction 
that might seem far removed from it. No 
skyscraper is built without having an en 
gineer on its construction staff who is a 
master of spans and trusses. Any elevated 
railway, in a city or out, is supported by 


tructures that are really bridges. Their 





design is usually 


in the hands of men skilled 
in bridge work 

As a sample of unusual application of 
bridge engineering, | remember a_ jot 
I handled upstate some years ago. The 
artist of the magnificent 350-foot shaft of 
the Perry Monument on Lake Erie was 
convinced that his drawing really repre- 
sented a piece of bridge building. He realized 
that the tower was as much an engineering 
problem as that of a suspension bridge. In 
consequence my firm of bridge engineers 


CONEYAC AND 
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was retained to design the structural fea 
ires of the monument; all of which, by the 


Way, are now hidden by the marble finish 


of th pure Greek column 





The future of bridge building is fair 


obvious, at least for the next hundred years 


There is bound to be an increasing number 
of bridges Railways and automobiles, 
suburbs and recreation, will all demand 


them. Water-split cities, such as New Yor} 
and Philadelphia and San Francisco, will 
have within their limits dozens of mighty 
spans to aid their millions hurrying fron 
one zone to another 

It won’t be another case of modern build 
ings, Which are built and torn down within 
the same generation. Bridges don’t wear 
ou And since we are already building 
nearly the largest possible size of them, the 
next move will be simply to build a new 
one alongside the old one 

Design will not change markedly. Basic 
principles of suspension, girdered or ma- 
sonry spans, make material change impos- 
sible. Even change in size cannot go far 
from what we have already. For if the 
Ww ight of suspending cables passes beyond 
a certain point, they will simply crumble 
the towers that hold them up. Possibly 
6000 feet is the upper theoretical limit of a 
suspension bridge. 

Graceful concrete arches will for genera 
tions likely be the form of most short bridges 
1 


ing economy will continue to resort to di 


within acity’senvirons. Railways deman 


versified spans made up of steel girders and 
resting on masonry foundations. Water 
ways with big-ship tratlic can be served 
only by high suspensions 

There are indications in our financial 
district that bridge work may come ashore 
more often in the future. A river or valley 
beneath is not necessary to a bridge The 
ky-high dwellers of the future seventy-five 
story building may demand communication 
with their equally high neighbors across the 
pit of the street. It will be u 
engineer to supply their nee¢ 

One thing about which we may rest as 
sured: For centuries America is going to 
lead the world in the beauty and the gran- 
deur of her bridges 

Editor's Note This is the first of a series of three 
articles by Mr. Bair nd Mr. Green. The next w 


r the problems and perils « 











of building a big bridge 


THz COLONEL 
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the colonel bent down. One of his officers 
was there, and the colonel’s groping hand 
felt a warm, sticky liquid that was not rain. 

The colonel’s flash light was in his hand, 
but he dared not use it. This officer had 
been shot, which would mean that the road 
was under enemy observation. 

“Jenkins! MacIntosh!’’ he called the 
two others by name, but there was no an- 
swer. He knew then what those marching 
feet had been. They had not been feet but 
bullets. Someone was sweeping the road 
with a machine gun. The Boches had seen 
their lights when they had examined the 
pontoon wagon and had laid down a sweep- 
ing fire on the road. The fringe of it had 
just caught them, and then the sweep had 
yone uphill again. The colonel had stopped 
one in his gas mask, and a bullet hastening 
onits way had removed some of his chin. He 
heard feet coming down the road again, 
leaden feet, bouncing from the hard 
macadam surface. The colonel went into 
the ditch in one bound. 

He lay there, flat on his stomach in the 


mud and water, while particles of dirt fell 





on the back of his neck, stones splashed and 


an occasional ricochet hummed from a 
rock or an extra hard bit of road. Finally, 
soaked to the skin, he crawled along a way, 
hoping to tind a place where there was not 
so much water. 

His hand, groping, found a hobnailed 
shoe, and then a leg with a muddy putty 
The leg moved suddenly 

‘Who's that?”’ demanded the colonel 


‘Ethan Allen Cram, B Company, si 


“Ah! The mail orderly 
mean by being alive and my officers killed?” 
‘I always keep right near the ditch 
case uv need, sir,”’ replied Ethan 

“Did you know that was a machine-gun 
barrage we heard coming down the road?’ 

“No, sir, but I cal'lated it might be 
krauts.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?” 

‘lain't buta private, sir, an’ | been told 
often to keep my mouth shet if I didn’t 
want to get it knocked outta kilter 

| d 

He was, as has been said, not young 
The water in the ditch was like ice and he 
was chilled to his very heart Also he had 
had three men struck down beside him, 


Vhat do you 





The colonel mo: 





three men killed in the dark by an unseen 
hand. It was horrible. He shivered. How 
st 


was he, one man, to do anythin 





the enemy—an enemy cool, resourceful, 


skilled in warfare, master of thousand 


tricks and dodges, practiced in four 





of bitter conflict against the armi 
Still, that was 


the Boches had broken through, those were 








europe? lis regiment that 
his boys out there in the woods, disor 
ganized, panic-stricken, helpless in the dark 
and the rain, and while he lived he would 
do what he could to help them Sut first 
get off this cursed road! 

He heaved himself out of the opposite 
side of the ditch and started to crawl into 
the fields It was hard work and his wet 
garments hindered him. At a safe distance 
from the road, he tried to stand, but to his 


horror his legs gave way under him. They 
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numb. A deadly chill had penet 
to his innermost fiber. He tried to tell hin 
self that this was July and that men did not 


freeze to death in midsummer, but it was no 


were 





use. His bones cried out with cold. The 
colonel] sank down on the wet grass. It was 
not the German he had to fear; it was lack 


of sleep, cold, hunger, exhaustion. Old Age 
was the name of his enemy. 

‘Colonel,”’ said a voice, a low whisper in 
the colonel’s ear, ‘‘would you like a little 
sip uv somethin’ I got here?” 

The colonel rose to his knees again and a 
bottle was put into his groping hand. 
colonel smelled, he raised the bottle 
lips and tilted it. Fire seemed to run out, to 
flow down his throat, to go burning down 
into his stomach, and from there to trickle 
its blazing way to his very toes. He drank 
more and felt more warmth; each swallow 
seemed like gasoline poured on a blaze. 

*Man!” gasped the colonel finally. 
“That’s wonderful stuff! What is it?’ 

*Coneyac, sir. ‘Tain't’s good ez hard 
cider, but it’ll do in a pinch.” 

‘Come on,” said the colonel, handing 
back the bottle. ‘‘We can’t stay here all 
night. We've got to find this crowd that 
got shoved out of the farm.” 

He could stand now, he could walk 
even run. His old age had fallen from him, 
together with the cold and the numbness 
and the feeling of helplessness. The colonel 
heard shouting and he and Ethan went in 
the direction of the 

They walked for some time, going down 
into tiny valleys and climbing out again. 
The general trend of the ground was always 
uphill. Once they went through a field of 
standing wheat, the stalks rubbing on their 
slickers. They crossed a patch of woods and 
had their faces beaten by the branches. 
The yelling that they had heard stopped, 
then began again in another direction. It 
was baffling to try to locate the sound, for 
it was now faint, clear, now in one di- 
rection and now in the other. When they 
stopped to listen, the wind and the beating 
of the rain on their tin helmets, the throb- 
bing of their own hearts and whistling of 
their own breaths —all prevented their 
hearing. Once bullets cracked overhead 
and they were forced to lie down for a long 
time. 

‘There!”’ cried the colonel suddenly. A 
light blazed high in the air, and drifti 
slowly down wind, disappeared. It 
rocket flare and had probably gone out of 
sight behind a hill or a patch of woods. 
‘Now there’s the front exclaimed 
the ‘Are we far from the farm?” 
to that, I can’t eplied 


to his 


voices. 


now 





Was a 


line!”’ 
colonel. 
‘Well, ez 
Ethan. 
‘You can’t say! 


say, Ir 


Why, I thought you 
were the man that knew the way there! 
Do you mean to say I’ve been chasing you 
all over tields for nothing and 
don’t even know where 

‘Well, sir,” said Ethan, “I ain’t only a 
buck private. It wouldn’t hardly be right 
for me to tell a colonel where to go. I been 
i 


the till I 


these you 


you are?” 


followin’ colonel an’ not speakin’ 


was spoke to, like I been learned by my 
sargunts.”’ 
‘Haven't you got a brain in your head? 


cried the colonel. ‘** Do you understand that 
the enemy broken my line and that 
there's a battalion or more of my regiment 
loose in these trying to the 
Boches from going right through to Paris? 
Time! d me 
running around in 
jughead! Have you got any 
we are? How long will it take to 
here to the farm?” 

‘Well, now, ez to that, I can’t hardly 
say,’’ answered Ethan slowly. He started 
tosay more, but the colonel seized his shoul- 
der in a tight grip. Someone was coming 
toward them. Not bullets this time; it was 
aman. Ethan heard the steady clump- 
clump of the newcomer’s feet and the suc 
suck of his boots being pulled out of the we 
, then the the 
being unbuttoned and the rasp of a pistol 


have 


woods stop 
Time is of importance now, an 
wheat fields like a locoed 
idea of where 
get from 


turf slap of colonel’s holster 
being drawn 
‘Halt!” | 


there 


rked the colonel. “Who's 











Silence rhe wind sighe igh 
eat and tne r mmed ¢ 
nelmets 
Who's there den ded 
\ pause rack-cra ! ‘ 
Americans threw them ri eg 
ana tne colone stenec eady ft 
the slightest sound. There ‘ 
Do vou thir Lhit hin ‘ 
colonel. 
We I aw Da See ere 
Ethan. They went fe ( ‘ al 
i nees, a fe ( rn } 
felt nara obye ae st 
and stopped A cautious ik the har 
told him what it was t was round a! 


like that of an emery wh 

American patter? ! A few inches farthe 
on was a man’s body ot} r tre 
coat, for the colone! could fee i 
shoulder and cufl 

‘I’ve shot an American!” gasped the 
colonel. The dead man ¥ in office 
too, for enlisted men were not llowed to 
wear that pattern coat. The colonel mas 
tered his horror and felt for the al 


y 


sig 


Boches around and he was afraid they'd 
hear. Imagine a man of n ‘ e shoot 
ing wild in the dark like tl 
‘The colonel didn’t k I ellal aid 
Ethan's calm voice He's been dead some 
time. Most like he s led ye i 
morning.” 
‘What’s that?” gasped the colonel. j 


‘| 


in 
hin 





vertur 
overtul 


ne, but 


“W hy ( 


lonel, he 


low can 
‘If you feel around you'll see he’s a mite 


the sun 
na plec 
“W h OV 
There 


iding 





ned dish, W 


it had been 
lidn’t he 
ilf to himse 


answ 


you tell 
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stout,’’ whispered Ethan. ‘* He’s been out 
all day. If you ge oard 
e you 1] Set | meal 
vas that we heard 
was a rush of feet and the thud of 
bodies The colone Dp ( i, 
by its fl 


barked, and 
glimpse of 


fac 
tne 


crashed against his, 


e, with 
next 


a hood-like | 


teeth skinne 


shot his pistol 


rough cloth scratched 


d to 


jammed, a 





- 
i 


his face, a fearful smell strangled him. The 

colonel and his antagonist rolled over and 

over in the wet grass the St ‘ 

truggled to their feet, clinched again; the 

colonel got in one chopping tl 

pistol that drew a smothered fror q 

the other, and then the two of them 

to the ground as though poleaxed, 

colonel on the bottom. The fall drove the k 

breath from him, and a hand of ste« ' 

throat prevented him from getting an: § 

more The black night gre 1de N 

blacker. ' 
Crash! i 
The colonel lay for quite a wl ct 

in the cold grass. He was nots what | 














happened, whether he had been struc 

the head and the clang of sound and 

of light he had seen had been the result of 
the blow, or whether a shell had burst and 
torn him to bits. His head ached rd 
giously, one leg seemed to have | n torr 
from its socket; but the weight that had 
pressed him down was gone it , de KneY 
was the end of him. He wanted to sleep, to 
lie here on the cool grass and rest LHe 
that he was dyil ¥ At that instant someone 
stumbled over him, a shower ¢ iter fe 














——7_ ty 


In his face as the newcomer bent dow: 
there was a muttered exclamation, and tl 
the colonel! felt a Dottie ber ‘ 
tween his lips. The bottle } ot n to } 
gent r 1, the olone ere fn 
bruised but he took no no yt t 
Liquid fire, like lava from a volcano, flowed 
from that bottle adown the olone 
throat New courage came > him, r 
vigor He leaped to his leet a i he 
lava, overflowing from his stoma klec 
down inside his legs into his toes, it mounted 
to his heart and from there s 
should ind do n ] lid 

le that was wnat it was 

Who's that? asker ne ( ne 

That you, Cram? WI} ened? Did 
we all those Boche 
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Continued from Page 150 We , vid 1 ‘ ‘ more e7 ur ~ — ~~ _— — 7 _ = . - 
I always hev a grenade in the pocket ssed than ¢ | i i ” 
my coat,’’ said Ethan. “It comes in handy find it in the dar} f 
lots o’ times. It come in handy right then. “Bah!” snorted the colonel. “Cram, can 
There was four of *em. The two others you find me that lan 
went along about their bizness.”’ “*T cal’late 1 can, sir,”’ replied Ethan. “I 
“You want to be careful how you throw’ kinda know where I’m at now 
those damn th ngs,” said the colonel se- **“Come on then' Come a ong with us, 
verely. “You took the heel off my boot captain. Bring your runner.” te : 
with a piece of iron. Between my chin and The group went down the road, hearing ina — = 
my leg, that feels as if a truck had run over the scrape of a rifle butt on the stones or a | 
t, I'll be in fine shape. Can you find the dry cough now and then that showed them } 
farm from here? I don’t want to monkey where the platoon or two had taken shelter 
around any more in the dark. If the Boches — behind trees or along the edge of the ditch 6 , 
are filtering through our lines, as they seem As dawn approached, the night grew even | 5 A I {und red y ear©rs | 
to be, we’re liable to meet up with a lot of blacker than before, and the wind cut +r ” 
them, and my gun isn’t working.” through the wet uniforms like a sword I O A Jay 
| 


few steps and so 


‘Well, now,”’ said Ethan slowly, “I don’t Ethan kept pausing ev 

















































know just where I am. This piece 0’ the progress of the party was not rapid If vou could build vour new 
mowin’ I don’t just remember. Ef you ‘‘What’s the matter?” finally demanded Deore icy ae demas 
want to know what I think, I think we bet- the colonel. ‘* What are you holding us “ian like le wondertul “One 
ter go home an’ wait for daylight.’ like this for?”’ Hoss shay you would have | 
‘*‘Go home? Are you crazy? I’ve got a “I’m putting my arms around thesé | very little to worry about 
regiment here I've got to reorganize! You trees,”’ said Ethan. ‘“‘That lane has got rhe a a ee ' 
leatherhead, you’ve been up here before! some little apple trees along it. If they af ae teal —" an 
Don't you remember any of the features of wuz ter be cut back a mite, they’d bear } home tor thirty years, but mod- | 
the ground? What did you do--walk with The Frogs don’t seem to understand carin’ | ern homes usually beg LO gO I 
your head in a bag?” for apple trees. Now when I put my arms | pieces within ten yeal 
‘Well, sir,’ said Ethan calmly, “I carry around a little ’] yw that we're at | ry : | 
the mail and don’t spend much time _ the beginnin’ of ag - na “ LICK . 
gawkin’ around, ’count 0’ shells an’ the like They went on, embracing the | | frames Phe pulley pucan | 
o’ that.” trees, and finally overed the lane | The wood begins rot \ 
‘Well, an, fool ought to be able to find To the others it looked like any other the dream house ( me i | 
his way back over a road he’s been up and __ stretch of darkness along the road, and nightmare 
down before You ought to have sense’ they followed Ethan timidly, feeling with ' P \ 
enough for that.” their feet for the ditch lest they fall into it In choosing window frame ; j 
‘Well, sir, thutty dollars a month and There was no ditch; there was a bridge } sure they are m le t white 
found don’t hire a great sight o’ brains.”” there. Their feet splashed in the mud of |} pine, as houses made of white 
‘Shut up!” barked the colonel. *“ the lane, and after a minute’s walking they pine two hundred years ago are 
quite so much freshness or you'll get a job = were challenged. | | still standing 
worthy of your intelligence— and that will **Who’s in command here?" demanded ’ , 
be breaking rocks. Now you stir yourself the colonel, after he had been identified ; We recently — wiles é 
and find me that farm or I'll replace your “*Major Scott, sir.”’ the noiseless pulleys ust 
peanut brains with a lead filling.” ‘*Let me see him! | Andersen Frames The te 
‘**T just happened to think,” said Ethan, There was splashing of mud, more splash- | corresponded to a hundred yea 
unmoved, ‘“‘that that oat piece we come ing, and then the breathing of a man who | of practical use At the end 
through wasn’t so far from where the road _ has come in haste. ‘Is the colonel there that time the pulleys were rut 
turns across this side hill we’re on. Ef we asked someone. ‘This is Major Scott.”’ ning as smoothly and as silent 
wuz to climb up a bit more we'd most likely ‘**Yes, I'm here,” said the colonel. ‘‘ What | as on the first dav «They 
cross it " ; J are your plans, major salt ippeared to be good for another 
‘Come,” said the colonel, “lead on! “T planned to wait until davlight and 
The last drink had renewed his youth by then withdraw,” said the ma or. “I can’t hundred years if necessary 
thirty years. He was a boy again; he doanything while it’sso dark; we'd simply Andersen Genuine White Pine 
wanted to beat his breast and roar like a lose ourselves. The Boches have filtered frames are made by spe ilist 
man-eating ape. The two men began to through during the night and we've had | in a factory devoted to the 
struggle up the hill, the water squidgir gin some casualt es from fire from our left rear | manufacture of nothing else 
their boots. The colonel suddenly fel! into already. Now if we withdraw and conso Phe : appear ne 
a ditch and Ethan ran headlong against a date at daybreak, we can get in touch witt —s oe —s 
tree. A moment later the scraping of their the artillery, and then later in the day, or Before you build or buy a_ | 
hobnails on the macadam left no doubt in tomorrow perhaps | home send for the booklet | 
their minds that they had found the road “Withdraw, hell!’ barked the colonel | mi How to Test Window Frame j | 
‘Halt!’ A good American accent this ‘‘ When it gets light enough to see, we're go- | | | 
7 | 
time oe ng to rush | that farm and clean tnose | } Andersen | imber ( n , j 
‘Friends!”’ answered the colonel, with- Boches out if we have to do it with trench | | 
out waiting. ‘‘Regimental commander and’ knives! We haven't much time. Make Bay port Minnesota | 
orderly!” your dispositions, major. Captain, go back | | j 
‘*Well, don’t move till we have a look at and get your men ready on the road | 
you.” They'll help us considerable. Cram, stey 
Black shapes emerged from the night, this way with me a minute.”’ | 
men with bayonets, a man who sounded Ethan followed the colonel to one side, a Patani rte 
like an officer. They recognized the colonel short distance off the road, and when a iy 
by his white hair he had lost his helmet stone wall prevented him from going an) jeu 4 = 
in the fight with the German patrol—and farther, the colonel halted — = - } 


the officer began to explain how the farm “Cram,” said he, “‘have you got any [ ’ 
had been lost thing left in that bottle? I need just one ; 

‘Never mind that!"’ snapped the colonel. more shot. I don’t want to catch cold, you 
‘“‘What efforts are you making to get it see, with my head bare and my feet wet 





back again and all.” 


“Well, sir,”’ said the officer in an embar- The bottle was produced, the cork re 
rassed tone, “I’ve only got a platoon or two moved and the colonel drar 
here and we were waiting for daylight ‘It’s lucky we found the battalion,” said 


1 1 


We're protected from M. G. fire here. If we the colonel, making a slight smacking nois« 
heard anyone coming, we were just goingto ‘‘ That stuff’s all gone. Hah! Now I could 


let go in that direction. The Boches can take that farm single-handed 

















only come at us one way, because what's The farm was a hard nut to crack. Ito 
feft of the first battalion up in the lane, cupied a slight rise at the end of the lane 
and they’d prevent the jerries from coming a great nent block of a building, su 
that way.” rounded by a high wall. It was whispered 
“You stick right with me,” said the about in the armies that all these farms had 
colonel ‘We'll go have a look at the mer been designed by German spies in the guise 
in the lane Have the Boches bothered yf architects. Be that as it may, it is cer 
you?” tain that nine out of ten of them have the 
‘No, sir.” living quarters — that is to say, the weakest 
“Well, take us to the lane.” portion facing Ge rmany, while a bieat 
There was a short pause, for the officer windowless wall faces France There were 
made no move to go machine guns on the roof and in the trees 
““Come, come,’ snapped the colonel, about the farm. These were the guns that 
what are you waiting for?” had swept the road during the night. There 
> s 
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were guns downhill, too, toward the town, 
that shot up the Americans from the rear. 
The Boches had dug a shallow trench, run- 
ning northeast from the farm, and a hot 
fire caught the Americans in flank as they 
advanced in straggling formation down the 
lane and through the fields. They had spent 
a sleepless night in the cold rain; and now, 
in the dusk of early day, they had little 


heart for the frontal assault of a fortress. 


The enemy machine guns hammered 
gleefully. Men fell, others took shelter 
behind trees or in the lee of the stone wall. 
Moreover, they stayed there. More and 
more the infantry crouched, crawled, hud- 
dled under the stone wall, like sheep before 
a blizzard. The advance stopped. Here 
and there, a man in the lane, one or two in 
the fields, began to crawl back to the high- 
road and the deep ditch they knew was 
there. Whoever was in command in the 
farm judged the moment ripe for a counter 
blow. A mass attack diverged from the 
shallow trench, a swiftly moving column of 
gray, almost invisible in the half light. A 
half-hearted sputtering of rifle fire greeted 
it. The Americans began to go away; buta 
man appeared suddenly in the very center 
of them, and this man bellowed with rage. 

“Here! Where the hell are you going? 
Stand up, you, and fight like a man! Get 
up from behind that wall! D’yuh think 
you're a snake?’ 

Those who heard him looked at this man 
in astonishment. He was with 
mud, bareheaded, his white hair matted 
and dripping from the rain. He had been 
wounded in the chin, which, red and swollen 
to three times its normal size, gave him the 
appearance of having a rusty-colored beard. 
Blood from this wound had run all down 
the front of his trench coat; it covered his 
gas mask carrier, and his right sleeve was 
daubed with it to the elbow from continual 
wiping. The men recognized their colone!. 
He was a figure to inspire fear. Whatever 
might happen to them from the men in gray, 
they would get 
streaked man in olive drab. They turned 
advancing 


covered 


this blood- 


worse from 
and began to fire at the Ger- 
mans. 

“*Up on your feet!”’ 
“Go get ‘em! Do you think those bayo- 
nets are to pick your teeth with?"’ He jerked 
a man to his feet and hurled him bodily in 
the direction of theenemy. A group behind 
urged with kicks and 
Others fled before him. The German col- 
umn arrived at the stone wall, flowed over 
it and filled the lane. The advancing Ger- 
mans and Americans mingled suddenly, as 
when two football meet after the 
kick-off. 

There are two basic 
German counter-attack system. The at- 
tackers frequently mask their own machine 


guns, thus destroying one of their principal 


roared the colonel. 


curses. 


a tree he 


teams 


weaknesses of the 


means of offense, and if the attack meets 
with serious resistance, a mélée begins, the 
formation is broken, 
and mass is entirely lost 


and the effect of shock 
The attack no 
longer has the effect of a striking fist, but 
that of a groping hand. 

The Americans were urged to frenzy by 
the colonel. They heard his voice r 4 
above the noise of the fight, they saw his 
white head in the midst of the enemy, 
gleaming like a knight’s plume. They saw 
him tear a rifle from a German and break 
the rifle over its owner’s head. The Ger- 
mans fell back, hoping to uncover the ma- 
chine guns in the shallow trench; but the 
platoon or two on the highroad had come in 
across the fields and taken that trench in 
flank. The fight swept around the corner 
of the farm. 

There was a gate there that opened either 
to allow the Germans to retreat through it 
or reénforcements to out. Those 
within could not close it again, and Germans 
and Americans swept through it, the colo- 
nel in the lead. He had picked up some- 
where a German wire post, a thing like an 
iron bar, with a corkscrew at one end to 
sink it into the earth by, and three rings on 


yarir 


come 








the other to hold barbed wire. He used 
this as a mace. The colonel was 
SIXtv years OI age, he had lost a lot of blood 












and had spent a sleeples 


drenched to the skin; bu é 
veins a liquor that, taken in suffi 
tity, makes young the most age¢ 
that fills a man with rage, wit! 
break glass, smash down doors, 


flesh under his battering fists, a 


blood and a desire to seek figh 


and all, singly or in any number 


The colonel had no use for 


ever. 


grenades; 


groups so that each swing of his 





he wanted to meet his er 


1; a lquol 





pistols 
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( 
kill or maim a greater number. His me 
followed, yelling. They broke into tl 
stabie, tney tore down the shutters t 
blocked the windows, they fired throug! 
the ceiling into the hayloft rhe plone 
beat in the door of the house with two | A 
and killed the crew of a1 nine gun | 
found there. A few shots, a few more - 
and the farm had been retaken 

There!” said the colonel a little t! 


‘T’ll show ‘em who's in 


comma 


nd here! 


He leaned a bit wearily on his bar. TI 
trom t 


dragged out a table and a chair 
reeking kitchen, and the colone! 


into it. ‘Get mea doctor, « 
he. ‘*My chin hurts.”’ 

The men scattered to put tl 
shape to defend against a coun 
Captured machine guns were b 
the great gate closed and barr 
shared, loopholes sel 
cigarettes made 

* Ye-e-eay!"’ 


munition 


from the roof. ‘Here come tl 
There was a knocking at the 
those who ran to look could s 


number of men moving calmly 
fields, two fresh battalions sent 
brigade commander to restore the 
These battalions moved on, 
woods for the enemy Hut tne 
laison deta 
e and a 
farm. The 


courtyard, and 


with a 





stayed in the 


colone 


his table in the 





wire had been connected up he 
person to the brigade that the 
een retaken 

* Man,” said one of the ne 





rollers 


to a man he 
1 seen your old man in front of 


Was 





»>had a real old G. I. b 
bean is rollin’ round like a p 


Well, he’s got a right 






crowed someone 


hment, some signal c¢ 


medical de 


ided, 
ected a 


vate i! 
ee a la 
across tt! 
n bv tl 
> tuat ( 
eellny 
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t 
Ss sa 
whe 
¢ rted 
farm ! 
irr ed 


stove up,” replied the 

You shoulda seen him wadin’ into 
Boches with his bare hands! I seen | 
knock one guy’s head clear into the cent 
field bleachers with one wallop o’ th 
young crowbar he was swingin’ 

‘I e Was a sudder imo 
direction of the house, a sound of | 
and angry voices. The sound grew to 
proportions of a young riot, and offi 
were seen to run into the building. Fir 
quiet was restored A man ime 


teh 


kitchen some time after and dire 


way to the dressing Station to havea 


nick in his arm dressed 

‘What 
asked the wounded 
catel 


was all the row in tt 


1 a Boche under the 
Naw,” laughed the 

know B Company’s mail orderly 

they call Appleknocker? Well, 


gang chipped in their last franc 





table, 


bottle o’ coneyac off the Fr 


Appleknocker was to bring it uy 
when he come up with the mai 
just when t 


were wonderin’ 


Appleknocker and thinkin’ how 


little shot o’ it would go, whe 


paused t 


comes.” The 


“Go on,” 


speaker 
said 
what? 

‘Well, it was a cold } 
long way up here from town, 


knocker was scared o’ the Boct! 


suppose he got to sippin at the 


coneya Anyway, when 
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The Handwritin 
on the Wall ~ 


Notice the tires on thousands of new 
cars this summer and you will see strik- 
ing evidence of a pronounced trend 
toward AJAX on the part of car owners 
and manufacturers. 

It can literally be called The Handwrit- 
ing on the Wall. For on the sidewalls 
of the AJAX Balloon Tires, with which 


vast numbers of these cars are equi pped F 


you will see inscriptions such as Made 


Expressly for Oakland or Mad Expressl) 
for other leading cars. 

To a multitude of owners this means that 
the manufacturers of their cars have 
given AJAX Balloon Tires a most em- 


O 
oO 








phatic endorsement by not only select- 
ing them as original equipment but by 
permitting AJAX to brand the sidewalls 


of the tires with these inscriptions. 


AJAX Tires—Ultra Flexible Balloons 
and Regular Cords — are made for all 
cars and into every AJAX Tire are built 
the same superior materials and work- 
manship which have won this com- 
mendation from the world’s leading 


motor car makers. 


You will find the AJAX dealer in your 
community a man who will satisfy you 
as thoroughly by his dealings as AJAX 


Tires will by their mileage. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Executive Office New York City 


AJAX BALLOUNS 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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«America’s Finest Hotels serve 
Wi elch's Grape Juice every da) for the 
breakfast fruit jusce tmone them 
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Soda Fountains Everywhere 
serve Welch sstraigntin a fruit purce 
or as a long drink with sparkling water 


PURE FRUIT JUICE from FRESH RIPE GRAPES 
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that 
and 
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did happer Well, it did. The Genera 
Strike in England. We would get Radio 
t ims from ‘fe every morning ! the 
Papers and re was about 500 or ere 
going to London, and they all switched ar 
made arrangements to get off at Che 
our where we ianded first In fa the 
( ptain got orders to } e evervone t I 
there that possibly could. Everybody said 
** Where are igoing’’’ I told them I an 
roing to Lond Nothing Ss gy t 
hange me. I am on a mission and I want 
t how that YY Soldier in the se ceo 
I int t as much as if | had on a 
orn \n that the thing they d to 
I think between you and I that it give 
i t me hance t or to Pa at < 
( id ¢ na had ‘em booked for 
rvbody is getting off at six ¢ ’ 
the mort But I am going on t 
1 reyardle f danger, because er 
evote themse Ss to a cause wl 
! lar l A niOW ne re 
ito str it l sugyvest were So suc- 
il in Boston, and tt kK that it he 
r a few aa) t I] have somett gy tf 
e you worth while 
Good night. Hope they haven't forced 
1 too strong on that Farme elle I 
i tseemst e about the or t t the 
have bee able to corner oul Watch t 
t ways, D iUuS¢ otn side te 
We are just off France I hear at f 
I think it’s the Franc dropping 
Your devoted a om! 
CoL. WILLIAM Row R 
| lon, Brit kin er iding Ireland 
May 6 zb 
Vy D Pr ( Owing to what the 
lack of communication during the 
trike, I ha been unable to rea you 
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before for not getting any- 
now they can lay it onto the 
iven them a topi ne 
betore You know, the 
rT 0 t here 
et bat to where I ft off 
ourg. I got up early that 
aqdema ood-b Made 
S promise me persona 
do nothing at the Nava 
about scrapping the May- 
t ) pout tnis imme 
till just before the Demo- 
next time and r t the? 
e on then because tl! 
e wate VW 
l t lé or the te t 
ett I] thir ne doe meé 
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Corespondent | n't see the 
make muc! i he ? etar ‘ for it 
nd it to e there is that muct ipe 
{ ourst ttle itside 
ertisi! U mind off the read 
it that a ng ‘em in much. B 
‘ vas t ‘ ng ; 
Then the day I left Ne Vo I met this 
ellow Issa M ! or Marcosir Oo 
met e that le v 3 for that 
Post outfit too le gave me a lot of letters 
t yminent men who he had not int 
ewecd, and Said the were st good triends 
of his. He spoke about you. I don’t know 
now the name come up, in some round- 
about way He said he had interviewed 
i t everybody, so maby that is how your 
name come up He seemed very enthus 
t about getting me to go to Russia He 
d he could get me in there; said they had 
heen trying to get him ba n there He 
Sald ne wasent ing ar thing now said 
there was no one | enough to inte ew 
igyvested that ne ist sit around and w t 
t tne footha Sf ) opened and write 
ain about ¢ ege Professors’ salaries 
Well, Capta Hartle ind I brought the 
Ls tha ( to thampton almost 
yne Out of me tugs that helps 
is ) ind me men that helped unload 
and some Duss¢ ind a train and some auto 
mobiles to take iu to Lond why. eve 
I n England was on strike 
I dident go ashore till the next mor 
I ind the Ame ar ress (C< had 
heard that I was d ¢ me work for ve 
and that my n , ficial, so the 
had a big sed there rmeandt 
on, Who Is trave is my Interpreter 
rt and 
its about SU miles through the most 
eautiful Count ou ever saw up to 
Londor ever field planted and plowed 
nda I ng And by the way 
t ef problem over here 
This stion and I doubt if it 
, but I think some wor 
on t! nome wouident be a 
had solution to their problem These 
lellows looked like they had solved their 
Farm problems by working on them I 
n't be certain, but I think that’s it. 
You see, they have figured out the Jim- 
Y weeds and Cockleburs and Sunflowers 
ind all kinds of weeds take up as much 
oom and as much nourishment out of the 
round as wheat or oats do, so they ist 
don’t raise them. They will pull ’em out 
with their hands if they have too. The 
trouble with our farmers is that they rais« 
too much things they can't s¢ These 
only raise what they plant there to raise 
But the ought to r more ove here 
ne nave more time i he aon t drive too 
town till they d e in to sé omething 
G;iorlia Swanson pro ng that rtue A 
t impn in the end is taken as a matter ol! 
fact. They don’t have to go every night to 
see 1t proved Leaving the field and going 
to a Lions’ Luncheon is another thing they 
have never figured as an actual farmers 
ymmplishment toward les weet ind 
more Porridge 
ist imagine! I was in a Farmer’s house 
‘ t fan had a Boo 
te These are t tle sug 
estions that might not be ; ss t ] 
eve mornir hen the Farm relief A 
mations wakes you up. Of course one thir 
that makes for econom\ ver nere that ] 
have to reckon with over there he Ga 
age questior Their ir and the 
eis yenefa inde Ul es i, evel! 
s only big enough to |} i ‘ 
All along the road there Sold nd 
Armored Tru hou tt ( 
+ of ann te : busin« 
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Why It Makes Puncture Repairs Permanent 


The Shaler Patch-&-Heat Unit 
is the secret. It’s a little tin pan 
Same full of prepared solid 

fuel (shown at 
>) left) that gives 
enough 





just 


heat to VULCANIZE the raw 


rubber patch, (shown at right on 
Saar 


bottom of pan) firmly 
to the tube. It 
is all in 
piece, like a car- 





one 


[he patch is cut 
to fit—no cement is used because 
it vulcanizes to the tube. 


tridge for a gun. 


To make a repair, you clamp one 
of these little tin pans over the 

auume puncture with the 
Shaler Clamp, fur- 
nished with 


and light the 





eae h 





~) 4) outnt, 
~~ nih 

take off the pan and throw it 
That's all. The 
part of the tube because it is heat 


fuel. In five minutes 


away. 


repair is 
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| Watch for Monograms 


re- —S —— Look tor MONOGRAM Radiator Caps on 
. the well dressed cars that pass. They are the 
preference of discriminating motorists who 


value the individual touch that MONOGRAM 







Caps give the car. MONOGRAM Radiator N 
~ Caps protect both themselves and tempera } 
* ture meter from theft and injury, and insure 


. much easier radiator filling. 
YOUR INITIAL ACROSS ITS FACE 
(Gives the individual touch) 
Prices range from $4.00 for the Standard Junior 
model to $10.00 for the Royal Onyx Senior model. 
Write for literature describing MONOGRAM Radiator Caps 
and MONOGRAM Onyx Gear Shift Balls 
THE KINGSLEY-MILLER COMPANY 
600 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Take a Tip from Him— 
He Found it Easy to Earn | 
Extra Dollars 


"TCHE other dav Mr. W im Goodman of 
Canada said, “I never knew there w sO 
many extra dollars to be picked up so easil 
ur | irt i 4 b 
They \ 
“ Anvone who h not ve r this \ 
makinu in at vho wants s xtra sh 
si \“ ! g bus 


$25.00 for Spare Time 
Mr. Goodmar 
fund, bel ves In pra 


for during his spare halt hours, noons and eve 


in, wit Ss bu lding up a Savings 


g what h pre aches, 


$00 or more extra every 


You, too, Can Earn! 





Like Mr. Go in, vou, too, can use the 
, rans of tin probablv thr 
ill scraps of time vou probably throw away 
arn xtra money We’ furnish all th 
juipment and supplies vou , together 
with cooperation and instruction. Writ 
big mor Sos 


The Curtis 
Publishing Company 
412 Independence Square 








Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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| around chatting and having Lunch to- 
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gether. Mind you, there was five million 
men out on strike out of a total Population 
of fifty million. We drove clear into Lon- 
don and never saw one bit of excitement. 
Everything that is running is only about 


| at one 5th of its regular strength. Not a 


Newspaper. Just a little double sheet that 
looked like it had been printed on a Type- 
writer. Looked about like the Congres- 
sional Record on a day when they retire 
early. 

London, May 12, 1926 

When I’d been in London a while I 
said to myself, I got to do or see some- 
thing or I will bust. I says I will go into 
the House of Commons—or Parliament, 
rather. I have seen it now and I prefer 
calling it the House of Commons. Well, as 
I say, I had a terrible lot of letters from 
everybody but you, and you know one of 
the beautiful parts of our friendship and 
understanding with each other is that we 
seem to know without all the ordinary con- 
nection that others would have. But it’s 
just perfect coérdination between us. 

I started to see about getting into this 
House of Commons, and after getting into 
association with even the head of the Asso- 
ciated Press, he said, ‘‘ Why, Lord, I can’t 
get in there myself!’’ So I was advised to 
go to the foreign Press office to a Sir 
Somebody-or-other. Well, I sent in my 
name and the fellow come back and said, 
“He will see you presently.”’ I then waited 
about an hour. 

When Sir finally come out, I said ‘‘ Strike 
is on here, ain’t it?’’ Well, that one was 
lost on the Sir, and I had thought it was 
pretty good. It was the best one I could 
think of in a hour’s time. Well, he took me 
over to another man and I showed him my 
Press credentials, where I was writing for 
the Claremore Progress, of Claremore, 
Oklahoma. The minute they saw that they 
not only gave me the pass but asked all 
about Claremore; said they hadalways 
been interested in the marvelous develop- 
ment of the town, and that it had often 
been suggested that they send men from 
London to study our method of running 
the town. 

You see, I knew I would have wait and 


| delay with this first man when I found out 


he was a Sir. Now afterwards | mixed with 
Lords and even the Prince, but these Sirs 
are the toughest birds there are to get to. 
You see, Sir is about the lowest form of 
Title there is. It’s the Ford of Titles, it’s 
just like it is over home—if you want 
anybody, find the owner. Be leery of 
Secretaries and Vice Presidents of Business 
concerns. They are like the Sirs. It’s their 
first importance. I can go talk to Henry 
Ford, but I would hate to have to do it 
through his Secretary. 

Well, after I got my pass I started in to 
try and get in the Gallery. Say, I wish you 
could see the amount of Policemen and 
people that had to Vesay that document. I 
just thought shades of Jim Preston in our 
Press Gallery in the Senate. Why, he has 
to go out and draft fellows to go in and 
listen to our gang. A pass? Why, over 
home we will give you a meal if you will go 
in and listen. And as for Policemen, there 
is only one on duty in that whole end of 
Washington. If you are going to have a lot 
of Policemen around, how are the Bootleg- 
gers going to get in—without splitting? 

I just said to myself, this Commons bet- 
ter be good after I have wasted this day on 
it and ain't it yet. If there was five million 
men on strike, there was five million others 
working, trying to keep you out of the 
house of Commons. The last guy had a 
dress suit on at 2:30 in the afternoon, and 
I had always been led to believe that Eng- 
lishmen knew how to dress. I thought my 
goodness if he has a dress suit on now, I 
guess if they hold a night session he will 
have on Pajamas. He planted me in what 
was known as the Foreign Press depart- 
ment. It was a good seat to see anything, 
if there had been anything to see. 

Well, they met, and a man who was just 
engaged for that business prayed. He 
seemed to be pretty well posted just on 
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about what the needs and wants of the 
British Empire were. He incidentally men 
tioned the King more than. he did the sub 
jects. That struck me as kinder odd, 
because from what I had seen of the King 
and the house he was living in, and what | 
had seen of the subjects, I thought the 
King was doing pretty well, and dident 
particularily need any help. At least, to be 
fair, I thought the Subjects should have 
had an even break. 

But I am not one to go around criticizing 
anything connected with religion. If you 
knew enough to keep out of the Klan fight, 
1 certainly ought to know enough to not 
mix up in any of England’s religious prayers 
I am not the fellow to go to a Country and 
then start criticizing it from our angle at 
home. You have to look at a thing 
through their eyes to be fair 

Now over in the House of Lords it is 
different. They have an outsider come in 
there every day and pray for them. One 
man couldent do enough praying for them. 
But it can’t just be the ordinary Preacher. 
He must be an Archibishop. You have to 
have had a lot of praying experience to 
know just what their wants and needs are. 
The day I was in their Joint, why Archi- 
bishop of Canteburry prayed for them. It 
was at a particularily momentous time and 
they needed some mighty pretty praying, 
so they called in the best there is in all of 
England. And the funny part about it to 
any of you nonbelievers is that in three 
more days the strike was settled. So I am 
going to suggest him for the Democrats 
just before the next election. They could 
bring him over on some other mission so it 
wouldent just look too obvious. They 
could make this Democratic want prayer 
kinder look like a side line. The only thing 
is if he enumerated all the Democrats’ needs 
he would be kept out of London too long 

But it’s not of the House of Lords that I 
am talking to you now; it is of the House 
of Commons. Well, this Commons dident 
lose any time about getting down to the 
strike. If it had been over home and a 
strike had been on all over the Country, 
they would have met and argued Prohibi- 
tion. Finally Lloyd George got up. He 
belongs to what is called the Liberal Party, 
whose standing is now about what the 
Populist Party is in America. I sho was 
glad to be there and hear him. He was 
criticizing the Paper. 

You see, when the strike started, the 
Government put out this one little paper. 
This Archibishop of Canteburry had of- 
fered a means of settling the strike, but the 
paper dident use it. The Government 
dident want to make any surrender of any 
kind. Well, the Union Party on the other 
side—they are what the Republicans are, 
if they all stuck together over home they 
got to hooting and riding Lloyd George 
Well, that dident seem hardly right to me. 
Here was a man that had brought them 
through the most critical times in their 
History as Prime Minister, and now they 
rode him just because he happened to de- 
generate into a common Member of Parlia- 
ment —M. P.—that’s about like you, Mr. 
Coolidge, being in Congress after you had 
been all these years in the White House 

Now, as I say, I dident like that. That 
was the only thing I saw in the English that 
I dident like. The man felt bad enough by 
having to belong to the house of Commons, 
much less them trying to rub it in on him 
Just picture yourself sitting up there be 
tween Blanton and Upshaw and you will 
realize about how I felt about Lloyd George 
that afternoon. And, say, wait a minute! 
He dident like it either. He was talking 
and somebody hollered out, “What Pa } 
are you doing this talk for?’’ You see, 
there is also a Labor Party in there, too, 
who were in favor of the strike, because 
they wasent doing anything themselves, so 





five million more men joining them dident 
mean anything. 

Lloyd George said, “I am doing it for no 
party. I am doing it as a British Citizen, 
and I think I have done enough for this 
Country to command some respect.” 





(Continued on Page 161 
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elcomed 
—for a reason 


Even before the new Keystone Standard Watch 
was announced four months ago, thousands had 
found it out. They were immediately attracted 
by its distinction. They knew that the name 
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Keystone is always a reliable assurance of excel- 
lent timekeeping qualities. 

And the 2 the) found all this L0 he a atlabl dl ad 
far lower range of prices than their impression of the 
new Keystone Standard had led them to expect. 

A distinctly new value in watches is estab- 
lished; a gladly welcomed value because of its 
consideration of the many other demands on 
today’s hard-worked check book: a value that 1s 
creating a large buying response. 

See the full range of Keystone Standard 
Watches at your jeweler’s: $8.25 to $13.50 in the 
7-jewel movement; $13.50 to $25 in the 15-jewel 
movement; cased to excite your admiration, and 
to justify your pride of possession. 

See this new value, for yourself, today. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE CO 
I tablished 1853 
Riverside, New Jersey 
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™ BOYCE MOTO METER is dependable 
under every driving condition. Its utility on 
a this score is not a matter of weeks or months. It 
SUMMER AVERAGE | lasts forever. Its warning signal is unmistakable. 
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Siececaaree | aervooce wae ff It gives you a sense of security that no other 
; instrument can. 8,000,000 drivers depend upon 


4 it tO warn them in time to prevent expensive 


3 damage from overheated motors. It registers 

ad _ directly in the driver’s line of vision —on the | 

pS radiator cap. If your eyes are on the road ahead 
Cink ~~ _ —where they should be—you cannot avoid | 
rem ag)» watching your Boyce Moto Meter. It can never ! 


be confused with the other instruments on the 


crowded dashboard. 
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Manuiacturers protecting their cars use Boyce 
NOTE: We also manufacture Boyce Moto net for a Moto Meters as regular equipment. To meet a 
ave now in use an automobiies and U.S. Armyand Navy ff WoOrld-wide demand, the Boyce Moto Meter is 
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aeroplanes. Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, you : . es - = | 
can obtain it in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter | made in America and in five foreign countries. 
Everywhere dealers have 
Boyce Moto Meters for every 1 
type of car—in various 
designs — $3.50 to $15.00. 
} 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


The name "Moto Meter” is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Say, Boss, he knocked ’em for a 
booth with that. They listened to him till 
he got through. You see, it was just like it 
is over home. It was such a nove Itv to hear 
a man be for his Country instead of his 
party that it was a novelty 


voting 


\ Lloyd George 
showed some of the old-time fire that they 
say used to make em all bring sticks out of 
the water for him. He just let "em know 
that he knew it was almost a disgrace to be 
in there with them in Par] but that 


he deserved something better anyway 


‘lament, 





Well, about this time up in the Gallery a 
couple of young Guys come climbing over 
every body, stepping over seats, and planted 
themselves right down in the middle of the 
I thought, “My Lord, is Yale 
turned out?”’ Finally everybody was cran- 


l 


ing their neck to see, and these two turned 


front row. 


to speak to each other, and who do you 
think one of them was? Not a soul that 
amounted to anything but the Prince of 
Wales. I thought, shades of Long Island 
and no sleep all summer, if that ain’t the 
Kid himself! He was about three or four 
rows in front of me 

But to make sure that it wasent my eye- 
sight and not the lack of Prohibition, I said 


+ 


se proximit that 


to someone sitting in cl nat 


means not far away,in English — ‘* Who’sthe 
twoyouths that have just crashedthegate?”’ 

He answered me out loud, but pitied me 
internally: ‘‘That's the Prince of Wales.” 
I then asked, for when r 
started it has no bounds, ‘* Who’s the Boy 
friend with him?” 

*That’s the Duke of York.” 

I said, ‘‘Is that all it is? I thought they 
were particular over here in England who 
the Prince run around with.” . 

Well, all I got for that gag was a hard 

I felt like hurdling right over these 
few rows and asking the Prince if he ever 
1] 


led Americano 


iwnorance yets 


look. 


remembered a Country ca 
Del Norte. Then I happened to think of 
all those Policemen, and, having just seen 
the Tower of London and where they be- 
headed people that just tipped their hat at 
a wrong angle to a King, I said to myself, 
“Willie, be calm or the Follies will lose one 
of their annual annoyances.”” I wasent 
afraid of him. I knew he would be all right. 
But I have seen Guys get practically ex- 
terminated before able to 
explain. 

When I finally got my eyes off the Prince 
why, Winston Churchill was answering 
Lloyd George. It seems that he is what 
they call the Home Secretary and was re- 
sponsible for this little E-flat Pamphlet 
that the Government had been putting out 
under the humorous name of a Newspaper. 
He explained to Lloyd George that it was 
very hard, as some connected with the 
paper had never been in a Newspaper office 
before, and some Laborite hollered out, 
“Including the Editor.’”’ That was what I 
would call a real Nifty, and, say, it went 
over with a bang. Any time you think 
these English haven’t any humor you are 
cuckoo. You see, Winston was the Editor, 
and that kinder halted him a few seconds. 
The Prince laughed. Even you would have 
had to laugh at that, Mr. President. 

Finally somebody with no reputation got 
to making a speech and it was just like over 
home—everybody walked out. The Prince 
left so fast I thought there was a dance an- 
nounced somewhere. Well, down among 
these 600 men was one lone woman, the 
first one ever to sit in this great body of 
Lawmakers. And here she was American 
Born and There she sit in the 
most modest little black dress with just a 
little white about the collar. I saw her 
write a note and in a few minutes I saw her 
at the side of our Gallery and was handing 
the Note along the front row and it was for 
the Prince. 

Well, when I saw that happen I thought 
I wonder what could be between those two. 
She is much older and a married woman 
with a large family. Then that reminded 
me of something. I had among all my grip- 
ful of letters one from Mrs. Astor’s Sister 
and Brother-in-law in New York, Mrs. 
p You know, the y were 


someone 18 


taised. 


Chas. Dana Gibson. 








the famous Langhorne Sisters of Virginia, 
all beautiful and accomplished. Well, th 
all did wonderful 
that married Char 
do so bad at that. 





les Dana Gibson dident 
He has more humor and 
m Artist that ever drew 
a Picture. And Mrs. Gibson, I 
the last time I saw her I tried to assist her 
at a big Luncheon to try 
adopt more babies. The Luncheon was a 
erned. I offered 
ld 


one would take 


re money than any 


remem be 


and get people to 





tilure as far as I was con 


hree little heathen if 





them, and dident get rid of a one of them 
You can always get rid of children easier if 
the people don’t know who the Parents are 
better than if they do. 

I went down below and sent this letter in 
Astor. Phat took one hour and a 
and | pound, » snilings and 6 pence 
tter was so informal and it was 
written as though you really wanted the 
¢ 


people that introducing to me¢ 


S 


you were 
ay, she come a-bursting down one of those 
old stately halls of Jurisprudence and made 
me feel like n y Seasickness had not been ir 
Vain 

She heard me tall 
“ Boy, where did 
lect? It sho sounds like home to me 

Well, she was no more Lady Astor— or 


what her title real y is isV icountess —that 


, and the first word was, 
you get that Nigger dia 


better than a Lady—she was just Mr: 
Astor to me 


can that ever met her. My 


, and she would be to any Amer 


gor xiness, what 


a relief to meet somebody that was natura 
"eee ne 
and just themselves again: She had a posi- 


tion, but she dident feel called upon to up 
hold it every minute. She seemed to think 
that it would get along without her defend 
ing it ¢ ery sec ond 
dragging her off 


Sailors. She said, ‘*Come on with me. You 


Some Lady was there 


+ 


to talk to a big bunch of 


ain't doing anything ” Well, she certa nly 


I wasent doing anything, es- 


had it right 


pecially if she wanted anything done. On 
the way down, she said, “I don’t know 
what to do for these boys Say, can’t vou 


say something to them? Can you talk 
people?” 

So you see I had no reputation that had 
preceded me. She was nice to me just be 
cause I was an American. She might even 
is Just that 


nice that she would be liable to treat one of 


have took me for a Senator. She 


them civilly. 

I said, ‘‘ Anything to please you. I will 
try and speak a few words in public, al- 
though I may faint.” 

Well, say, ] am not kidding you. I hada 
tough time following her on that progran 
She kidded the boys and told 'em jokes and 
she was a riot with them. She dident have 
to go to England to get in Politics. She 
could have stayed right in Virginia and 
Carter Glass would have been running his 
Newspaper in Lynchburg, for she would 
have been the Senioress Senator from the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. What a team 
her and Alice Longworth are when it comes 
really to savying politics. 

Well, I unlimbered a lot of old Sailor 
All I had to do was to change them 
from the American to the English Navy, 
which dident take any great amount of in- 
telligence. Well, the boys were great, and 
if I had gone that good in some of my 
Lecture Towns this last year I might have 
got a return date. Well, then nothing 
would do but I must tell Members of Par- 
liament and a lot of her friends all these 
Political wheezes. So later on I want to tell 


jokes. 


} 


you what all happened in the next few days 
The Prince phoned me—that is, his 
Equery, Gen Trotter, did 
over to his place, York House, and I want 
to tell you about all he asked about over 
home. He wanted to know how you were, 
Mr. President, and I want to tell you also 
how these English people acted through all 
this trouble. Honest you wouldent think a 
people could be so cool. From the time it 
started to the time I ended it, 
instructions, there was not a shot fired. 
Think of that! 
vy, | would have liked to brought 10 
Chicago Taxi Drivers over here and showed 


+} 


and asked me 


as per your 





em astrik London would have thought 
'T} rr + 


the late war was on again. ihey area gre 
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THE magnitude of our present 
system of telephone communica- 


tion was beyond the thoughts of 


men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a prophetic vision of places and 
houses and factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
1ave foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 

The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 








of a Nation 


no bigger than a man’s wrist 


each containing 2400 tl 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground co: 
nect cities with one an 
storm-proof conductors 
ing extended into a ¢ 
network. 

At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire in the Be!l System 
are in cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten 
this cable con 


sion of 
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, these English. It would 
ad all the 
cost them if the rest of the world could have 


people in « crisis 


have been worth for an strike 


been there and seen it. There was no such 
thing as a strike breaker as we know them. 
Everybody just pitched in and carried on 
the work. Every pri 
was at your disposal if you were going some 


place, at 


vate car going along 


no cost at all. 
Oxford 
turned out and they did police duty or run 


Colleges like and Cambridge 
engines on the railroads or drove busses. | 
think even the Lords took up some useful 
And here to me, Mr. Presi- 
was the greatest thing of all: Not a 
did a thing to interfere with 
any of them even if they g to 
the strikers’ old jobs. 


The House of 


icans there were the only 


occupation. 
dent, 


striker ever 


} 
ao 


were tryin 


Commons and the 
unruly ones 
They holler 
interrupt and yell. T 
the only ungentlemanly conduct I saw in 
all England during the strike. Oh, yes, and 
the house of Lords. I will have to tell you 


about that later. They dident even know 


are rude in the Commons. 





each other and 


the strike was on at all, it was so far re 
moved from them. When it was over, there 
was no jubilation or hollering. It was just 


juiet and calm as it had been during 

I was in the House of Parliament 

Premier announced that it had been sett] 
You 


settling everything over here, I 






when the 
1 
ed 


+ 
' 


know, along with t 


1s business of 
have to 
recreation, so | am going out 
There 
Is Zat So? which 
by t way is a riot; No, No, 
Me reenary Mary, Kid Boots, 


Prince, Lady Be Good. I just 


> some 
1 


and see something. is a lot of won- 


derful new Shows here 


the 





Abie’s Irish Rose here to make me feel 
perte tly at home. They say there is one of 
those Companies of it con ng ove nere 
next vear just as soon as the n Ove 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Paul Whiteman is over, and so is Fritz 


Kreisler. Funny to hay 


e two fiddle plavers 


here at once, ain't it? But that is just the 
way they do things. Even run the traftl 
the wrong wa No wonde tine are alwa 
+. } ' 

having trouble LOOK a is We car 
ours and we make ‘er turn out fe eA 
othe he ght wa 

here is or one wa the could eve 
have made this strike uccess fromatrans 
portation standpoint and that is if they had 
ist Punctured the Bicycle } vould 
! ‘ ol ead tra de id 
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Sa 


go for the next bit of wor 
nome-talent war on. 
just let ’em wear ther 
Paderwriski played the 
w burned. 
Well, I will stop If th 


Haver 


Collect about 


it heard fro: 


t 


f 


tiresome and nonsens 


mind 

( ongress 
Poo 

what I 

pense yo 


were D pening Over tT 

So I just told ther 
been cookoo and craz 
rioting, nda every bod 
but one man. He we 
] t ou House ol Le j 
few days ask, ‘Is the 
But he ould h bee 
that would have not t 

hen they all wo 
emarKabie man tnat 

I rer ed, ‘Cal Y 

I wish you had beer 
your kind of stuff. OF 
L¢ our Ambassador, : 
\l Astor’s. Sat next 
ou later and in mor 
ist n¢ re ma ng o 

) ere is anv need 

e7 If Kellogg 
a) T Tt? ‘ ( 

+ F Yo ni 
edt t of St. J 

ghd ‘ oO alive or 

‘ t hip, and fre 
am watching him 
Boral O.K ! 

Wi as I said bef 
easure ong 
confinement. I w 9 
B age ng de 

‘ that 

pr \\ 


as a Bill and the; 


Lake Quiniault, Grays Harbor County, 


reading it just 





Washington 


stopping s 
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Finnell System, Inx og Compa! “9 
Firestone lire & Rubber Co 64, 65 Snider Preserve Co., The T. A _ 
Fisher Body Ce rp 19 Spht " ri Electrical : mpat 147 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company.. 88 74 uibb « me E.R = 
Fleischmann Company, The 81 ae ‘oh ; Phe ‘A + 
Florsheim Shoe Company, The sft 3 - ; “ 7 4 09 
French Battery Compa 138 “ " 
I 104, 105 

Fruit Dispatch Company Os 
Fuller Brush Co., The 42 " tw ¢ ‘ I 
Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co é 55 Three One Oil ( i 103 
Graham Brother 117 | 1K Roller Beari ( | 137 

Graton & Knight Co 163 odd Company, The 

Guarantee Liquid Measure Co 9] Pork Company 121 

Gulden, Inc., Charles 161 
{ ted Sta Gauge C 109 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc 93 United States G psum Com] 
Homeland ‘Tailoring Co. h 162 United States Rubber Compar 124. 167 
Horton Manufacturing Co., The ~ , | Picture 16 

Hotel La Salle 96 
Hupp Motor Car Corp $5 — ‘i 

lependent Oil Men of America 129 : 

yg? Wahl Company, The 108 


In 

Insurance Company of North America 

Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works. .136 Watson Company, John Warrer 
: Welch Grape Juice Co., The 15¢ 


Jantzen Knitting Mills 67 West Coast Lumber Bureau 150 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp.. . 146 

Keystone Watch Case Co., The 159 Williams Company, The J. B 166 
2 = ming vel Works ‘ 107 

King-Seeley Corporation 54 Wyoming Shovel Phe awe 


Kingsley-Miller Company, The 158 
Knox Hat Company 118 “X”’ Laboratories 149 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility 


of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this index 
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Is Pyorrhea Being 
Over-Emphasized? 


HE RESULT of the Life Extension Insti- 
tute’s recent examination of nearly 17,000 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
; : a 
pany’s policy holders seems to indicate that a 
great many people are needlessly alarmed about 
the fate of their teeth. 


PE ee ee 


- -—/ 


Only / in every 27 had pyorrhea—only 5.7% 
between the ages of 35 and 44; only 7.1% be- 
tween +5 and 54; only 7.4°o past 54. 


Such statistics are all against pyvorrhea-pantic. 


And the recent announcement of eminent 
authorities at Johns Hopkins University shows 
that the actual cause of tooth decay 1s not posi- 
tively known. ‘That is another reason for keeping 
the mind free from the confusion of contlicting 
and misleading claims regarding the care and 
preservation of the teeth. 





Instead of worrying—instead of guessing—do 


these two sensible things: —Go to your dentist 
regularly twice a year. And regularly twice a 
day clean your teeth with a dentifrice that you 
can trust—and that your dentist can recommend 
—DR. LYON’S. 


Your dentist knows that its ingredients are safe- 
ly pure, safely fine, safely non-medicated, and 
scientifically blended to insure the best results. 


DR. LYON’S 1s a constant benefit — never a 
menace to any member of the household. 


A background of 60 years of never-failing 
dental safety is DR’ LYON’S challenge to your 
common sense. It is the best dentifrice for all 
purposes for which a dentifrice is legitimately 
intended. 

Since nature endows the human mouth with 
only one set of permanent teeth, no dentifrice 
but the best is good enough for them. 


Sixty Years of Dr. Lyon’s 


Nor Sixty YEARS the 
looth Powder have | 


| 


of a dentitrice ts to e1 


brushing of the teeth 
| 


food particles. It stimulates th 


Trice should provide 


iieeacanceti and held old es I 
| enneneeeneeem] 

y 7 7 < } 
)R-1. WW. LYON — sh orn I SIX ‘ re ( 





qualities to remove the st 


C7 without injuring the enamel 


1866—1926 
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makers of Dr. | . lor sixty 5 
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ferme! 
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TOOTH POWDER and DENTAL CREAM 
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RAZORS 


seem sharper 








--~because WILLIAMS lather 
soaks the beard SOFT 


1 Then whisk up the quick, >? 
ther our tac Use lots Wi im ub it th k 1 
iter. Williams lather wil \fterwards it leaves the face glov 
} P hit meannt of 4 mooth; makes it t isifa 
Notice t lifferen tne you wonder that very day new 
just ren t ide along! thousands of men are turning to 
Wii this: Wilhams tor better shaves ? 


te | t loul tube. It costs ¢ 
ee a ne tw is much as t 
5 ular larg e tube at 3§ 


i j . ¥ 1 
\\ i ; Saturated, Shaving Cream for a week 
p Hy | bea kree. Send. the coupon, 
t tt that or a postcard, foda\ 


F é , 
for free trial tub 





| OPREE 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


ony. a _ 


\ \ VT! \} -REPARA ys 





on. 


July 17,1926 


Tine Poets’ Corner 


The Exodus 


TOW in the long and sunny afternoons, 
4YV There comes no more my neighbor's 
pleasant voice 


[ rging his team on level lowlands, set 


Could let black locust spring « nd fe rtilize; 


Let wild grass bind the red and barren slopes, 


And sassafras spread its l yht thin faller 
leaves, 
And crimson sumac tempt the a id out 


r fruil 


To blazon forth in bronze and duskver Jru 


With young tobacco spreading pale ly green; 
T} is alche my of N ature is so slow, 


Or from the sea of waving corn there rings 
And we have not the peasant’s patient pride 


No more a boy's wild yodel or halloo; ] 
And so the Northern factories sound the note 
y ¥ , Tha . Sah > / fiipe’ } 
No more the farm bell clangs a welcome call That calls my neighbors to the cities’ need. 
All day the roar of wheel and dynamo 

jr 


Tuned to the bird songs and the beat of wings. 

These all are gone. Though I should ets n Surrounds the m where the jfouatl press ord 
long, The blaze of hard white light upon the eel 

I shall not hear them up and down the land. They bore or grind or shape to perfect for 

’ They have no leisure for long thoughts, regrets, 


And mellow on the hot sweet air of June 


My neighbor's house is dark and all, 
His jue Ids are idle and his cattle sold. 


forlor 
yrlorn, 





For the y must move ¢ move the 0? igi U li- 
cl} ines M 

I never dreamed the summe r nigh ts could he For skill means mone y, ai d fi r wage 

So silent and so lone ly. Katydids Have sold their birthright fo the immedtate 

Have not be gun to chirrup, and the owls need. 

47 ; 


Are quiet in the great moon-haunted wood. And the y mus ose concer? nmanence, 


For early, always as the stars came out, For land that yields no longer daily bread, 
My ne ighbors’ lig} fscame flas} ing ynthe dusk is 


And laugl fer drifted through the open doors, some day their children’s children nay re r 









































1nd sounds of voices calling warm good-bys, Then lights again will flash from farm to 
And children singing in the moonlit yard farm, 
The low of cattle lying in the lots The summer n jit we l rin } h echo Dtent, 
Answe red by a horse's Al r ne ign, Voices will call belated « € home, 
Then clip-clop of the hoofs in pasture fields And all the nappy sound fyarm life we 
And barking of a collie miles away. The thresher’s hum upon the yellow a 
The clani af mill here 1 gr 
For we have taken the large: : of the land vave; 
With no regard for Nature's reckoning; The scent of pomace and t} ) f hee 
{nd t have reaped and gathered cnere ive But ve who layed ¢ nd ) { not leave the 
LO ild, land, 
Till now the y say the land has grown so thir Who lo gi 1d loved and ) re embered 
Wheat will not grow, nor clover bloom, nor corn The years held of that past and gold f e. 
Yield more than one small nubbin to the stalk. We shall not knou vho ¢ long bee 
True, by long years of patient planting, we dust! Mary Lanier Magruder. 
Ty y y a 7T 
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In order to build a better tire, the United States States Tire Factories, these specially de 1 t] 1 flexil é 
ships Latex—pure, non patented machines soak the cotton cords in a Latex he consumer pay 
lated rubber—from its plantations in the Far E bath, and lay them side by side, producing Late. patented and « 
treated Web Cord—a cord structure of maximum tion. United St ] ‘ 








. to its tire factories in this country. In the United 
= LETS ATE RT EBT 


| Nort So 
Ht the service 


busses that a 


Q--Is treating cords with Latex entire- 
ly new in tire building ? 

A—Yes. Until this process Wis developed 
Hy the United States Rubber ¢ ompany, 
the use of Latex before it had been coagu 
lated into crude rubber had never been 
used in tire building. 


Q—Is the process patented? 
\ Yes The proc Css Is pate nted and owl d 
hy the United States Rubber ¢ Ompany. 


Q— What are its advantages? 

\—The tre engineer's ideal is a tire thin 
and flexible as a soup bubble and strong 
as steel. The more Vou cal add to a tire’s 

strength without increasing its weight 

the better. 
Latex-treated Web Cord 
l 


strength and flexibility. w 


pro ides the 
thout adding 
UNNeCeSSary weight 

\ bulky tire is not necessarily a strong 
tire No car owner wants Lo carry aroun 


a lot of useless weight. 





So —— 


| Answering Some Further Questions 
about Latex-treated Web Cord 


great an intere t has heen shown » i 


given by United States Royal ¢ l Tire } 
further ea planat noor tl f fea / 
Q—Is it possible to make the cord rubberized fabric wl 
Structure of a tire too heavy? cords and pure rubber 
\—Yes. Just as a cable made of many Kach cord j 
strands of fine and hight tempered wire rounded by rulbsbe 
can be stronger than a heavier iron bar, nensietsins d 
so the cord structure of a tire can be made wel) 
strony, vet heht and flexible through this 
process, Q—Are there any other advantages 


\ \e In the old cord { 


stral ds Wh thre eord stru 


Q—How does treating cords in Latex 
give additional strength? 

\—Latex is virgin rubber just as it comes 
from the tree. [It has a natural affinity 


each other with fine thread 


Latex-treated Web Cord 


for cotton. these crosstie thir 

There are no chemicals in Latex to de internal friction i lererore ¢ 
stroy the natural oils in the cotton or to By looking insid Re { 
weaken the cord fibre and ( Hparin t 

Kach individual cord in a United States old) cord fabri 
Tire is run through a tank of Latex by Roval ¢ 1 | 
means of the machine shown in the center evener appeara 


illustration. 
Phe cords are then laid side by side and 


drav lit por el heated roll rs whit hy evap 


nited States @) Rubber 
U ate US 7 f 


orate the water in the Latex, producm 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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~if these parts were made of STAINLESS STEEL, youd 
never have to worry about the enduring beauty of your car 
Typrkicuer and shiny when new—and just as bright “brassy.” Bumpers, rims, bolts, windshield fran 
B ind just as shiny when the car its old. No cease- that cannot rust 
less polishing no replating ever necessary These new uses for Stainless Steel are now bet 
rt The brilliance of Stainless Steel does not wear off accepted by motor car makers. Some cars may b 
\fter a day's trip—a week’s trip—or a month’s trip equipped this year—many next year. And access 
through dust or rain or mud—yjust wipe off with a manufacturers will see that you can purchase t 
loth and the brilliant beauty of Stainless Steel shines products made from genuine Stainless Steel 


No matter what car you 
template purchasing make 
first that you get the permanent 
beauty that only Stainless St 
can give—take this advertisement 


to the motor car dealer and ask 


1 Mirror again 


[his is the greatest improve- 
ment in equipment that any motor 
ir maker can offer you Just 
think of 1t—headlamps, sidelamps, 
loor handles, radiator shells, that 
vill never lose their beauty—that 


be ome 


a rae 
if the new models will be 


never rust—nevel equipped 





STAINLESS STEEL 


iflwavs €asy to Clean_} 


* Automotive Gguipment 


AMERICAN STAINLESS STEEL COMPANY 











Anytime ~ 
“ Anywhere 


NO n ifter 














see \WWhat iappens 
when you soften the beard at the base 





How thousands of clinging, moisture - laden 


Modern Science has 


discovered 


—a new method of beard- 
softening . . . a way to 
quicker, smoother shaving 
that provides comfort you 


have never known before. 








bubbles 


penetrate deep down to the base of the beard and soften 


it scientifically, right where the razor work is done. 


"HEN you shave, 


does the razor 
id : Bi 11 

a | pull and leave your 
face smarting and 


és . % 
"9 uncomfortable ? 
- tS 
1) Do you have to go 
over Certain spots again and again to remove the 


beard complete ly? 
these troubles 


‘| he VYcanit 


traced to lack of moisture-saturatior 


Nine times out of ten 


improper softening of the beard 


Cac ¥y Adal’. 


Recently, famous scientific authorities have discov- 


d the basic underlying of these troubles 


cause 


They have found a scientinc means of overcom- 


ing this condition—a way to quicker, smoother shav- 
ng that leaves your face feeling smooth and comfort- 
able throughout the day 


It is a complete new shaving method—different in 


| 


action and result from anything you have 


formula, 


ever known before 


Unlike any other lather you’ve ever used 
Colgate chemists deve lope d it—worked for years to 


} 


achieve the unique re sults it offers 


the 


shaving 


It is. we believe, the ultimate attainment i 


science of beard-softening. Ce loate SIS reall\ 


cream in concentrated form—making a super-water- 


absorbent lather of the finest texture 


In this lather, the bubbles are smaller, as the micro- 
} 


shows. ‘This provides two distinct ad- 


SCOPE 


vantages: 1) Small bubbles hold more water 


, 
and much less air; they give more points of 


morsture Contact 2) They permit greater 
} 


penetration into the base of the beard 


So that this moisture may soak right 


] 
i. f 
QUICKLY 


‘The n thousands of 


ing, moisture-laden bub- 
j 


penetrate deep 


| down to 


the base of the beard—bring 


and hold an abundant supply 


of water in di 


rect contact W ith 

the bottom of every hair 
Thus the 

comes wringing 


, ' ] 
nd phabl — softened 


entire beard be- 


Wet— moist 


at the 


bas« » Ww he re 


its work 


In addition, Colgate lather 


the razor does 


ubricates the path of the razor 








Colgate Lather 


ire t nditions 
s Rapid 


“Tiny moisture-laden bubbles 
soften your beard at the base”’ 
how c ym pact it is—how close 


these bubbles nestle to 


the 


tiny 
hair 

And thea compare it with 
the coarse texture of the other 
lather. “Those large-size bub- 
bles you see are filled with air 
‘They merely hold air instead 





—iects it lice across 


your 


‘ 


race without cate hit vr Or drag- 


ring. And it leaves your skin 


de hohttully cool and ( omfortable throughout the day 


If you think all shaving lathers are alike, just look at 
the two photographs inthe circles above, takenthrough 
Notice the fine ‘ 
lather. Notice 


lens of a powerful 


knit 


the microscope 


closely texture of Colgate 


Softens 
the beard 
at the base 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept 


Please send mé 


140-G1, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


j the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Crean 


] enclose 4c 


the beard, Colgate’s nrst emuls fies 


moves the oil film that covers every 


N ime 


Address 


And 


the re al 


Razor pull is entirely banished” ail 


water against the surface 
of the hair. 


remember—water, not shaving cream, is 


softener of 


) 
CAUSE 


Ww ith moisture, 


~ Razor 


pl 


your beard. 


Colgate’s softens the beard at the base 
every hair receives a sharp, clean cut 


ill’? is entirely banished 


Try it for 10 Days 


this remarkable shaving 
make a test. Switch to 


the 


never Use d 


urge you fo 
that 


base —right where the cutting is done 


method softens beard scientih- 


convince you of Colgate advan- 


1 all Question 


and mail the coupon below —send 


us trial tube 


renere 


ut have used Colgate’s, no other 
vill 


in the s¢ lence of beard- 


le 


NEW YORK 


’ 


method satisfy It is a com- 


new departure 





